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W HEN Grijalva returned to Cuba, he found the arma- book 
ment deftined to attempt the conqueft of that rich . . 

country which he had difcovered, almoft complete. „ ‘ 5 >8. 

. ' * Preparations 

Not only ambition, but avarice, had urged Vclafqucz to haftcn of Veiafquei: 
his preparations; and having fuch a profpcd of gratifying both, nJw Spai"^ 
he had advanced confiderable Aims out of his private fortune 
towards defraying the expence. At the fame time, he exerted 
his inlliience a.s governor, in engaging the moft diAinguifIvd 
perfons in the colony to undertake the lerviqe *. At a time 
when the fpirit of the Spanifli nation was adventurous to ex- 
ced, a number of foldiers, eager to embark in any daring cn- 
terprife, foon appeared. But it was not fo eafy to find a perfon 
qualified to take the command in an expedition of fo much im¬ 
portance ; and the character of Vclafqucz, who had the right 
of nomination, greatly incrcafed the difficulty of the choice. 
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Though of mod afpiring ambition* and not d|Ritute of talents 
for government, he polTefTed neither fuch courage, nor fuch 
vigour and adlivity of mind, as to undertake in perfon the con- 
dudli'of the armament which he was preparing. In this embar* 
raffing Atuation, he formed the chimerical fcheme not only of at- 
chieving great exploits by a deputy, but of fecuring to himfelf the 
glory of conquefts which were to be made by another. In the 
execution of this plan, he fondly aimed at reconciling contradic¬ 
tions. He was folicitous to chufe a commander of intrepid 
refblution, and of fuperior abilities, becaufe he knew* thefe to 
be requidte in order to enfure fuccefs; but, at the fame time, 
from the jealoufy natural to little minds, he wifhed him to be 
of a fpirit fb tame and obfequious, as to be entirely dependant 
on his will. But when he came to apply thofe ideas in form¬ 
ing an opinion concerning the feveral officers who occurred to 
his thoughts as wc^thy of being entrufted with the command, 
he foon perceived that it was impoffible to find fuch incom¬ 
patible qualities united in one character. Such as were diflin- 
guiffied for courage and talents were too high-fpirited to- be 
paffive inftruments in his hand. Thofe who appeared more 
gentle and tractable, were deftitute of capacity, and unequal to 
the charge. This augmented his perplexity and his fears. He 
deliberated long, and with much folicitude, and was flill waver¬ 
ing in his choice, when Amador de Lares, the royal treafurer 
in Cuba, and Andres Ducro, his own fecrctary, the two per- 
fons in whom he chiefly confided, were encouraged by this ir- 
rcfolution to propofe a new candidate, and fupported their re- 
eommeiKlation with fuch affiduity and addrefs, that, no lefs 
fatally for Velafqucz than happily for their country, it proved 
iuccefsfidi 

* B.Diaz. c. 19. Goman Croo. c. 7. Htmra, dec. e. lib. iii. c. 11. 
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Th£ manthey pointed out to him was Fernando 
Cortes. He was born at MedelHn, a fmall town in Eftrema- 
dura, in the year one thoufand four hundred and eighty-five, 
and defcended from a family of noble blood, but of. very mo¬ 
derate fortune. Being CMriginalty deftined by his parents to the 
Rudy of law, as the moil likely method of .bettering his con¬ 
dition, he was fent early to the univerfity of Salamanca, where 
he imbibed ibme tin^ure of learning. But he was foon dif- 
gufted with an academic life, which did not fuit his ardent and 
reillefs genius, and retired to Medellin, where he gave himfelf 
up entirely to a^ive fports and martial exercifes. At this pe¬ 
riod of life, he was fo impetuous, fo overbearing, and lb difii- 
pated, that his father was glad to comply with his inclination, 
and fend him abroad as an adventurer in arms. There were 
in that age two confpicuous theatres, on which fuch of the 
Spanilh youth as courted military glory might difplay their va¬ 
lour ; one in Italy, under the command of the Great Captain; 
the other in the New World. Cortes preferred the former, 
but was prevented by indifpofition from embarking with a re¬ 
inforcement of troops lent to Naples. Upon this dilappoint- 
ment he turned his views towards America, whither he was 
allured by the profpedl of the advantages which he might de¬ 
rive from the patronage of Ovando % the governor of Hilpa- 
niola, who was his kinfman. When he landed^ at St. Domingo 
in one thoufand five hundred and four, his reception was fuch 
as equalled his mod fanguine hopes, and he was employed by 
the governor in feveral honourable and lucrative ftations. 
Thefe, however, did not fatisfy his ambition ; and in the year 
one thoufand five hundred and eleven, he obtained permiifion 
to accompany Diego Velafquez in his expedition to Cuba. In 

« See NOTE II. 
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this fervice he diAinguiihed bimfelf fo Ibat, notwith* 

ftandiog fome violent contefts with Velafquez, occafioned by 
trivial events, unworthy of remembrance, he was at length 
taken into favour, and received an ample conceHlon of lands 
and of Indians, the recompence ufually bellowed upon adven¬ 
turers in the New World \ 


Though Cortes had not hitherto a£tcd in high command, 
he had difplayed fuch qualities in feveral fceocs of difEculty 
and danger, as raifed univerfal expe^tion, and turned*thc eyes 
of his countrymen towards him, as one capable of performing 
great things. The turbulence of youth, as foon as he found 
objedls and occupations fuited to the ardour of his mind, gra¬ 
dually fubfided, and fettled into a habit of regular indefatigable 
adlivity. The impetuofity of his temper, when he came to adl 
with his equals, infcndbly abated, by being kept under re- 
ilraint, and mellowed into a cordial foldierly franknefs. Thefe 
qualities were accompanied with calm prudence in concerting 
his fchemes, with perfevering vigour in executing them, and 
w’ith what is peculiar to fuperior genius, the art of gaining the 
confidence and governing the minds of men. To all which 
were added the inferior accompliihments that ftrike the vulgar, 
and command their refpedl; a graceful perfon, a winning af- 
fpedl, extraordinary addrefs in martial exercifes, and a confli- 
tution of fuch vigour as to be capable of enduring any fatigue. 

As foon as Cortes was mentioned to Velafquez by his two 
confidents, he flattered himfelf that he had at length found 
what he had hitherto fought in vain, a man with talents for 
command, but not an objedl of jealoufy. Neither the rank nor 


* Gotnara ^ron. c. i, z,, 3. 
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the fortune of CJfft’tes, as he Imagined, were fuch that he could 
afpire at independence. He had reafon to believe, that by his 
own rcadinefs to bury ancient animodties in oblivion, as well 
as hfs liberality in conferring fcveral recent favours, he had al¬ 
ready gained the good-will of Cortes, and hoped, by this new 
and unexpected mark of confidence, that he might attach him 
for ever to his interefl. 

Cortes receiving his commiilion with the warmeft expref- 
lions of refpeCl and gratitude to the governor, immediately 
erected his ftandard before his own houfe, appeared in a mili¬ 
tary drefs, and affumed all the enfigns of his new dignity. 
His utmoft influence and activity were exerted in perfuading 
many of his friends to engage in the fervice, and in urging 
forward the preparations for the voyage. All his own funds, 
together with what money he could raife by mortgaging his 
lands and Indians, were expended in purchaflng military florcs 
and provifions, or in fupplying the wants of fuch of his oflicers 
as were unable to equip ihemfelves in a manner fuited to their 
rank'. Inoffenfive, and even laudable as this conduCl: was, 
his difappointed competitors were malicious enough to give it a 
turn to his difadvantage: They reprefented him as aiming al¬ 
ready, with little difguife, at eftabliflxing an independent au¬ 
thority over his troops, and endeavouring .to fecure their 
refpeCt or love by his oftentatious and intereflcd liberality. 
They reminded Velafquez of his former diflenflons with the 
man in whom he now repofed fo much confidence, and fore¬ 
told that Cortes would be more apt to avail himfelf of the 
power, which he was inconfiderately putting in his hands, to< 
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avenge paft injuries, than to requite late oblig^^ns. Thcfe 
infinuations made fuch imprelHon upon the fiirpicious mind of 
Velafquez, that Cortes foon obferved fome fymptoms of a 
growing alienation and diflruft in his behaviour, and was ad- 
viied by his friends. Lares and Duero, to haden his departure, 
before thefe fhould become fo confirmed, as to break out with 
open violence. Fully fenfible of this danger, he urged forward 
his preparations with fuch rapidity, that he fet fail from St. 
Jago de Cuba on the eighteenth of November, Velafquez ac¬ 
companying him to the (hore, and taking leave of him with an 
appearance of perfeA friendfhip and confidence, though he had 
fccretly given it in charge to fome of his officers, to keep a 

watchful eye upon every part of their commander s conduct 

• ^ 

Cortes proceeded to Trinidad, a fmall fettlcment on the 
fame fide of the ifland, where he was joined by feveral ad¬ 
venturers, and received a fupply of provifions and military 
(lores, of which his Hock was Hill very incomplete. He had 
hardly left St. Jago when the jealoufy which had been work¬ 
ing in the breaft of Velafquez, grew fo violent that it was im- 
poffible to fupprefs it. The armament was no longer under 
his own eye and direflion; and he felt that as his power over 
it ccafed, that of Cortes became more abfolute. Imagination 
now aggravated • every circumftance, which had formerly ex¬ 
cited fufpicion: the rivals of Cortes induflrioufly threw in rc- 
fledlions which increafed his fears; and with no lefs art than 
malice they called fuperflition to their aid, employing the pre¬ 
dictions of an aflrologer in order to complete the alarm. All 
thefe, by their united operation, produced the defired effie<H. 


' Gomara Cron. c. 7. B. Diaz, c* 20 . 
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Vclafquez repented bitterly of his own imprudence, in having 
committed a truft of fo much importance to a perfon whofe 
fidelity appeared fo doubtful, and haftily difpatched inflru^lions 
to Trinidad, empowering Vcrdugo, the chief magiftrate there, 
to deprive Cortes of his commiflion. But Cortes had already 
made fuch progrefs in gaining the efteem and confidence of his 
troops, that, finding officers as well as foldiers equally zealous 
to fupport his authority, he foothed or intimidated Verdugo, 
and was permitted to depart from Trinidad without mo- 
leftation.* 
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From Trinidad Cortes failed for Havana, in order to raife and to lay 
more foldiers, and to complete the vKStualling of his fleet, arreft. 
There fevcral peribns of diflindtion entered into the fervice, 
and engaged to fupply what provifions were flili wanting ; but 
as it was ncceflary to allow them fome time for performing 
what they had promifed, Velafquez, fcnfible that he ought no 
longer to rely on a man of whom he had fo openly difeovered 
his diflruft, availed himfelf of the interval, which this un¬ 
avoidable delay afforded, in order to make one attempt more ta 
wreft the command out of the hands of Cortes. He loudly 
complained of Verdugo^s conduft, accufing him either of 
childifli facility, or of manifefi treachery, in fuffering Cortes 
to efcape from Trinidad. Anxious to guard againfl a fecond 
difappointment, he fent a perfon of confidence to the Hava¬ 
na, with peremptory injundions to Pedro Barba, his lieute¬ 
nant-governor in that colony, inflantly to arreft Cortes, to 
fend him prifoner to St. Jago under a ftrong guard, and to^ 
countermand the departure of the armament until he fhould 
receive farther orders : He wrote likewife to the principal offi¬ 
cers, requiring them to affift Barba in executing what he had 

givenj 
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given him in charge. But before the arrival of his meflfcnger, 
a Francifcan friar of St. Jago had fecretly conveyeif an account 
of this interefting tranfafkion to Bartholomew dc Olmedo, a 
monk of the fame order, who aded as chaplain to the expe¬ 
dition. 

G)Rtes, fcwewarned of the danger, had time to take pre- 
catUiuns for his own fafety. His htR ftep.was to find fome 
pretext for removing from Havana Diego dc Ordaz, an offi¬ 
cer of great merit, but in whom, on account of Ifis known 
attachment to Velafquez, he could not confide in this trying 
and delicate juntlure. He gave him the command of a ved'el, 
deilined to take on board fome provifions in a fmall harbour 
beyond Cape Antonio, and thus made fure of his abfence, 
without feeming to fufpe<3: his fidelity. When he was gone, 
Cortes no longer concealed the intentions of Velafquez from 
his troops ; and as officers and foldiers were equally impatient 
to fet out on an expedition, in preparing for which moft of 
them had expended all their fortune, they exprefled their aflo- 
niffiment and indignation at that illiberal jealoufy, to which 
the governor was about to facrifice, not only the honour of their 
general, but all their fanguine hopes of glory and wealth. 
With one voice they intreated that he would not abandon the 
important ftation to which he had fuch a good title. They 
conjured him not to deprive them of a leader whom they fol¬ 
lowed with fuch well-founded confidence, and offered to Ihed 
the laft drop of their blood in maintaining his authority. Cortes 
was ealily induced to comply with what he fo ardently defired. 
He fworc that he would never defert foldiers who had given 
him fuch a fignal proof of their attachment, and promifed in- 
Aantly to conduct them to that rich country, which had been 
G To 
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fo long the objeA of their thoughts and tvilhes. This decla¬ 
ration was received with tranfports of military applaufe, accom¬ 
panied with threats and imprecations againfl; all who ihould 
prefume to call in queftion the jurifdi^ion of their general) or 
to obftrudi the execution of his detigns. 

Every thing was now ready for their departure: but 
though this expedition was the unitwl effort of the Spanifh 
power in Cuba; though every fettlement had contributed its 
quota o£*men and provifions; though the governor had laid 
out confiderable Aims, and each adventurer had exhaufted his 
Aock, or ftrained his credit, the poverty of the preparations 
was Aich as mu A aftonifh the prefent age, and bore, indeed, no 
xefemblance to an armament deftined for the conqueft of a 
great empire. The fleet confifted of eleven vcflels; the largeft 
of a hundred tons, which was dignified with the name of Ad¬ 
miral ; three of feventy or eighty tons, and the reft fmall open 
barks. On board of thefe were fix hundred and feventeen men; 
of which five hundred and eight belonged to the land fervice, 
and a hundred and nine were feamen or artificers. The fol- 
diers were divided into eleven companies, according to the 
number of the fhips; to each of which Cortes appointed a cap¬ 
tain, and committed to him the command of the veflel while 
at fea, and of the men when on (hore As Jthe ufe of fire¬ 
arms among the nations of Europe was hitherto confined to a 
few battalions of regularly difciplined infantry, only thirteen 
foldiers were armed with mulkets, thirty-two were crofs-bow- 
men, and the reft had fwords and fpears. Inflead of the ufual 
defenfive armour, which mull have been cumberfome in a hot 

* See N O T E IV. 
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® ^ climate, they wore jackets, quilted with cotton, which expe- 

rience had taught the Spaniards to be. a fuHicient protection 
*^'*** again!! the weapons of the Americans* They had only fixtcen 
horfcs, ten fmall field pieces, and four falconets ", 

FebMo,T5i9. WiTii this flendcr and ill-provided train did Cortes fet fall, 
ture from to. make war upon a monarch whofe dominions were more ex- 
tenfivc than all the kingdoms fubjeCt to the Spanifli crown. 
As religious enthuliafm always mingled with the fpirit of ad* 
venture in the New World, and, by a combination <lill more 
Itrange, united with avarice, in prompting the Spaniards to all 
their enterprifes, a large crofs was difplayed in their flandards, 
with this infeription, us folloiv the crafs^ Jor under this 

weJlmll conquer* 

So powerfully were Cortes and his followers animated with 
both tbefe paflions, that, no lefs eager to plunder the opulent 
country whither they were bound, than zealous to propagate 
tlie Chriftian faith among its inhabitants, they let out, not with 
the folicitude natural to men going upon dangerous fervicc, 
but with that confidence which arifes from fccurity of fuccefs, 
and certainty of the divine protection. 


Toiifhes at 
C«)'4Uiiicl; 


As Cortes had determined to touch at every place which Gri- 
jalva had vifitcd, he fleered direClly towards the illand of Co¬ 
zumel ; there he had the good fortune to redeem Jerome de 
Aguilar, a Spaniard, who had been eight years a prifoner am9ng 
the Indians. This man w'as perfedlly acquainted with a dia¬ 
led of their language, underftood through a large extent of 


^ B. Diaz. c. 19. 
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country, and poflcfling bcfides A confiderablc fliare of prudence 
and fagacity, proved extremely ufcful as an interpreter. From 
Cozumel, Cortes proceeded to the river of Tabafco, in hopes 
of a reception as friendly as Grijalva had met with there, and 
of finding gold in the fame abundance; but the difpofition of 
the natives, from fome unknown caufe, was totally changed. 
After repeated endeavours to conciliate their good-will, he was 
conftrained to have recourfe to violence. Though the forces 
of the enemy were numerous, and advanced with extraordinary 
courage, they were routed, with great daughter, in fcveral 
fucceffive actions. The lofs which they fuftained, and dill 
more the aftonilhment and terror excited by the deftrudtive 
clFetSt of the fire-arms, and the dreadful appearance of the 
horfes, humbled their fierce fpirits, and induced them to fuc 
for peace. They acknowledged the king of Caftilc as their 
foverclgn, and granted Cortes a fupply of provifions, with a 
prefent of cotton garments, fome gold, and twenty female 
Haves '. 

Cortes continued his courfe to the weftward, keeping as 
near the fliore as poflible, in order to obferve the country ; 
but could difeover no proper place for landing, until he arrived 
at St. Juan de Ulua As he entered this harbour, a large ca¬ 
noe, full of people, among whom were two who feemed to be 
perfons of diftin<Slion, approached his fliip, with figns of 
peace and amity. They came on board without fear or dif- 
truft, and addrefled him in a moft refpedlful manner, but in 
a language altogether unknown to Aguilar. Cortes was in 
the utmoft perplexity and diftrefs, at an event of which he 

‘ See N O T E V. 

B. Diaz. c. 31—36. Gomara Cron. c. if?—23. Herrer<i, c!cc, z. lib. iv. c. ii, &c. 
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® ^ Ibrieikvir aU thd eonkqvks^^e^ an.d«k«ady feit the hc- 

fiUtioa uncertainty with whi<c]i|; ihould carry* op the 
great fchenoes which his meditated* if> hi bi& tranJ^dipnt with 
the nativea* he muR depend entireiiy upon fuch an unperfe(^, 
ambigUQUSy and conjeflnral mode of communication* as ^tlve 
ufe of iigns. But he did not remain long ip this emharraiTing 
iituatioo : a fortunate accident extricated him* when,his own 
fagacity could have contributed little towards bis relief. One of 
the female Haves, whom he had received from the cazique of 
Tabafeo, happened to be prefept at the hrH interview between 
Cortes and his new guefts. She perceived his diHrefs, as well 
as the confufion of Aguilar; and as fhe perfedly underftood 
the Meccan language^ (he explained what they faid in the 
Yucatan tongucy with which Aguilar was acquainted. This 
woman* known afterwards by the name of Donna Marina, and 
who makes a confpicuous figure in the hiflory of the New 
World* where great revolutions were brought about by ftnall 
caufes and inconfiderable inftruments, was born in one of the 
provinces of the Mexican empire. Having been carried o(F a 
captive by fome hoflile party, after a variety of adventures flic 
fell into the hands of the Tabafeans, and had reiided lung 
enough among them to at^uire their language, without lofing 
the ufe of her owm Though it was both tedious and trouble- 
ibme ta converge by the, intervention: of two different interpret¬ 
ers* Cortes was fo highly plcafed with having difeovered this 
method of carrying on fome: intercourfe with, the people of a 
eouiWtry/ iptp which-b« was dejermined «o penetrate, that in 
ilK;.trAnfportSvof^hls.jpy he confiderad it as a vifible interpofition 

of Providence ift Ids favpuir. 

f: h.. . 

, i B. Diaz. c. 37* 38* 39. ,,Coinsra Craa. c. a|, a6. .Herrera, dec. 2. lib. e. c. 4. 
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He now learned, that the two perfona whom he, had re- B 
ceived on board of hU (hip were deputies from Klpatoe and u—.^1. ,j 
Tcutile; the one governor of that province'under a great mo- Landllua 
narch, whom they called Monteznma, and the other the com- 
mander of his forces there, and that they were fent to inquire 
what his intentions were in vifiting their coaR, and to offer him 
what afliffance he might need, in order to continue his voyage. 

Cortes, ffruck with the appearance of ihofe people, as well as 
the tenor of the meffage, airured' them, in refpedful terms, 
that he approached their country with moft friendly fenti- 
ments, and came to propole matters of great importance to the 
welfare of their prince and his kingdom, which he would unfold 
more fully, in perfon, to the governor and the general. Neat 
morning, without waiting for any anfwer, he landed his 
troops, his horfes and artillery ; and having chofen proper 
ground, began to cre£t huts for his men, and to fortify his 
camp. The natives, inffcad of oppofing the entrance of thofe 
fatal guefts into their country, affiffed them in all their Opera¬ 
tions, with ah alacrity of which they had ere long good reafbn 
to repent. 

Next day, Pilpatoe and Teutile entered the Spanifft camp Hisfirft 
with a numerous retinue, and Cortes conlidering them as the the Mexicans, 
minifters of a great monarch, entitled to a degree of attention 
very different from that which the Spaniards were accuffomed 
to pay to the petty Csziques, with whom they had interemirfe, 
received them with much formal ceremony. Me informed 
them, that he came as ambaffador from Don Carlos of Auff ria, 
king of Cafttle, the greateff monarch of the eaft, and was in¬ 
truded with propofftions of fuch moment, that he could impart 
diem to none but the emperor Montezuma himfelf, and there- 

9 fore. 
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® ® ^ ^ fore required them to conduct him> without lofs of time, into 

V • 

- - - the prcfencc of their maftcr. The Mexican officers could not 

conceal tlicir uneafinefs at a requeft, which they knew to be 
dil’agrecablc, and which they forefaw might prove extremely 
embarraffing to their fovereign, whofe mind had been filled 
with many difquieting appreher^ions, ever fince the former 
appearance of the Spaniards on his coafis* But before they 
attempted to dilFuade Cortes from infifiing on this demand, 
they endeavoured to conciliate his good-will, by entreating 
him to accept of certain prefents-, which, as humble flaves of 
Montezuma, they laid at his feet. Thefe were introduced with 
great parade, and confided of fine cotton cloth, of plumes of 
various colours, and of ornaments of gold and filver, to a con- 
fiderable value; the workmanfhip of which appeared to be as 
curious as the materials were rich. The difplay of thefe pro¬ 
duced an efFe£lvery different from what the Mexicans intended. 
Inftead of fatisfying, it increafed the avidity of the Spaniards, 
and rendered them fo eager and impatient to become raafters of 
a country which abounded with fuch precious productions, that 
Cortes could hardly liften with patience to the arguments 
which Pilpatoe and Teutile employed to diffuade him from vi- 
fiting the capital, and in a haughty determined tone he infifted 
on his demand, of being admitted to a perfonal audience of their 
fovereign. Dqring this interview, fome painters, in the train 
of the Mexican chiefs, had been diligently employed in deli¬ 
neating upon white cotton cloths, figures of the Ihips, the horfes, 
the artillery, the foUjiers, and whatever elfe attracted their 
eyes, as fingular. When Cortes obferved this, and was in- 
formed that thefe pictures were to be fent to Montezuma, in 
order to convey to him a more lively idea of the llrange and- 
wonderful objeCts now prefented to their view, than any words 
t could 
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could communicate, he rcfolved to render the rcprcfcntation ^ ^ 

ftill more animated and interefting, by exhibiting fuch a I'pec- ■-- • 

taclc as might give both them and their monarch an awful im- 
prefllon of the extraordinary prowcfs of his followers, and the 
irrefiftible force of their arms. The trumpets, by his onler, 
founded an alarm; the troops, in a moment, formed in order 
of battle, the infantry perfonned fuch martial excrcifcs as vi'crc 
bell fuited to difplay the cfFe£t of their dilFerent weapons; the 
horfe, in various evolutions, gave a fpecimen of their agility 
and ftrength j the artillery pointed towards the thick woods 
which furrounded the camp, made dreadful havoc among the 
trees. The Mexicans looked on with that filent amazement, 
which is natural when the mind is ftruck with objects, which 
are both awful and above its comprehenlion. But, at the ex- 
plofion of the cannon, many of them fled, fome fell to the 
ground, and all were fo much confounded at the fight of men 
whofe power fo nearly refembled that of the Gods, that Cortes 
found it difficult to compofc and rc-aflure them. The painters 
had now many new fubje^ls on which to excrcife their art, and 
they put their fancy on the ftrctch in order to invent figures 
and charaders to reprefent the extraordinary things which they 
had fccn.. 

Messkkgers were immediately difpatched to Montezuma 
with thofe pictures, and a full account of every thing that had 
pafled fince the arrival of the Spaniards, and Ijy ihcm Cortes 
fent a prefent of feme European curiofities to Montezuma, 
which, though of no great value, he believed would be accept¬ 
able on account of their novelty. The Mexican monarchs, in 
order to obtain early information of every occurrence in all the 
corners of their vail empire, had introduced a refinement in 

policci 
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police, unknown, at that time, in Europe. They had couriers 
pofted at proper (lations along the principal roads, and as 
thefe were trained to agility by a regular educatmn, and relieved 
one another at moderate diftances, they Conveyed intelligence 
with furprifing rapidity. Though the capital in which Mon- 
tezuma refided was above a hundred and eighty miles from St. 
Juan de Ulua, Cortes’s prefents were carried thither, and an 
anfwcr to his demands was received in a few days. The fame 
officers who had hitherto treated with the Spaniards, were em¬ 
ployed to -deliver this anfwer; but as they knew how repug¬ 
nant the determination of their mafler was to all the fchemes 
and wifhes of the Spanhh commander, they would not venture 
to make it known until they had previoufly endeavoured to 
foothe and mollify him. For this purpofe, they renewed the 
negociation by introducing a train of a hundred Indians, loaded 
witli prefents fent to him by Montezuma; The magnificence 
of thefe was fuch as became a great monarch, and far exceeded 
any idea which the Spaniards had hitherto forn^ed of his wealth. 
They were placed upon mats fpread on the ground, in fuch 
order, as Ihovved them to the greateft advantage. Cortes 
and his officers viewed, with admiration, the vaiit;u;', manufac¬ 
tures of the country, cotton fluffs fo fine, and ot fuch delicate 
-texture as to reiemble filk; pictures of animals, trees, and 
other natural objects formed with feathers of different colours, 
^ifpofed and mihgled with fuch Ikill and elegance, as to rival 
the works of the pendl in truth and beauty of imitation. 
But what chiefly attra£led their eyes, were two large plates of 
a circular form, one of maffive gold reprefenting the fun, the 
•other of filvcr, an emblem of the moonThefb were accom- 
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panled with bracelets} collar&t rings, and other trinkets of gold; 
and that nothing might be wanting which could give the Spa¬ 
niards a complete idea of what the country aSTordedy with feme 
boxes filled with pearls, precious (lones, and grains of. gold 
unwrought, as they had been found in the mines or rivers. 
Cortes received all thefe with an appearance of profound vene¬ 
ration for the monarch by whom they were bellowed. But 
when the Mexicans, prefuming upon this, informed him that 
their maQer, though be defired him to accept of what he had 
fent as a token of his regard for the prince whom he repre- 
fented, would not give his confent that foreign troops fhould 
approach nearer to his capital, or even allow them to continue 
longer in his dominions, Cortes declared, in a manner more 
refblute and peremptory than formerly, that he mull inlill on 
his hril demand, as he could not without dilhonour return to 
his own fovereign, until he was admitted into the prefence of 
the prince whom he was appointed to vifit in his name. The 
Mexicans, allonifhed at feeing any man dare to oppofe that 
will, which they were accuKlomed to confider as fupreme and 
irrefiftible, yet afraid of precipitating their country into an 
open rupture with fuch formidable enemies, prevailed with 
Cortes to promife, that he would not move from his prefent 
camp, until the return of a meflenger, whom they fent to 
Montezuma for farther inftrudions 

The firmnefs with which Cortes adhered to his original 
propofal Ihould, naturally, have brought the negociation be¬ 
tween him and Montezuma to a fpeedy ifTue, as it feemed to 
leave the Mexican monarch no choice, but either to receive him 

* E, Diaz. c. 39. CoDiara Cron. c. 27. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. v. c. C. 
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B 0^0 K confidence as a friend* or to oppofe him openly as an 

enemy. The latter was what might have been cxpeded from 
a haughty prince in podeffion of extenfive power. The Mex¬ 
ican empire at this period* was at a pitch of grandeur to which 
no fociety ever attained in fo ihort a period. Though it had 
fubfified only a hundred and thirty years, its dominion extend¬ 
ed from the North to the South Sea, over territories ftretching 
above five hundred leagues from eafi; to wed, and more than 
two hundred from north to fouth, comprehending 4)rovinces 
not inferior in fertility, population, and opulence to any in 
torrid zone. The people were warlike and enterprifing. 
The authority of the monarch unbounded, and his revenues 
confiderable. If, with the forces which might have been fud- 
denly afifembled in fuch an empire, Montezuma had fallen upon 
the Spaniards while encamped on a barren unhealthy coafi, 
unfiipported by any ally, without a place of retreat, and defii- 
tute of provifions, it is impoflible, even with all the advantages 
of thetr fiiperior difcipline and arms, that they could have Rood 
the (hock, and they muft either have perilhed in fuch an une¬ 
qual conteft, or have abandoned the enterprife. 

CHarnrter of As the powcr of Montczuma enabled him to take this fpirited 
ihcinoraich. his owD difix}fitions lecmed naturally to prompt him to it. 

Of all the prinies who had fwayed the Mexican Iceptre, he was 
the moft haughty, the moft violent, and themoft impatient of con- 
trouk His fubjeds lodced up to him with awe, and his enemies 
with terror. The former he governed with unexampled rigour,, 
but they were impreffed with fuch an opinion of his capacity, 
as commanded their refpe€t; and by many vidories over the 
latter, he had fpread far the dread of his arms, and had added 
fcveral confiderable provinces to his dominions. But though 

his 
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his talents might be fuited to the tranfaftions of a ftate fo im- 
perfe<£tly poliflied as the Mexican empirci and fufficieiit to con- 
dud them while in their accuftomed courfe, they were altoge¬ 
ther inadequate to a conjundure fo extraordinary, and did not 
qualify him either to judge wdth the difcernment, or to ad 
with the decilion, requilite in fuch a trying emergence. 

From the moment that the Spaniards appeared on his coaft, 
he difcovered fymptoms of timidity and embarraffment. In- 
ftead of taking fuch refolutions as the confcioufhefs of his own 
power, or the memory of his former exploits, might have in- 
fpired, he deliberated with an anxiety and heiltation which 
did not efcape the notice of his meaneft courtiers. The per¬ 
plexity and difeompofure of Montezuma’s mind upon this oc- 
cafion, as well as the general difmay of his fubjeds, was not 
owing wholly to the impreffion which the Spaniards had made 
by the novelty of their appearance and the terror of their arms. 
Its origin may be traced up to a more remote fource. There 
was an opinion, if we may believe the carlieftand moft authen¬ 
tic Spanifh hiftorians, almoft univerfal among the Americans, 
that fome dreadful calamity was impending over their heads, 
from a race of formidable invaders who ftiould come from re¬ 
gions towards the rifing fun, to overrun and defolate their 
country. Whether this difquieting apprehenfion flowed from 
the memory of fome natural calamity which Had afflided that 
part of the globe, and impreffed the minds of the inhabitants 
with fuperflitious fears and forebodings, or whether it was an 
imagination accidentally fuggefted by the aftonifliment which 
the firft fight of a new race of men occafioned, it is imptiflible 
to determine. But as the Mexicans were more prone to fuper- 
flilion than any people in the New World, they were more 
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® ^ deeply affected with the appearance of the Spaniards* wliom 

V -—^ thetr credulity inftantly reprefented as the ioftruments defined 
to bring about that fatal revolution which they dreaded. Un¬ 
der thofe circumftances, it ceafes to be incredible that a handful 
of adventurers fhould alarm the monarch of a great empire and 
all his fubjcdls 


CominMsio NOTWITHSTANDING the influence of this impreflion, whenr 
ncgoci-te, meflenger arrived from the Spanifh camp with an account 

that Cbrtesy adhering to his original demand, refufeU to obey 
the order enjoining him to leave the country, Montezuma 
aflumed fome degree of refolution, and in a tranfport of rage 
natural to a fierce prince, unaccuftomed to meet with any oppo- 
fition to his will, he threatened to facrifice thofe prefumptuous 
ftrangers to his gods. But liis doubts and fears quickly re¬ 
turned, and inflead of ifluing orders to carry his threats into 
execution, he again called his minifters to confer and offer 
their advice. Feeble and temporizing meafures wilt always be 
the refult when men aflemble to deliberate in a fituation where 
they ought to a61. The Mexican council took no efi'edual 
meafiire for expelling fuch troublefome intruders, and were fa- 
tisfied with ifluing a more pofitive injundion, requiring them 
to leave ihe country; but this they prepofteroufly accompanied 
with a prefent of fuch value, as proved a fre(h inducement to 
remain there. 


Anxiety and MEANWHILE, the Spaniards were not without folicitude or 
the Spa- a variety of ientiments, m deliberating concerning their own 
»iards. future condutSl. From what they had already fecn, many of 
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them formed fuch extravagant ideas concerning the opulence 
of the country, that, defpifing danger or hardlhips, when 
they had in view treafures which appeared to be inexhauft- 
ible, they were eager to attempt the conqucft. Others, efti- 
mating the power of the Mexican empire by its wealth, and 
enumerating the various proofs which had occurred of its being 
under a well regulated adminiftration, contended that it would 
be an a<Sl of the wildeft frenzy to attack fuch a ftate with a fmall 
body of men, in want of proviiions, unconne£ted with any. 
ally, and ftlready enfeebled by the difeafes peculiar to the cli.^ 
mate, and the lofs of feveral of their number Cortes fccrctly 
applauded the advocates for bold meafures, and cheriihed their 
romantic hopes, as fuch ideas correfponded with his own, and 
favoured the execution of the Ichcmes which he had formed. 
From the time that the fufpicions of Velafquez broke out with 
open violence in his attempt to deprive him of the authority 
which he had conferred, he faw the neceflity of diflblving a 
connediion which would obfl.ru£t and embartafe all his opera¬ 
tions, and watched for a proper opportunity of coming to a 
final rupture with him. Having this in view, he had laboured 
by every art, to fecure the efteem and affeilion of his foldiers. 
With his abilities for command, it was eafy to gain their 
efteem; and his followers were quickly fatisiied that they might 
rely, with perfeiSfc confidence, on the conduct and courage of 
their leader. Nor was it more difiiculc to aetjuire their affec¬ 
tion. Among adventurers, nearly of the fame rank, and ferv- 
ing at their own expence,, the dignity of command did . not 
elevate a general above mingling with thofc who a£ted un¬ 
der him. Cortes availed, himfelf of this freedom of inter-^ 
courfc, to infinuate himfelf into their favour, and by his affable 
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manners, by well-timed of liberality to ibme, by infpir- 
ing all with vaft hopes, and by allowing them to trade pri¬ 
vately with the natives % he attached the greater part of his 
foldiers fo 6rmly to bimfelf, that they almoft forgot that the 
armament had been fitted out by the authority, and at the ex- 
pence, of another. 

During ihofe intrigues, Tcutile arrived with the prefent 
from Montezuma, and, together with it, delivered the ultimate 
order of that monarch to depart inftantly out of his dominions; 
and when Cortes, inftead of complying, renewed his requeft of 
an audience, the Mexican turned from him abruptly, and quit¬ 
ted the camp with looks and geftures which ftrongly expreffed 
his furprife and refentment. Next morning, none of the na¬ 
tives. who ufed to frequent the camp in great numbers, in or¬ 
der to barter with the foldiers, and bring in provifions, ap¬ 
peared. All friendly correfpondence feemed now to be at an 
end, and it was expefl:ed every moment that hoftilities would 
commence. This, though an event that might have been fore- 
fecn, occalioned a hidden confternation among the Spaniards, 
which emboldened the adherents of Velafquez not only to mur¬ 
mur and cabal againft their general, but to appoint one of their 
number to remonftratc openly againft his imprudence in at¬ 
tempting the conqueftof a mighty empire with fuch inadequate 
force, and to urge the neccflity of returning to Cuba, in order 
to refit the fleet and augment the army. Diego de Ordaz, one 
t)f his principal officers, whom the malcontents charged with 
this commiffion, deli/ercd it with a foldiery freedom and bluni- 
tiefs, cfluring him that he fpoke the fentiments of the whole 
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army. Cortes liftened to him without any appearance of emo¬ 
tion, and as he well knew the temper and wiihes of his Ibl- 
diers, and forefaw how they would receive a propofition fatal 
at once to all the fplendid hopes and fchemes which they had 
been forming with fuch complacency, he carried his diflimula- 
tion fo far as to feem to relinquiih his own meafures in com¬ 
pliance with the requeft of Ordaz, and iffued orders that the 
army Ihould be in readinefs next day to reimbark for Cu¬ 
ba. As foon as this was known, the difappointed adventurers 
exclaimed and threatened; the emiffaries of Cortes, mingling 
with them, inflamed their rage; the ferment became general; 
the whole camp was almofl; in open mutiny; all demanding 
with eagernefs to fee their commander. Cortes was not flow 
in appearing; when, with one voice, they exprefled their afto- 
niihment and indignation at the orders which they had re¬ 
ceived. It was unworthy, they cried, of the Caftilian courage 
to be daunted at the firft afpeft of danger, and infamous to fly 
before any enemy appeared. For their parts, they were deter¬ 
mined not to relinquifli an enterprife, that had hitherto been, 
fuccefsfiil, and which tended fo vifibly to fpread the knowledge 
of true religion, and to advance the glory and intcreft of their 
country. Happy under his command, they would follow him 
with alacrity through every danger, in quefl: of thofc fcttle- 
ments and treafures which he had fo long h(;ld out to their 
view; but if he chofe rather to return to Cuba, and tamely 
give up all his hopes of diftin^tion and opulence to an envious 
rival, they would inftantly chufe another general to conduct 
them in that path of glory which he had not fpirit to enter. 

Cortes, delighted with their ardour, took no offence at the 
boldnefs with which it was uttered* The fentiments were what 
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he himfelf had infpiredr and the warmth of expreflion fatisficd 
him that his fdldiers had imbibed them thoroughly. He af- 
fc£Ied, however, to be furprifed at what he heard, declaring 
that his orders to prepare for embarking were i0ued from a per- 
fuafion that this was agreeable to his troops; that, from defe¬ 
rence to what he had been informed was their inclination, he 
had facrifeed his own private opinion, which was firmly bent 
on eilablilhing immediately a fettlement on the fea-coaft, and 
then on endeavouring to penetrate into the interior part of the 
country; that now he was convinced of his error; and as he 
perceived that they were animated with the generous fpirit 
which breathed in every true Spaniard, he would refumc, with 
freih ardour, his original plan of operation, and doubted not 
to condufl; them, in the career of vidory, to fuch independent 
fortunes as their valour merited. Upon this declaration, fliouts 
of applaufe teftified the excefs of their joy. The meafure feemed 
to be taken with unanimous confent; fuch as fecretly con¬ 
demned it, being obliged to join in the acclamations, partly to 
conceal their difaffe^ion from the general, and partly to avoid 
the imputation of cowardice from their fe11ow*foldiers 

Without allowing h1s men time to cool or to refleft, Cortes 
fet about carrying his defign into execution. In order to 
give a beginning to a colony, he afiembled the principal per- 
fons in his army, and by their fuffrage ele£l;ed a council and 
roagiftrates, in whom the government was to be veiled. As 
men naturally tranfplant the inllitutions and forms of the 
mother-country into their new fettlements, this was framed 
upon the model of a Spanifli corporation. The magifiratea 
were diftinguilhed by the fame names and enfigns of office, 

' B. Diaz. c. 40. 4J, 42. Hc»era, dec. 2. lib. v. c. 6. 7. 
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and were to exercife a fimilar jurifdidion. All the perfons 
chofen were moft firmly devoted to Cortes, and the inflrument 
of their cleftion was framed in the king’s name, without any 
mention of their dcpendance on Velafquez, The two prin¬ 
ciples of avarice and enthufiafin, which prompted the Spaniards 
to all their enterprifes in the New World, feem to have con¬ 
curred in fuggefting the name which Cortes beftowed on his 
intended fcttlement. He called it. Villa rica de la vera Cruz ; 
that is, The rich town of the true Crofs. 

The firft meeting of the new council was difiinguifhed by a 
tranfadion of great moment. As foon as it aflembled, Cortes 
applied for leave to enter j and approaching with many marks 
of profound refped, which added dignity to the tribunal, and 
fet an example of reverence, for its authority, he began a long 
harangue, in which, with much art, and in terms extremely 
flattering to perfons juft entering upon their new fiindion, he 
obferved, that as the fupreme jurifdidion over the colony wliich 
they had planted was now vefted in this court, he confidcred 
them as clothed with the authority and reprefenting the perfon 
of their fovereign; that accordingly he would communicate to 
them what he deemed eflential to the public fafety, with the 
fame dutiful fidelity as if he were addrefling his royal mafler; 
that the fccurity of a colohy fettled in a great empire, whofe 
fovereign had already difeovered his hoftilc intentions, depended 
upon arms, and the eflicacy of thefe upon the fubordination 
and difcipline preferved among the troops; tliat his right to 
command was derived from a commiffion granted by the go¬ 
vernor of Cuba; and as that had been long fince revoked, the 
law/ulucfs of his jurifdidion might well be queftioned; that he 
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feemed to a<ft upon a defedlive, or even a dubious title; nor 
could they truft an army which might difpute the powers of its 
general, at a juncture when it ought implicitly to obey his^ 
orders; that, moved by thefc confiderations, he now refigned 
all his authority to them, that they, having both right to chufe, 
and power to confer full jurifdi£lion, might appoint one, in 
the king’s name, to command the army in its future opera¬ 
tions i and as for his own part, fuch was his zeal for the fervice 
in which they were engaged, that he would moft cheerfully 
take up a pike with the fame hand that laid down the general’s 
truncheon, and convince his fellow-foldiers, that though ac- 
cuflomcd to command, he had not fewgotten how to obey. 
Having finiihed his difeourfe, he laid the commiffion from Ve- 
lafquez upon the table, and, after kilTmg his truncheon, de¬ 
livered it to the chief magiftrate, and withdrew. 

The deliberations of the council were not long, as Cortes 
had concerted this important meafure with his confidents, and 
had prepared the other members, with great addrefs, for the 
part which he wiflied them to take. His refignation was ac¬ 
cepted ; and as the uninterrupted tenour of their profperlty 
under his condud afforded the moft fatisfying evidence of his 
abilities for command, they, by their unanimous fuffrage, 
eleded him chief juftice of the colony, and captain-general of 
its army, and appointed his commiffion to be made out in the 
king’s name, with moft ample powers, which were to continue 
in force until the royal pleafurc ftiould be farther known. 
That this deed might not be deemed the machination of a 
^unto, the council called together the troops, and acquainted 
them with what had been refolved. The foldiers, with eager 
2 applaufe, 
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npplaufe, ratified their choice; the air refounded with the 
name of Cortes* and all vowed to flied their blood in fiipport 
of his authority. 

Cortes having now brought his intrigues to the defired 
ifliie, and fhaken off his mortifying dependance on the gover¬ 
nor of Cuba, accepted of the commifllon, which vefted in him 
fupreme jurifdi«Rion, civil as well as military, over the colony, 
with many profeflions of refpe<R to the council, and gratitude 
to the aVmy. Together with his new command, he affumed 
greater dignity, and began to exercife more extenlivc powers. 
Formerly he had felt himfelf to be only the deputy of a fubje^l; 
now he adled as the reprefentative of his fovereign. The ad¬ 
herents of Velafquez, fully aware of what would be the effedt 
of this change in his lituation, could no longer continue filent 
and paflive fpedtators of his adtions. They exclaimed openly 
againfl the proceedings of the council as illegal* and againil 
thofe of the army as mutinous. Cortes, inftantly perceiving 
the neceflity of giving a timely check to fuch feditious difeourfe 
by foine vigorous mcafure, arrefted Ordaz, Efeudero, and Ve¬ 
lafquez de Leon, the ringleaders of this fadtion, and fent them 
prifoners aboard the fleet, loaded with chains. Their depend¬ 
ants, aftonifhed and overawed, remained quiet; and Cortes, 
more defirous to reclaim than to punifli his prifoners, who 
were officers of great merit, courted their friendfliip with fuch 
afliduity and addrefs, that the reconciliation was perfedlly cor¬ 
dial ; and on the moft trying occafions, neither their con- 
nedkion with the governor of Cuba, nor the memory of the 
indignity with which they had been treated, tempted them to 
fwerve from an inviolable attachment to his intereft *. In this, 

* D. Diaz. c. 42, 43. Gomara Cron. c. 30, 31. Uerrerg, dec. z. lib. r. c. 7. 
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as well as his other negociations at this critical conjundlurci- 
which decided with refped to his future fame and fortune, 
Cortes owed much of his fuccefs to the Mexican gold, which 
he didributed with a liberal hand both among his friends and. 
his opponents *, 

Cortes, having thus rendered the union between himfelf 
and his army indiffoluble by thofe common aiSts of difobedience,. 
thought he might now venture to quit the camp in which he 
had hitherto remained, and advance into the country. To 
this he was encouraged by an event no lefs fortunate than fea- 
fonablc. Some Indians having approached his camp in a myfte- 
rious manner, were introduced into his prefence. He found 
that they were fent with a proffer of friendfliip from the ca- 
zique of Zcmpoalla, a confiderable town at no great diftance j 
and from their anfwers to a variety of queftions which he put 
to them, according to his ufual pratlice in every interview with 
the people of the country, he gathered, that their mailer, 
though fubjedl to the Mexican empire, was impatient of the 
yoke, and filled with fuch dread and hatred of Montezumaj 
that nothing could be more acceptable to him than any prorpe<n: 
of deliverance from the oppreflion under which he groaned. 
.On hearing this, a ray of light and hope broke in upon the 
mind of Cortes. He faw that the great empire which he in¬ 
tended to attack was not united, nor its fovereign beloved. He 
concluded, that the caufes of difaffedtion could not be confined 
to one province, but that in other corners there muft be mal¬ 
contents, fo weary of fubje<^ion, or fo defirous of change, as 
to be ready to follow the ilandard of any protestor. Full of 
thofe ideas, on which he began to form a fcheme, that time. 


< B. Diaz. c. 44. 
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and more perfect information concerning the Rate of the couu- cook 

try, enabled him to mature, he gave a moft gracious reception \_ — 

to the Zempoallans, and promifed foon to vifit their cazique". 

In order to perform this promife, it was not ncccfliiry to vary Marches to 
the route wdiich he had already fixed for his march. Some of- 
ficers, whom he had employed to furvey the coafi:, having dif- 
covered a village named Quiabiflan, about forty miles to the 
northward, which, both on account of the fertility of the foil, 
and comrnodioufnefs of the harbour, feemed to be a more pro¬ 
per Ration for a fettlement than that where he was encamped, 

Cortes determined to remove thither. Zempoalla lay in his 
way, where the cazique received him in the manner which he* 
had reafon to expCiR; with gifts and carefles, like a man foli- 
citous to gain his good-will j with refpedR approaching almoR 
to adoration, like one who looked up to him as a deliverer. 

From him he learned many particulars with refpeft to the cha- 
rafler of Montezuma, and the circumRances which rendered 
his dominion odious. He was a tyrant, as the cazique told him 
with tears, haughty, cruel, and fufpicious; who treated his 
own fubjeds with arrogance, ruined the conquered provinces 
by exceflive exaflions,. and often tore their fons and'daughters 
frpm them by violence; the former, to be offered as vidlims to ’ 
his gods; the latter, to be referved as concubines for himfelf or 
favourites. Cortes, in reply to him, artfully infinuated, that 
one gfeat objedt of the Spaniards in vifiting a country fo remote 
from their own, was to redrefs grievances, and to relieve the 
opprefled ; and having encouraged him to hope for this inters 
pofition in due time, he continued his march to Quiabiflan. 


“ C. Diaz. c. 41. Comara Cron. c. zS. 
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The fpot which his officers had recommended as a proper 
fituation, appeared to him to be fo well chofen, that he imme¬ 
diately marked out ground for a town. The houfes to be ereded 
were only hutsj but thefe were to be furrounded with fortifi¬ 
cations, of fufficient ftrength to refift the aflfaults of an Indian 
army. As the finifliing of thofe fortifications was eflential to 
the exlftence of a colony, and of no Icfs importance in profe- 
cuting the defigns which the leader and hb followers medi* 
tated, both in order to fecure a place of retreat, and to preferve 
their communication with the fea, every man in s.he army, 
officers as well as fcldiurs, put his hand to the work» Cortes 
himfeif fetting them an example of adivity, and perfeverance in 
Jabour. The Indians of Zempoalla and Quiabifian lent tlieir 
aid i and this petty fiation, the parent of fo many mighty fet- 
tlements, was foon in a fiate of defence 

While engaged in this neceffary work, Cortes had feveral 
interviews with the caziques of Zempoalla and Quiabifian; and 
availing himfeif of their wonder and alloniihment at the new 
objeds which they daily beheld, he gradually infpired them 
with fuch an high opinion of the Spanbrds, as beings of a fu- 
perior order, and irreliftible in arms, that, relying on their 
protedion, they ventured to infult the Mexican power, at the 
very name of which they were accuftomed to tremble. Some 
of Montezuma’s officers having appeared to levy the ufual tri¬ 
bute, and to demand a certain number of human vidims, as an 
expiation for their guilt in prefuming to hold intercourfc with 
thofe ftrangers whom the emperor had commanded to leave his 
dominions, inftead of obeying the order, they made them pri- 

B. Diaz, c. 45. 46. 4S. Gorotra Cron, c. 3a, 33. 37. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. v. 
c. 8, 9. 
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loners, treated them with great indignity, and as their fuper- ^ K 

ftition was no lefs barbarous than that of the Mexicans, they > ,j 

threatened to facrifice tliem to their gods. From this laft dan- 
gcr they were delivered by the interpotidon of Cortes, who 
manifcfted the utmoft horror at the mention of fuch a deed. 

The two caziques having now been puQied to an slO: of fuch 
open rebellion, as left them no hope of fafety but in attaching 
themfelves inviolably to th6 Spaniards, they foon completed 
their union with them, by formally acknowledging themfelves 
to be vafl^ls of the fame monarch. Their example was fol¬ 
lowed by the Totonaques, a fierce people who inhabited the. 
mountainous part of the country. They willingly fubje£lted 
themfelves to the crown of Caftile, and offered to accompany 
Cortes, with all their forces, in his march towards Mexico 


Cortes had now been above three months in New Spain; Hismcafures 
and though this period had not been diftinguilhed by martial ion^fi^mation 
enierprifes, every moment had been employed in operations, 
which, though lefs fplendid, were more important. By his 
addrefs in conducing his intrigues with his own army, as well 
as his fagacity in carrying on his negociations with the natives, 
he had already laid the foundations of his future fuccefs. But 
whatever confidence he might place in the plan which he had 
formed, he could not but perceive, that as his title to com¬ 
mand was derived from a doubtful authority, he held it by a 
precarious^tenure. The injuries which Velafquez had received^ 
were fuch as would naturally prompt him to apply for redrefs 
to their common fovereign; and fuch a reprefentation might 
be given of his condu<fi;, that he had reafon to apprehend, not 
only that he might be degraded from his prefent rank, but fub- 

> B. Diaz. c. 47. Gomara Cron. 3^, 36. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. v. c. 9, ic, 11. 
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jei^ed to pUnifliment. Before he began >hi8 march, it was ne^ 
/ cellary to take the mofi: effectual precautlbns agaioft this 
pending danger. With tips view, he perfuaded tjie magiftrates 
of his colony to addlrefs a letter to the king, containing a long 
account of their own fervices; a pompous defeription of the 
country which they had bifeovered ; its riches, the number of 
its inhabitants, their ‘civilization and arts.; a view of the pro> 
grefs which they had already made, in annexing feveral exten* 
five provinces of it to the crown of Caftile, and of the fchemes 
■which they had formed, as well as the hopes which they enter¬ 
tained, of reducing the whole to fubjeftion; and laft of all, they 
gave a minute detail of the motives which had induced them 
to, renounce all connection with Velafquez, to fettle a colony 
dependant upon the crown alone, and to veil the fupreme 
power, civil as well as military, in the hands of Cortes; hum¬ 
bly requeflting their fovereign *to ratify what they had d 9 ne by 
his royai authority. Cortes himfelf wrote in a fimilar ftrain ; 
and as he knew that the Spanifli court, accuftomed to the ex¬ 
aggerated reprefentations of every new country by its difeo- 
verer, would give little credit to their fplendid accounts of New 
Spain, if they were not accompanied with fuch a fpecimen of 
what it contained, as would excite an high idea of its opulence, 
he folicited his foldiers to rclinquilh what they might claim 
as their part of the treafures which had hitherto been collected, 
in order that the whole might be fent to the king. Such was 
the afeendant which he had acquired oyer their minds, andfuch 
their own romantic expectations of future wealth, that an 
army of indigent and rapacious adventurers was capable of this 
generous effort, and offered to their fovereign the richeft pre- 
fent that had hitherto been tranfmitted from the New World '. 
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Portocarrero and Montejo, the chief magiftrates of the colony, 
were appointed to carry this prefent to Caftile, with cxpicl's 
orders not to touch at Cuba in their paflage thither % 

While a veflel was preparing for their departure, an un- 
expeded event occalioned a general alarm. Some foldiers and 
failors, fecretly attached to Velafquez, or intimidated at the 
profpe£I of the dangers unavoidable in attempting to penetrate 
into the heart of a great empire with fuch unequal force, formed 
the defign*of feizing one of the brigantines, and making their 
cfcape to Cuba, in order to give the governor fuch intelligence 
as might enable him to intercept the (hip which was to carry 
the treafure and difpatches to Spain. This confpiracy, though 
formed by perfons of low rank, was conduced with profound 
fecrecy; but at the moment when every thing was ready for 
execution, they were betrayed by one of their aflbeiates. 

Though the good fortune of Cortes interpofed fo fca- 
fonably on this occafion, the dete< 5 tion of this confpiracy filled 
his mind with moft difquieting apprehenfions, and prompted 
him to execute a fcheme which he had long revolved. He 
perceived that the fpirit of difaffedtion fiill lurked among 
his troops; that though hitherto checked by the uniform 
fuccefs of his fchemes, or kept down by the hand of au- 
tlsority, various events might occur which would encourage 
and call it forth. He obferved, that many of his men, weary 
of the fatigue of fcrvicc, longed to reviiit their fcttlcincnts 
in Cuba; and that upon any appearance of extraordinary 
danger, or any reverfe of fortune, it would be impofni)le 
to rcllrain them from returning thither. He was fcnfiblc 

“ £. c 5|, Gomara Cron. c. 40. 
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^ that his forces, already too feeble, could bear no diminution, 
and that a very fmall defedlion of his followers would oblige 
him to abandon the cnterprife. After ruminating, often, and 
with much folicitude, upon thofe particulars, he faw no hope 
of fuccefs, but in cutting off all poflibility of retreat, and re¬ 
ducing his men to the neccffity of adopting the fame refolution 
with which he himfelf was animated, either to conquer or to 
perilh. With this view, he detenhined to deftroy his fleet; 
but as he durfl; not venture to execute fuch a bold refolution by 
his Angle authority, he laboured to bring his foldiei^ to adopt 
his ideas with refpedl to the propriety of this mcafure. His 
addrefs in accomplifliing this was not inferior to the arduous 
occafion in which it was employed. He perfuaded fomc, that 
the fliips had fuffered fo much by having been long at fea, as 
to be altogether unfit for fervice; to others he pointed out 
what a feafonable reinforcement of ftrength they would derive 
from the junction of anJiundred men,, now unprolitably em¬ 
ployed as failors; and to all he reprefented the neceflity of 
fixing their eyes and wiflics upon what was before them, with¬ 
out allowing the idea of a retreat once to enter their thoughts. 
With univerfal confent the fhips were drawn afhorc, and after 
ftripping them of their fails, rigging, iron-works, and what¬ 
ever elfe might be of ufe, they were broke in pieces. Thus, 
from an effort of magnanimity, to which there is nothing pa¬ 
rallel in hiftory, five hundred men voluntarily confented to be 
. ,fhut up in a hoftile country, filled with powerful and unknown 
nations; and having precluded every means of efcape, left 
themfelves without any refource but their own valour and per- 
feverance 

^ Rclat. di Cortes. Ramuf. iii. 225. B. Diaz. c. $7, jS. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. v. 
c. 14. 
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Nothing now retarded Cortes; the alacrity of his troops ^ 

and the difpofition of his allies were equally favourable. Ail '___r 

the advantages, however, derived from the latter, though pro- 
cured by much afliduity and addrefs, were well-nigh loft in a 
moment by an indifcrect fally of religious zeal, which, on 
many occafions, precipitated Cortes into adions inconfiftcnt 
with the prudence that cliftinguilhes his character. Though 
hitherto he had neither time nor opportunity to explain to the 
natives the errors of their own fuperftition, or to inftrud them 
in the prlhciples of the Chriftian faith, he commanded his fol- 
diers to overturn the altars and to deftroy the idols in the chief 
temple of Zempoalla, and in their place to ered a crucifix and 
an image of the Virgin Mary. The people beheld this with 
aftonifliment and horror; the priefts excited tSem to arms; 
but fuch was the authority of Cortes, and fo great the afeendant 
which the Spaniards had acquired, that the commotion was ap- 
peafed without bloodfhcd, and concord perfedly re-eftablilhed 

Cortes began his march from Zempoalla on the fixtcenth Advances in- 
of Auguft, with five hundred men, fifteen horfe, and fix field- 
pieces. The reft of his troops, confifting chiefly of fuch as 
from age or infirmity were lefs fit for adive fervice, he left as 
a garrifon in Villa Rica, under the command of Efcalante, an 
officer of merit, and warmly attached to his intereft. The 
cazique of Zempoalla fupplied him with provifions, and with 
two hundred of thofe Indians called Tamsmesy whofc office, in 
a country where tame animals were unknown, was to carry 
burdens, and perform all fervile labour. They were a great 
relief to the Spanifh foldiers, who hitherto had been obliged, 

* B. Diaz. C.41, 42. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. v. c. 3, 4. 
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B 0^0 K not only to carry their own baggage, but to drag along the 
I——artillery by main force. He offered likewife a confiderable body 
of his troops, but Cortes was fatisfied with four hundred; tak¬ 
ing care, however, to chufe perfons of fuch note as might prove 
hoftages for the fidelity of their mafter. Nothing memorable 
happened in his progrefs, until he arrived on the confines of 
Tlafcala. The inhabitants of that province, a warlike people, 
were implacable enemies of the Mexicans, and had been united 
in an ancient alliance with the caziques of Zempoalla. Though 
lefs civilized than the fubjeds of Montezuma, they were ad¬ 
vanced in improvement far beyond the rude nations of Ame¬ 
rica, whofe manners we have deferibed. They had made con¬ 
fiderable progrefs in agriculture; they dwelt in large towns; 
they were not ftrangers to fome fpecies of commerce ; and in 
• the imperfed accounts of their inftitutions and laws, tranfmitted 
to us by the early Spanifli writers, we difeern traces both of 
diftributive juftice and of criminal jurifdi^lion, in their interior 
police. But fiill, as the degree of their civilization was incom¬ 
plete, and as they depended for fubfiftence hot on agriculture 
alone, but trufted for it, in a great meafure, to hunting, they 
retained many of the qualities natural to men in this ftatc. 
Like them, they were fierce and revengeful; like them, too, 
they were high-fpirited and independant. In confeqiience of 
the former, they were involved in perpetual hoftilitics, and 
had but a flender and occafional intercourfe with neighbouring 
Rates. The latter infpired them with fuch deteftation of fervi- 
tude, that they not only refufed to ftoop to a foreign yoke, and 
maintained an obftinate and fuccefsful conteft in defence of their 
liberty againft the fuperior power of the Mexican empire,;, but 
they guarded with equal folicitude againft domeftic tyranny; 

and 
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and difdaining to acknowledge any mailer, they lived under ^ o^o ic 
the mild and limited jurifdidlion of a council elcded by their \—.-v —a 
level al tribes. ' 


Cortes, though he had received information concerning the 
martial character of this people, flattered himfelf that his pro- 
feflions of delivering the opprefled from the tyranny of Mon- 
tezuma, their enmity to the Mexicans, and the example of 
their ancient allies the Zcmpoallans, might induce them to 
grant hliif a friendly reception. In order to difpoi’e them to 
this, four Zcmpoallans of great eminence were fent ambafla- 
doFS, to requeft, in his name and in that of their cazique, that 
they would permit the Spaniards to pafs through the territories 
of Tlafcala in their way to Mexico. But iiiftcad of the favour¬ 
able aufvver which was expedled, the TIafcalans feized the am- 
baflTadors, and, without any regard to their public charader, 
made preparations for facrificing them to their gods. At the 
fame time, they aflTembled their troops, in order to oppofe tliofc 
unknown invaders, if they ihould attempt to make their palliige 
good by force of arms. Various motives concurred in precipi¬ 
tating the TIafcalans into this refoludon. A fierce people, fluit 
up within its own narrow prccinds, and little accuftomed to any 
intercourfe with foreigners, is apt to confidcr every flrangcr as 
an enemy, and is cafily excited to arms. I hcy concluded, from 
Cortes’s propol’al of villting Montezuma In lus capital, that, 
notwithftanding all his profeflions,. he courted the friendlhip of 
a monarch whom they both hated and feared. The imprudent 
zeal of Cortes in violating the temples in Zcmpoalla, filled the 
TIafcalans with horror; and as they were no lei’s attached to 
their fupcrftition than the other nations of New Spain, they 
were impatient to avenge their injured gods, and to acquire the 

merit 
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merit of offering up to them as victims thofe impious men, 
who had dared to profane their altars; the Spaniards, from 
the fmallnefs of their number, were objects of their contempt; 
they had not yet meafured their own ftrength with theirs, and 
had no idea of the fuperiority which they derived from their 
arms and difcipline. 

Cortes, after waiting fome days, in vain, for the return 
of his ambafladors, advanced into the Tlafcalan territories. As 
the refolutions of people who delight in war are executed with 
no lefs promptitude than they are formed, he found troops in 
the field ready to oppofe him.* They attacked him with great 
intrepidity, and in the firft encounter, wounded fome of the 
Spaniards, and killed two horfes; a lofs, in their fituation, of 
great moment, becaufe it was irreparable. From this fpecinien 
of the courage of his new enemies, Cortes faw the ncceffity of 
proceeding with caution. His army marched in clofe order; 
he chofe the Nations, where he halted with attention, and for¬ 
tified every camp with extraordinary care. During fourteen 
days he was expofed to almoft uninterrupted aflaults, the Tlaf- 
calans advancing with numerous armies, and renewing the at¬ 
tack in various forms, with a degree of valour and perfeverance 
to which the Spaniards had feen nothing parallel in the New 
World. The Spanifli hiftorians deferibe thofe fucceflive battles 
with great pomp, .and enter into a minute detail of particulars, 
mingling many exaggerated and incredible circumftanccs with 
thofe which are real and marvellous. But no power of words 
can render the recital of a combat interefting, where there is no 
equality of danger j and when the narrative clofes with an ac- 

< See NOTE IX. 
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count of thoufands flain on the one fide, while not a fingle per- 
fon falls on the other, the muft laboured delbriptions of the 
previous difpofition of the troops, or of the various viciifitudes 
in the engagement, command no attention. 

There are fome circumftances, however, in this war, which 
arc memorable and merit notice, as they throw light upon the 
charadier both of the people of New Spain, and of their con¬ 
querors. Though the Tlafcalans brought into the field fuch vaft 
armies as appear fufficient to have overwhelmed the Spaniards, 
they were never able to make any impreflion upon their fmall 
battalion. Singular as this may feem, it is not inexplicable. 
The Tlafcalans, though addided to war, were, like all unpo- 
iiflred nations, firangers to military order and difeipline, and 
loft all the advantage which they might haVe derived from their 
numbers, and the impetuofity of their attack, by their conftant 
folicitiule to carry oif the dead and wounded. This point of 
honour, founded on a fentiment of tendernefs natural to the 
human mind, and ftrengthened by anxiety to preferve the bo¬ 
dies of their countrymen from being devoured by their enemies, 
w'as univerfal among the people of New Spain. Attention to 
this pious office occupied them, even during the heat of com¬ 
bat S broke their union, and diminiflied the force of the im- 
prelfion which they might have made by a joint effort. 

Not only was their fuperiority in number of little avail, but 
the impcrfedlion of their military weapons rendered their va¬ 
lour in a great meafure inoffenfive. After three battles, and 
many ikirmifhes and alfaults, not one Spaniard was killed in 


* B. Diaz. c. 65, 
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the field. Arrows and fpcars, headed with flint or the bones 
of fiflies, flakes hardened in the fire, and wooden Iwords* 
though dcftruiflive weapons among naked Indians, were eafily 
turned afide by the Spanifli bucklers, and could hardly pene¬ 
trate the efcaupilcst or quilted jackets which the foldiers wore. 
The Tlafcalans advanced boldly to the charge, and often fought 
liand to hand. Many of the Spaniards were wounded, though 
all (lightly, which cannot be imputed to any want of courage 
in their enemies, but to the defe«fl; of the arms with which they 
a flailed them. 

Notwithstanding the fury with which the Tlafcalans at¬ 
tacked the Spaniards, they feem to have condudled their 
hoflilitics with fome degree of barbarous generolity. They 
gave the Spaniards warning of their hoftilc intentions, and as 
they knew that they wanted provifions, and imagined, per¬ 
haps, like the other Americans, that they had left their own 
country bccaufe it did not afford them fubfiftence, they fent to 
their camp a large fupply of poultry and maize, defiring them 
to eat plcnfifully, becaufe they fcorned to attack an enemy cn- 
fcehled by hunger, and it would be an affront to their Gods to 
offer them famifhed viiffims, as well as difagreable to thcni- 
felvcs to feed on fuch emaciated prey \ 

When they were taught by the fir ft encounter with their 
new enemies, that it was not eafy to execute this threat; when 
they perceived, in the fubfequent engagements, that notwith- 
llanding all the efforts of their own valour, of W'hich they had 
a very high opinion, not one of the Spaniards was flain or 
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talcen* they began to conceive them to be a fuperior order of ^ ^ 

beingSi againft whom human power could not avail. In this 
extremity, they had recourfe to their priefts, requiring them 
to reveal the niyflerious caufes of fuch extraordinary events, 
and to declare what new means they fliould employ in order to 
repulfe thofe formidable invaders. The priefts, after many fa- 
crifices and incantations, delivered this refponfe. That thefe 
llrangers were the offspring of the fun, procreated by his ani¬ 
mating energy in the regions of the eaft ; that, by day, while 
cherifhed with the influence of his parental beams, they were 
invincible ; but by night, when his reviving heat was with¬ 
drawn, their vigour declined and faded like the herbs in the 
field, and they dwindled down into mortal men*. Theories 
Icfs plaufible have gained credit with more enlightened nations, 
and have influenced their condudl. In confcquence of this, the 
7’lafcalans, with the implicit confidence of men who fancy 
thcmfclvcs to be under the guidance of Heaven, afted in con- 
tradidlion to one of their mofl eftablifhcd maxims in war, and 
ventured to attack the enemy in the night-time, in hopes of 
deftroying them when enfeebled and furprifed. But Cortes 
had more vigilance and difeernment than to be deceived by the 
rude ftratagems of an Indian army. The ccntinels at his out- 
pofts, obferving fome extraordinary movement among the Tlaf- 
calans, gave the alarm, in a moment the troops were under 
arras, and Tallying out, difperfed the party with great flaugh- 
ter, without allowing them to approach the camp. Convinced, 
by fad experience, that their priefls had deluded them, and 
fatisfied that they attempted in vain, either to deceive or to 
vanquifh their enemies, the ficrcenefs of tl\c I'kifcalans abated, 
and they began to incline ferioufly to peace. 

( B. Diaz. c. C 6 . 
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They were at a lofs, however, in what manner to atldrefs 
the ftrangcrs, what idea to form of their cliaradcr, and wlie- 
thcr to conlidcr them as beings of a gentle or of a malevolent 
nature. There were circumftanccs in their condu<3: which 
feemed to I'avour each opinion. On the one hand, as thp 
Spaniards conftantly diCmiircd the prifoners whom they took, 
not only without injury, but often with prefents of Euro¬ 
pean toys, and renewed their offers of peace after every vic¬ 
tory ; this lenity amazed people accuftomed to the exterminat¬ 
ing fyllcm of war known in America, and who fatrificed and 
devoured W’iihout mercy all the captives taken in battle, and 
dirpol’cd them to entertain favourable fentiments of their huma¬ 
nity. But, on the other hand, as Cortes had I'eized fifty of 
their countrymen who brought provifions to his camp, and 
fuppofing them to be fpies, had cut off their hands'"; this 
bloody rpc€tacle, added to the terror occalioned by the fire¬ 
arms and horfes, filled them wfilh dreadful impreffions of their 
ferocity Accordingly, this uncertainty was apparent in their 
mode of addrefling the Spaniards. “ If, faid they, you arc 
divinities of a cruel and favage nature, we prefent to you five 
flaves, that you may drink their blood and eat their flelli. If 
you arc mild deities, accept an offering of incenfe and varie¬ 
gated plumes. If you are men, here is meat, and bread and 
fruit to nouriffi you *’*. The peace which both parties now dc- 
fired with equal ardour, was foon concluded. The Tlafcalans 
yielded themfelves as vaffals to the crown of Caftile, and en¬ 
gaged to aflift Cortes in all his future operations. He took the 
republic under his protection, and promifed to defend their 
perfons and poffcflions from injury or violence. 


Cortes Kekt. Ramur. iii. 228. C. Gomara Cron. c. 48. < Sec NOTE X. 

B. Diaz. c. 70. Gomara Cron. c. 47. Herfcra, dec. 2. lib. vi. c. 7. 
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This treaty was concluded at a feafonahle juncture for tlie 
Spaniards. The fatigue of fervice among a'fmall body of men, 
furrounded by fuch a multitude of enemies, was incredible. 
Half the army was on duty every night, and even they whofe 
turn it was to reft, flept always upon their arms, that they 
might be ready to run to their pofts on a moment’s warning. 
Many of them were wounded, a good number, and among 
thefe Cortes himfelf, laboured under the diftemper peculiar 
to the climate, and feveral had died fincc they fet out 
from Vera Cruz. Notwitliftanding the fupplies which 
they received from the Tlafcalans, they were often in 
want of provifions, and fo deftitutc of the neceflarics moft 
requilitc in dangerous feivice; that they had no falvc to drefs 
their wounds, but what was compofed with the fat of the In¬ 
dians whom they had flain Worn out with fuch intolerable 
toil and hardfliips, many of the foldiers began to murmur, 
and when they rellc^led on the multitude and boldnefs of their 
enemies, more were ready to defpair. It required the utmoft 
exertion of Cortes’s authority and addrefs to check this fpirit of 
defpondcncy in its progrefs, and to reanimate his followers with 
their wonted fenfe of their own fuperiority over the enemies 
with whom they had to contend The fubmiifion of the Tlaf- 
Calans, and their own triumphant entry into the capital city, 
where they were received with the reverence paid to beings of 
a fuperior order, baniflicd, at once, from the minds of the 
Spaniards all memory of pafl: fufi'erings, dilpcllcd every .nnxi- 
ous thought with rcfpe£b to their future operations, and fully 
fatisfied them that there was not now any power in America 
able to withftand their arras ". 

’ B. Diaz. c. C2. 0^. " Cortes Rclat. Ranuf. iii. 22>j. R. Dia/.. c. 69. 

Gomara Cron. c. 51. " Cortes Rclai. Ra nuf. iii. zy, B. Dia^, c. 71. 
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OsiiTss remained twenty days in Tlafcalaj .in order to alldw 
his troops a fliort interval of repofe after fneh hard fervice- 
During that time, he was employed in tranfatShions and inqui¬ 
ries of great moment with refped to his future fehemes. In 
his daily conferences with the Tlafcalan chiefs, he received in¬ 
formation concerning every particular relative to the ftate of the 
Mexican empire, or to the qualities of its fovereign, which 
could be of ufe in regulating his condu(if, whether he Ihould 
be obliged to zQ. as a friend or as an enemy. As he found 
that the antipathy of his new allies to the Mexican nation was 
no lefs implacable than had been reprefented, and perceived 
what benefit he might derive from the aid of fuch powerful 
confederates, he employed all his powers of infinuation in order 
to gain their confidence. Nor was any extraordinary exertion 
of thefe neceflary. The Tlafcalans, with the levity of mind 
natural to unpoliihed men, were, of their own accord, difpofed 
to run from the extreme of hatred to that of fondnefs. Every 
thing in the appearance and condud of their guells, was to them 
matter of wonder ®. They gazed at whatever the Spaniards did 
with admiration, and fancying them to be of heavenly origin, 
were eager not only to comply with their demands, but to an¬ 
ticipate their wiflies. They offered, accordingly, to accom¬ 
pany Cortes in his march to Mexico, with all the forces of the 
republic, under the command of their raoft experienced cap¬ 
tains. 

But, after beftowing fo much pains on cementing this 
union, all the beneficial fruits of it were on the point of being 
loft, by a new effufion of that intemperate zeal with which 


• See NOTli XI. 
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Cortes was animated, no lefs than the other adventurers of the 
age. They all confidered thcmfelves as inftruments employed 
by Heaven to propagate the Chriftian faith, and the lefs they 
were qualified cither by their knowledge or morals for fuch a 
funiiion, they were more eager to difeharge it. The profound 
veneration of the Tlafcalans for the Spaniards, having encou¬ 
raged Cortes to explain to fomc of their chiefs the dodrines of 
the Chriftian religion, and to infift that they ftiould abandon 
their own fuperftitions, and embrace the faith of their new 
friends, tliey, according to an idea univerfal among barbarous 
nations, readily acknowledged the truth and excellence of w'hat 
he taught; but contended, that the Tetiks of Tlafcala were di¬ 
vinities no lefs than the God m whom the Spaniards believed ; 
and as that Being was iniitled to their homage, fo they w'ere 
bound to revere the fame powers which their anceftors had- 
worfhipped. Cortes continued, ncverthclefs, to urge his de¬ 
mand in a tone of authority, mingling threats with his argu¬ 
ments, until the Tlafcalans could bear it no longer, and con¬ 
jured him never to mention this again, left the Gods ftiould 
avenge on their heads the guilt of having liftened to fuch a 
propofition. Cortes, aftonifticd and enraged at their obftinacy, 
prepared to execute by force what he could not accomplifh by 
perfuafion, and was going to overturn their altars, and caft 
down their idols with the fame violent hand ;^s at Zcmpoalla, 
if father Bartholcmew de Olmcdo, chaplain to the expedition, 
had not checked his inconfiderate impetuofity. He reprefented 
the imprudence of fuch an attempt in a large city new'ly re¬ 
conciled, and filled with people no lefs fuperftitious than war¬ 
like} he declared that the proceeding at Zempoalla had always 
appeared to him precipitate and unjuft; that religion was nor 
to be propagated by the fvvord, or infidels to be converted by 
6 violence 5 . 
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violence j that other weapons were to be employed in this mi- 
niftery, patient inftrudtion muft enlighten the underfianding, 
and pious example captivate the heart, before men could be 
induced t(> abandon error and embrace the trullt Amidft 
fcencs, where a narrow-minded bigotry appears in fiich clofe 
union with opprelEon and cruelty, fenliments fo liberal and 
humane, footh the mind with unexpefted plcafurc; and at a 
time, when the rights of confcience were little underftood in 
the Chriftian' world, and the idea of toleration unknown, one 
is ^ftohilhed to find a Spanifh monk of the fixteenth century 
/among the firft advocates againft perfecution, and in behalf of 
religious liberty. The remonftrances of an ecclcfiaftic no lefs 
rcfpe£table for wifdom than virtue, had their proper weight 
with Cortes. He left the TIafcalans in the undifturbed exer- 
cife of their own rites, requiring only that they fliould defift 
from their horrid practice of offering human viiftims in fa- 
crifice. 


A K'.inccs 
dicluLi. 


10 


Oct. 13. 


Cortes, as foon as his troops were (it for fervice, rcfolved 
to continue his march towards Mexico, notwithftanding the 
carneft dilfuafives of the TIafcalans, who reprefented his de- 
ftrudion as unavoidable, if he put hiinfclf in the power of a 
prince fo faithlcfs and cruel as Montezuma. As he w'as ac¬ 
companied by fix thoufand TIafcalans, he had now the com¬ 
mand of forces which refemblcd a regular army. They di- 
redled their courfe towards Cholula; Montezuma, who had at 
length confented to admit the Spaniards into his prcfcnce, hav¬ 
ing informed Cortes, that he had given orders for his friendly 
reception there. Cholula was a confidcrablc town, and though 
only five leagues dillant from Tlafcala, was formerly an inde- 


F P. Di.iz. c. 77. p 54, c. 83. p. 61. 
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pendent Hate, but had been lately lubjedicd to the Mexican ^ 0^0 IC 

empire. This was confidercd by all the people of New Spain v,—--- 

as a holy place, the laniUiary and chief leat of tlieir gods, to 
which pilgrims rclbrted from every province, and a greater 
number of human vicliiiis were offered in its principal temple 
than even in that of Mexico Montezuma feems to have in¬ 
vited the Spaniards thither, cither from fbinc fuperlliliout hope 
that the gods would not fufibr this facred manfion to be defiled, 

WMthoiil jxiuring down their W'rath upon thofc iinpir,us flrangcrs, 
who vcntisred to infult their power in the place of its peculiar 
refidcncc, or from a belief that he liimi’elf might there attempt 
to cut them off with more certain fuccefs, under the immediate 
protedion of his divinities. 


Cortes had been warned by the Tlafcalans, before be fet The ferprityr 
out on his march, to keep a watchful eye over the Cholidans. "u o thac.*^ 
lie himfclf, though received into the town with much feemlng 
refped: and cordiality, obferved fcveral circumftanccs in vlioir 
condud; which excited fufpicion. Two of the Tlafcalans, who 
were encamped at fome diftance from the town, as the Clio- 
lulans refufed to admit their ancient enemies within its pre- 
cinds, having found means to enter in dii'guife, acquainted 
Cortes, that they obferved the women and children of the prin¬ 
cipal citizens retiring in great hurry every night; and that fix 
children had been facriliced in the chief temple, a rite which 
indicated the execution of fome warlike enterprife to be ap¬ 
proaching. At the fame time, Marina the interpreter received 
information from an Indian w^oman of diflindion, whofc con¬ 
fidence fhe had gained, that the deftrudion of her friends was 

t Torquemada Monar. Ind. i. 281,282. ii. 291. Gojnara Cron. c. Qi. Hcrrer.i, 
dec. 2. lib. vii. c. z. 
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B 0^0 K concerted ; that a body of Mexican troops lay concealed neae 

Vi the town; that fome of the ftreets were barricaded, and in 

-others, pits or deep trenches were dug, and {lightly covered 
over, as traps into which the horfe might fall; that ftones and 
iniilive weapons were collc£tcd on the tops of the temples, 
with which to overwhelm the infantry ; that the fatal hour was 
now at hand, and their ruin unavoidable. Cortes, alarmed at 
this concurring evidence, fecretly arrefted three of the chief 
priefts, and extorted from them a confefliion that confirmed the 
intelligence which he had received. As not a moment was to 
be lolt, he inftantly refolved to prevent his enemies, and to in- 
flidil on them fuch dreadful vengeance as might ftrike Monte¬ 
zuma and his fubjeds with terror. For this purpofe, the Spa¬ 
niards and Zempoallans were drawn up in a large court, which 
had been allotted for their quarters near the centre of the town; 
the Tlafcalans had orders to advance; the magiftrates, and (e- 
vcral of the chief citizens, were fent for under various pretexts, 
and feized. On a fignal given, the troops rufhed out, and fell 
upon the multitude, deflitute of leaders, and fo much aflo- 
nifhed, that the weapons dropped from their hands, and they 
flood motionlefs, and incapable of defence. While the Spa¬ 
niards prelTed them in front, the Tlafcalans attacked them in 
the rear. The ftreets were filled with bloodlhed and death. 
The temples, which afforded a retreat to the priefts and fome 
of the leading men, were fet on fire, and they perilhed in the 
flames. This feene of horror continued two days; during 
which, the wretched inhabitants fuffered all that the deftruflive 
rage of the Spaniards, or the implacable revenge of their Indian 
allies, could inflidl. At length the carnage ceafed, after the 
{laughter of fix thoufand Cholulans, without the lofs of a fingle 
Spaniard. Cortes then rekafed the magiftrates, and reproach¬ 
ing 
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ing them bitterly for their intended treachery, declared, that 
as juftice was now appeafed, he forgave the offence, but re¬ 
quired them to recal the citizens who had fled, and re-eftablifli 
order in the town. Such was the afeendant which the Spa¬ 
niards had acquired over this fuperftitious race of men, and 
fo deeply were they imprefled with an opinion of their fuperior 
difeernment, as well as power, that, in obedience to this com¬ 
mand, the city was in a few days filled again with people, who, 
amidft the ruins of their facred buildings, yielded rclpedlful 
fervicc to ifien whofe hands were ftained with the blood of their 
relations and fellow-citizens 

From Cholula, Cortes advanced diredly towards Mexico, 
which was only twenty leagues diftant. In every place through 
which he pafled, he was received as a perfon poirefled of fuffi- 
cient power to deliver the empire from the oppreflion under 
which it groaned} and the caziqnes or governors, with the un- 
referved confidence repofed in fuperior beings, communicated 
to him all the grievances which they felt under the tyrannical 
government of Montezuma. When Cortes firfl; obferved the 
feeds of difeontent in the remote provinces of the empire, a ray 
of liope broke in upon his mind; but when he difeovered fnch 
fymptoms of alienation from their monarch near the feat of go¬ 
vernment, he concluded that the vital parts of the conflitution 
were affccled, and conceived the niofl fanguinc expe(Slations of 
overturning a flate wixofe natural fliength was thus divided and 
impaired. While tliofe reflexions encouraged the general to 
perfift in Ids arduous undertaking, • the foldicrs were no Icfs 
animated by obfervations more obvious to their capacity. In' 

' C«rtcs Rclat. Rainut ni. . B: t>j>z.'c. 83. Qomara Cron. c. Hoircra, 
lU-.. 2. lib. vii, c. I, 2. See NUTii XII. 
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defcendlng from the mountains of Chaleo, acrofs which the 
road lay, the vaft plain of Mexico opened gradually to their 
view. When they firft beheld this profpe^, one of the moft 
ftriking and beautiful on the face of the earth; when they ob- 
ferved fertile and cultivated fields, ftretching farther than the eye 
could reach ; when they faw a lake refembling the fca in extent, 
encompafled with large .towns, and difeovered the capital city 
fifing upon an ifland in the middle, adorned with its temples 
and turrets 'y the feene fo far exceeded their imagination, that 
fome believed the fanciful deferiptions of romance were realized, 
and that its enchanted palaces and gilded domes were prefented 
to their fight; others could hardly perfuade themfelves that 
this wonderful fpedacle was any thing more than a dream *. 
As they advanced, their doubts were removed, but their amaze¬ 
ment increafed. They were now fully fatisfied that the country 
was rich beyond any conception which they had formed of it, 
and flattered themfelves, that at length they fliould obtain an, 
ample recompence for all their ferviccs and fuiBFerings. 

No enemy had yet appeared to oppofe their progrefs, though 
fevcral circiimftances occurred which led them to fufpedl that 
fome defign was formed to furprife and cut them off. Many 
meflengers arrived fuccclfively from Montezuma, permitting 
them one day-to advance, requiring them on the next to retire,, 
as his hopes or fears alternately prevailed ; and fo .wonderful 
was this infatuation, which feems to be unaccountable on any 
fuppofition but that of a fiiperftitious dread of the Spaniards, as 
beings of a fiiperior nature, that Cortes was almofl: at the gates 
of the capital, before the monarch had determined whether to 
receive him as a friend, or to oppofe him as an enemy. But as no 
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Hgn of open hoflility appeared, the Spaniards, without regarding ® 9 ^° ^ 
the iluduations of Montezuma’s fentiments, continued their 
march along the caufeway which led to Mexico through the lake, ' 
with great circumfpedion and the (Irideft difcipline, though wltli^ 
out Teeming to fufped the prince whom they were about to vifit. 


When they drew near the city, about a thoufand perfons, nu firii inter- 
who appeared to be of diftindion, came forth to meet them, Spaniards/ 
adorned with plumes, and clad in mantles of line cotton. Each 
of thefe, ^n his order, paffed by Cortes, and faluted him ac¬ 
cording to the mode deemed moft refpedful and fubmiffive in 
their country. They announced the approach of Montezuma 
hirafelf, and Toon after his harbingers came in fight. There 
appeared firft two hundred perfons in an uniform drefs, witli 
large plumes of feathers, alike in fadiion, marching two and 
two, in deep filcncc, barefooted, with their eyes fixed on the 
ground. Thefe were followed by a company of higher rank, 
in their moft fhowy apparel, in the midft of whom was Mon¬ 
tezuma, in a chair or litter richly ornamented with gold, and 
feathers of various 'colours. Four of his principal favourites 
carried him on their flioulders, others fupported a canopy of 
curious workmanlhip over his head. Before him marched 
three officers with rods of gold in their hands, which they 
lifted up on high at certain intervals, and at that fignal all 
the people bowed their heads, and hid their faces, as unwor¬ 
thy to look on fo great a monarch. When he drew near, 

Cortes difraounted, advancing towards him with oflicious haftc, 
and in a refpe«ftful pofture. At the fame time Montezuma 
alighted from his chair, and leaning on the arms of two of his 
near relations, approached with a flow and ftately pace, his 
attendants covering the ftreet with cotton cloths, that he might 

H 2 not 
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B o o K not -touch the ground. Corteft accofted him with a profound 

V-—j-—» reverence, after the European fafhton. He returned the fa- 
lutation, according to the mode of his country, by touching 
the earth with his hand, and then killing it. This ceremony, 
the cuftomary exprelBon of reverence from inferiors towards 
thofe wfio were above them in rank, ai)peared fuch amazing 
condefeenfion in a proud monarch, who fcarcely deigned to 
confidcr the rcfl of mankind as of the fame fpecies with himfdf, 
that all his fubjcdls firmly believed thofe perfOns, before whom 
he humbled himfelf in this manner, to be fomething’more than 
human. Accordingly, as they marched through the crowd, 
the Spaniards frequently, and with much fatisfadlion, heard 
themfclves denominated Teiiles, or divinities. Nothing mate¬ 
rial pafled in this firll interview, Montezuma conducted Cortes 
to the quarters which he had prepared for his reception, and 
immediately took leave of him, with a politenefs not unworthy 
of a. court more refined. “ You arc now,** fays Ije, “with 
your brothers, in your owh houfe; refrelli yourfclves after 
your fatigue, and.be happy until I return '.’* The place allot¬ 
ted to the Spaniards for their lodging was a. houfe built by the 
father of Montezuma. It was furrounded by a ftone-wall, with 
towers at proper diftances, which ferved for defence as well as 
for ornament, .and its apartments and courts were fo large as 
to accommodate both the Spaniards and their Indian allies. 
The firft care of Cortes was to take precautions for his fccurity, 
by planting the artillery fo as to command the different avenues 
which led to it, by appointing a large divifion of his troops to 
be always on guard, and by porting centinels at proper Rations, 
with injumStions to obferve the fame vigilant difeipline as if they 
were within fight of an enemy’s camp. 

Cortes Retat. Rnm. iii. 332—255. B. Diax. c. 83—S8. 'Gomara Cron. e. 6^, 
65. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 3, <1, 5. 
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In the evening Montezuma returned to vifit hia guefts with ^5 o^o k 

the fame pomp as in their firft intervicw> and brought prefents t_ 

of fuch value, not only to Cortes and to his officers, but even to ni ui* . . f 
the private men, as proved the liberality of the monarch to be 
fuitable to the opulence of his kingdom. A long conference cn- 
fiied, in which Cortes learned what was the opinion of Monte¬ 
zuma with refpe<Sl: to the Spaniards. It was an eftabliflied tradi¬ 
tion, he told him, among the Mexicans, that their anccfloi s came 
originally from a remote region, and conquered the provinces now 
fuhje<Sl: to his dominion; that after they were fettled there, the 
great captain who conducted this colony returned to his own 
country, promifing, that at feme future period his defeendants 
fliould vifit them, affiime the government, and reform their cou- 
Ilitution and laws; that, from what he had heard and feen of 
Cortes and his followers, he was convinced that they were the 
very perfons whofe appearance their traditions and prophecies 
taught them to expedl; that accordingly he had received them, 
not as Grangers, but as relations of the fame blond and paren¬ 
tage, and dcfired that they might confidcr themfclvcs as maflcrs 
in his dominions, for both himfelf and his fubjeds ffiould be 
ready to comply with their will, and even to prevent their 
wiffies. Cortes made a reply in his ufual ftile witli refped to 
the dignity and power of his fovereign, and his intention in 
fending him into that country; artfully ende,avouring fo to 
frame his difeourfe,. that it might coincide as much as polfiblo 
with the idea which Montezuma had formed concerning the 
<>rlgin of the Spaniards. Next mornings Cortes and feme of 
his principal attendants were admitted to a public audience of 
the emperor. The three fubfequent days were employed in 
viewing the city ; the appearance of which, fo far fuperior in 
the order of its buildings and the number of its inhabitants to 

7 any 
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B ^ any place the Spaniards had beheld in America, and yet fo little 
c.—refembling the ftru^lure of an European city, filled them with 
furprife and admiration. 


Mexico, Tenuchtitlan as it was anciently called by the 
natives, is fituated in a large plain, environed by mountains 
of fucli height, that, though within the torrid zone, the tem¬ 
perature of its climate is mild and healthful. All the moifiure 
which defcends from the high grounds, is collected in feveral 
lakes, the two largeft of which, of about ninety nailcs in cir¬ 
cuit, communicate with each other. The waters of the one 
are frefli, thofc of the others brackilh. On the. banks of the 
latter, and on fome fmall iflands adjoining to them, the capital 
of Montezuma’s empire was built. The accefs to the city was 
by artificial caufeways or ftreets, formed of fiones and earth, 
about thirty feet in breadth. As the waters of the lake du¬ 
ring the rainy fcafon overflowed the flat country, thefe caufe¬ 
ways were of confiderable length. That of Tacuba on the 
weft extended a mile and a half; that of Tezeuco on the north- 
weft three miles; that of Cuoyacan towards the fouth fix 
miles. On the eaft there was no caufe'way, and the city could 
be approached only by canoes ". In each of thefe caufeways 
were openings at proper intervals,, through which the waters 
flowed; and.over thefe beams of timber were laid, which 
being covered with earth, the caufeway or ftrect had every¬ 
where an uniform appearance. As the approaches to the city 
were fingular, its conftrudlion was remarkable. Not only the 
temples of their gods, but the houfes belonging to the monarch, 
and to perfons of diftindiion, were of fuch dimenfions, that, 
in comparifon with any other buildings which had been dif- 
covered in America, they might be termed magnificent. The 

“ f. Torrlbio MS. 
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habitations of the common people were mean, refembling the 
huts of other Indians. But they were all placed in a regular 
manner, on the banks of the canals which paiTed through the 
city, in fome of its diftri^ls, or on the fides of the ftreets which 
interfe^d it in other quarters. In feveral places were large 
openings or fqtiares, one of which, allotted for the great 
market, is faid to have been fo fpacious, that forty or fifty 
thoufand perfons carried on traffic there. In this city, the 
pride of the New World, and the nobleft monument of the 
induflry and art of man, while unacquainted with the ufe of 
iron, and deftitute of aid from any domeftic animal, the Spa¬ 
niards, who are moft moderate in their computations, reckon 
that there were at Icaft fixly thoufand inhabitants *. 

But how much fbever the novelty of thofe objeds might 
amufe or aftonifh the Spaniards, they felt the utmoft folicitude 
with refpe£t to their own fituation. From a concurrence of 
circumflances, no lefa unexpcfled than favourable to their pro- 
grefs, they had been allowed to penetrate into the heart of a 
powerful kingdom, and were now lodged in its capital^ 
without having once met with open oppolition from its mo¬ 
narch. The Tlafcalans, however, had earneftly difTuaded them 
from placing fuch confidence in Montezuma as to enter a city 
of fuch a peculiar fituation as Mexico, where that prince would 
have them at mercy, fhut up as it were in a fnare, from which 
it was impoffible to efcape. They affiired him that the Mex¬ 
ican priefts had, in name of the Gods, counfelled their fove- 
xeign to admit the Spaniards into the capital, that he might 

* Cortes Relat. Ram. iii. 239. D. Relat. delta gran cicta de Mexico, par on Gentel- 
luomodel Cotlele. Ram. ibid. 304. E. Herrera, dec. z. lib. vii. c. 14, JIcc. 
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r, K cut them off there at one blow with perfedl fccurity y. They 

c._now perceived, too plainly, that the apprehenfions of their al- 

lies were not deftitute of foundation; that, by breaking the 
bridges placed at certain intervals on the caufeways, or by de- 
flroying part of the caufeways themfelves, their retreat would be 
rendered impra<fl:icable, and they muft remain cooped up in tlie 
centre of a hoftile city, fnrrounded by multitudes fufficient to 
overwhelm them, and without a poffibility of receiving aid 
from ihcir allies. Montezuma had, indeed, received them with 
dihinguiflred refpedt. But ought they to reckon uji^Dn this as 
real, or to confider it as feigned ? Even if it were fiuccre, 
could they ptomife on its continuance ? Their fafety depended 
upon the will of a monarch in whofe attachment they had no 
rcafon to confule; and an order flowing from his caprice, or a 
word uttered by him in paflion, might decide irrevocably con¬ 
cerning their fate *. 


■ riT'i'i X- 
it; Of 


These reflexions, fo obvious as to occur to the mcanefl 
foldicr, did not efcape the vigilant fagacity of their general. 
Before he fet out from Cholula, Cortes had received advice 
from Villa Rica% that Qualpopoca, one of the Mexican ge¬ 
nerals on the frontiers, having affernbled an army in order to 
attack fome of the people whom the Spaniards had encouraged 
to throw off the Mexican yoke, Efcalante had marched out with 
part of the garrifon to fupport his allies; that an engagement 
had enfued, in which, though the Spaniards were viXorious, 
Idlalantc, with fcveii of his men, had been mortally wounded. 
Ids horfe killed, and one Spaniard had been fnrrounded by the 
enemy and taken alive; that the head of this unfortunate cap- ‘ 


y D. Dim. c. 85, S6. 


^ Ibid. c. 94. 


• Cortes Relat Ram. iii. zj;. C. 
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tive, after being carried in triumph to different citicS) in order ^ 
to convince the people that their invaders were not immortal, v-— 
had been fent to Mexico \ Cortes, though alarmed with this 
intelligence, as an indication of Montezuma’s hoftile intentions, 
had continued his march. But as foon as he entered Mexico, 
he became fenfiblc, that, from an excefs of confidence in the fu- 
perior valour and difeipline of his troops, as well as from the 
dil'advantagc of having nothing to guide him in an unknown 
country, but the defective intelligence which he received from 
people wilh whom his mode of communication was very imper- 
fedf, he had pufhed forward into a fituation, where it was dif¬ 
ficult to continue, and from which it was dangerous to retire* 
Difgrace, and perhaps ruin, was the certain confequcnce of at¬ 
tempting the latter. The fuccefs of his enterprife depended 
upon ftipporling the high opinion which the people of New 
Spain had formed with refpeiSt to the irrefiftiblc power of his 
arms. Upon the firft fymptom of timidity on his part, their 
veneration would ceafe, and Montezuma, whom fear alone rc- 
ftrained at prefent, would let loofe upon him the whole force 
of his empire. At the fame time, he knew that the counte¬ 
nance of his own fovereign was to be obtained only by a feries 
of vidorics, and that nothing but the merit of extraordinary 
fuccefs could fcrcen his condud from the cenfurc of irregularity. 

From all thefe confiderations, it was neceflary to maintain his 
nation, and to extricate himfelf out of the diflidilties in which 
one bold ftep had involved him, by venturing upon another 
ftill bolder. The fituation was trying, but his mind was equal 
to it; and after revolving the matter with deep attention, he 
fixed upon a plan no lefs extraordinary than daring. He pro- 


B. Diaz. c. 93, 94. Herrera, dec. a. lib. viii. c. i. 
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pofed to feize Montezuma in hia palace> and to carry him as a 
prifoner to the Spaniih quarters. From the fuperftitious venera¬ 
tion of the Mexicans for the perfon of their monarch) as well as 
their implicit fubmiflSon to his will, he hoped, by having Mon¬ 
tezuma in his power, to acquire the fupreme dire£tion of their 
affairs; or at leaft, with fuch a facred pledge in his hands, he 
made no doubt of being fecure from any effort of their vio¬ 
lence. 

This he immediately propofed to his officers. The timid 
ffartled at a meafure fo audacious, and raifed obje£tions. The 
more intelligent and refolute, confeious that it was the only 
refourcc in which there appeared any profped: of fafety, warmly 
approved of it, and brought over their companions fo cordially 
to the fame opinion, that it was agreed inflantly to make the 
attempt. At his ufual hour of vifiting Montezuma, Cortes 
went to the palace, accompanied by Alvarado, Saudoval, Lugo, 
Velafquez de Leon, and Davila, five of his principal officers, 
and as many trufty foldiers. Thirty chofen men followed, not 
in regular order, but fauntering at fome diftance, as if they 
had no objcdl but curiofity; fmall parties were polled at proper 
intervals, in all the ftreets leading from the Spanifh quarters to 
the court j and the remainder of his troops, with the Tlafcalan 
allies, were under arms, ready to fally out on the firft alarm. 
Cortes and his attendants were admitted without fufpicion; the 
Mexicans retiring, as ufual, out of refped. He addreffed the 
monarch in a tone very different from that which he had em¬ 
ployed in former conferences, reproaching him bitterly as the 
author of the violent aflault made upon the Spaniards by one of 
his officers, and demanded public reparation for the lofs which 
he had fuftained by the death of fome of his companions, as 

well 
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well as for the infult offered to the great prince whole fervants ® ^ 

they were, Montezuma, confounded at this unexpeded accu- \—v——» 
fation, and changing colour either from confeioufnefs of guilt, 
or from feeling the indignity with which he was treated, af- 
ferted bis own innocence with great earneftnefs, and as a proof 
of it, gave orders inftantly to bring Q^lpopoca and his accom* 
plices prifoners to Mexico, Cortes replied, with feeming com* 
plalfance, that a declaration fo refpedable left no doubt remain* 
ing in his own mind, but that fomething more was requifite to 
faiisfy his followers, who would never be convinced that Mon¬ 
tezuma did not harbour hoflile intentions againfl; them, unlefs, 
as an evidence of his confidence and attachment, he removed 
from his own palace, and took up his refidence in the Spanifh 
quarters, where he Ihould be ferved and honoured as became 
a great monarch. The firft mention of fo flrange a propoial 
bereaved Montezuma of fpeech, and almofl of motion. At 
length, indignation gave him utterance, and he haughtily an- 
fwered, “ That perfons of his rank were not accuflomcd volun¬ 
tarily to give up themfelves as prifoners, and were he mean 
enough to do fo, his fubjedts would not permit fuch an affront 
to be offered to their fovereign.** Cortes, unwilling to employ 
force, endeavoured alternately to foothe and to intimidate him. 

The altercation became warm; and having continued above 
three hours, Velafquez de Leon, an impetuous and gallant 
young man, exclaimed with impatience, “ Why wafte more 
time in vain ? Let us either feize him inflantly, or flab him to 
the heart.*’ The threatening voice and fierce geflures with 
which thefe words were uttered, llruck Montezuma. The Spa¬ 
niards, he was fenfible, had now proceeded fo far, as left him 
no hope that they would recede. His own danger was immi- 

I 2 nent. 
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® ^ nent, the neceffity unavoidable. He faw both, and aban- 

doning himfelf to his fate, complied with their renueft. 

1519. 

Montf/iima His officers wcre called. He communicated to them his rc- 
Spaniflj quar- lolution. Though aftoniftied and afflided, they prefumed not 
to queftion the will of their mafter, but carried him in filcnt 
pomp, all bathed in tears, to the Spaniffi quarters. When it was 
known that the ftrangers w^ere conveying away the emperor, 
the people broke out into the wildeft tranfports of, grief and 
rage, threatening the Spaniards with immediate deftrudlon, as 
the punifliment juftly due to their impious audacity. But as 
foon as Montezuma appeared with a feeming gaiety of counte¬ 
nance, and waved his hand, the tumult was huflied, and upon 
his declaring it to be of his own choice that he went to rcfidc 
for fome time among his new friends, the multitude, taught to 
revere every intimation of their fovereign’s pleafure, quietly 
difperfed 

Thus was a powerful prince feized by a few ftrangers, in 
the midft of his capital, at noon-day, and carried off as a pri- 
foner without oppofition or bloodffied. Hiftory contains no¬ 
thing parallel to this event, either with refped to the temerity 
of the attempt, or the fuccefs of the execution j and were not 
all the circumftances of this extraordinary tranfadion authenti¬ 
cated by the moft unqueftionable evidence, they would appear 
fo wild and extravagant, as to go far beyond the bounds of that 
verifimilitude which muft be preferved even in fiditious narra¬ 
tions. 

« B. Diaz. c. 95. Gomara Cron. c. 83, Cortes Relat. Ram. iii. p. 235* 23^* 
Herrera, dec. z. lib, vtii, c. z, 3. 
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Montezuma was received in the Spanlfh quarters with all 
the ceremonious refpedt which Cortes had promiled. He was 
attended by his own domeflicS) and ferved with his ufual flate. 

His principal officers had free accefs to him, and he carried on 
all the fundlions of government as if he had been at perfect 
liberty. The Spaniards, however, watched him with all 
the fcrupulous vigilance natural in guarding fuch an important 
prize \ endeavouring at the fame time to footli and reconcile 
him to his fituation, by every external demonftration of regard 
and attachment. But from captive princes the hour of humi¬ 
liation and fuffering is never tar diftant. Qualpopoca, his fon, Sai>i.aed m 
and five of the principal officers who ferved under him, were 
brought prifoners to the capital, in confequence of the orders Occ. 
which Montezuma had iflued. The emperor gave them up to 
Cortes, that he might inquire into the nature of their crime, 
and determine their puniffiment. They were formally tried 
by a Spaniffi court-martial; and though they had aded no 
other part than what became loyal fubjciffs and brave men, in 
obeying the orders of their lawful fovereign, and in oppofing 
the invaders of their country, they were condemned to be burnt 
alive. The execution of fuch atrocious deeds is feldoni long 
fufpended. The unhappy vidims were inftantly led forth. 

The pile on which they were laid was compofed of the w'capons 
collcded in the royal magazine for the public defence. An 
innumerable multitude of Mexicans beheld, in filent aftoniffi- 
ment, the double infult offered to the majefiy of their empire, 
an officer of diftindion committed to the flames by the autho¬ 
rity of ftrangers, for having done what he owed in duty to his 
natural fovereign; and the arms provided by the forefight of 
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® ^ their anceftors for avenging fuch wrongs, confumed before 

their eyes. 

1519. 

But thefe were not the moft Ihocking indignities which 
they had to bear. Cortes, convinced that Qualpopoca would 
not have ventured to attack Efcalante without orders from 
his mailer, was not fatisfied with infliding vengeance on 
the inllrument employed in committing that crime, while the 
author of it efcaped with impunity. Juft before O^alpopoca 
was led out to fuffer, Cortes entered the apartment of Monte¬ 
zuma, followed by fome of his officers, and a foldier carrying 
a pair of fetters; and approaching the monarch with a ftern 
countenance, told him, that as the perfons who were now to 
undergo the punifhment which they merited, had charged 
him as the caufe of the outrage committed, it was neceflary 
that he likewife fhould make atonement for that guilt; then 
turning away abruptly, without waiting for a reply, com¬ 
manded the foldiers to clap the fetters on his legs. The orders 
were inftantly executed. The difconfolate monarch, trained 
up with an idea that his perfon was facred and inviolable, and 
confidering this profanation of it as the prelude of immediate 
death, broke out into loud lamentations and complaints. His 
attendants, fpeechlefs with horror, fell at his feet, bathing 
them with their tears; and bearing up the fetters in their hands, 
endeavoured with officious tendernefs to lighten their prefTure. 
Nor did their grief and defpondency abate, until Cortes re¬ 
turned from the execution with a cheerful countenance, arid 
ordered the fetters to be taken off. As Montezuma*s fpirits 
had funk with unmanly dejedion, they now rofe into indecent 
joy; and with an unbecoming tranfition, he pafled at once 

from 
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from the anguifh of defpair to tranfports of gratitude and fond- 
ncfs towards his deliverers. 

In thofe tranfadiions, as reprcfented by the Spaniih hifto- 
riansy we fearch in vain for the qualities which diftinguilh 
other parts of Cortes's condudl. To ufurp a jurifdidlion which 
could not belong to a ftrangcr, who affumed no higher cha- 
radler than that of an ambaflador from a foreign prince, and, 
under colour of it, to inididl: a capital punifhment on men whofe 
condudl entitled them to efteem, appears an adl of barbarous 
cruelty. To put the monarch of a great kingdom in irons, 
and, after fuch ignominious treatment, fuddenly to releafe him, 
feems to be a difplay of power no lefs incontiderate than wan¬ 
ton. According to their reprefentation, no account can be 
given either of the one adtion or the other, but that Cortes, in¬ 
toxicated with fuccefs, and prefuming on the afcendant which 
he had acquired over the minds of the Mexicans, thought no¬ 
thing too bold for him to undertake, or too dangerous to exe¬ 
cute, But, in one view, thefe proceedings, however repug¬ 
nant to juilice and humanity, may have flowed from that artful 
policy which regulated every part of Cortes’s behaviour. The 
Mexicans had conceived the Spaniards to be an order of beings 
fuperior to men. It was of the utmoft coniequence to cherilh 
this illuiion, and to keep up the veneration it infpired. Cortes 
wifhed that fhedding the blood of a Spaniard fhohld be deemed 
the moft heinous of all crimes; and nothing appeared better 
calculated to eflablifh this opinion, than to condemn the firft 
Mexicans who had ventured to commit it, to a cruel death* 
and to oblige their monarch himfelf to fubmit to a mortifying 
indignity, as an expiation for being accelTary to their guilt *. 

• Sec NOTE XV. 
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^ rigour with which Cortes puniflied the unhappy pcr- 

'- ^ -' fons who firft prefumed to lay violent hands upon his followers, 

The power fcems accordingly to have made all the impreihon that he de- 
acqul'rc^?*^^** fired. Tlic fpirit of Montezuma was not only overawed, but 
fubdued. During fix months that Cortes remained in Mexico, 
the monarch continued in the Spanifii quarters, with an ap¬ 
pearance of as entire fatisfadion and tranquillity, as if he had 
refided there not from coiiftraint, but through choice. His 
minifters and officers attended him as ufual. He took cog¬ 
nizance of all affairs; every order was iffued in«.his name. 
The external afpeft of government appearing the fame, and 
all its ancient forms being fcrupuloufly obferved, the people 
were fo little fenfible of any change, that they obeyed the man¬ 
dates of tlicir monarch with the fame fubmiffive reverence as 
ever. Such was the dread which both Montezuma and his 
fubjeds had of the Spaniards, or fuch the veneration in which 
they held them, that no attempt was made to deliver their 
fovereign from confinement; and though Cortes, relying on 
this afeendant which he had acquired over their minds, permit¬ 
ted him not only to vifit his temples, but to make hunting ex- 
curfrons beyond the lake, a guard of a few Spaniards carried 
with it fuch terror as to intimidate the multitude, and .fecure 
the captive monarch ^ 

Thus, by the fortunate temerity of Cortes in feizing Mon¬ 
tezuma, the Spaniards at once fecured to themfelves more exten- 
five authority in the Mexican empire than it was poflible to 
have acquired in a long courfe of time by open force; and 
they exercifed more abfolute fway in the name of another than 
they could have done in their own. The arts of poliflied 

^ Cortes Relat. p. *36. E. B. Diaz. c. 97, 98, 99, 
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HAtions in fubjeding fuch as are lefs improved, have been nearly 
the fame in every period. The fyftem of fcreening a foreign 
iifurpation, under the fandion of authority derived from the 
natural rulers of a country, the device of employing the ma- 
giftrates and forms already ellabliihed as inftruments to intro* 
duce a new dominion, of which we are apt to boaft as fublime 
refinements in policy peculiar to the prefent age, were inven¬ 
tions of a more early period, and had been tried with fuccefs 
in the Weft, long before they were pradifed in the Eaft. 

Cortes availed himfelf to the utmoft of the power which 
he poffefled by this means. He fent fome Spaniards, whom 
he judged beft qualified for fuch commiflions, into different 
parts of the empire, accompanied by perfbns of diftindion, 
whom Montezuma appointed to attend them both as guides 
and protedors. They vifited moft of the provinces, viewed 
their foil and produdions, furycyed with particular care the 
diftrids which yielded gold or filver, pitched upon fcveral 
places as proper ftations for future colonies, and endeavoured 
to prepare the minds of the people for fubmitting to the Spanifli 
yoke. While they were thus employed, Cortes, in the name 
and by the authority of Montezuma, degraded fome of the prin¬ 
cipal officers in the empire, whofe abilities or independent fpirit 
excited his jealoufy, and fubftituted in their place perfons lefs 
capable or more obfequious. 

One thing ftill was wanting to complete his fecurity. He 
wifhed to have fuch command of the lake as might enfure a re¬ 
treat, if, either from levity or difguft, the Mexicans fhould take 
arms againft him, and break down the bridges or caufeways. This, 
too, his own addrefs, and the facility of Montezuma, enabled him 
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to accomplifh. Having frequently entertained liia prifoner vtith 
pompous accounts of the European marine and art of navigation, 
he awakened his curioHty to fee thofe moving palaces that made 
their way through the water without oars. Under pretext of 
gratifying this dehre, Cortes perfuaded him to appoint fome 
of hisfubjeds to fetch part of the naval ftores depofitcd at Vera 
Cruz to Mexico, and to employ others in cutting down and 
preparing timber. With their affiftance, the Spanifti carpen¬ 
ters foon completed two brigantines, which afforded a frivolous 
, amufement to the monarch, and were confidered by Cortes as a 
certain refource* if he fliould be obliged to retire. 

Encouraged by fo many inflances of the monarch’s tame 
fubmiffion to his will, Cortes ventured to put it to a proof flill 
more trying. He urged Montezuma to acknowledge himfelf 
a vaflal of the king of Caftile, to hold his crown of him as fu- 
perior, and to fubjed his dominions to the payment of an 
annual tribute. With this requitition, the lad and mod hum¬ 
bling that can be made to one poflTeffed of fovercign authority, 
Montezuma was fo obfequious as to comply. He called together 
the chief men of his empire, and in a folcmn harangue, remind¬ 
ing them of the traditions and prophecies which led them to ex- 
pcd the arrival of a people fprung from the fame dock with 
themfelves, in order to take poiTedion of the fupreme power, he 
declared his belief that the Spaniards were this promifed race; 
that therefore he recognized the right of their monarch to govern 
the Mexican empire, vrould lay his crown at his feet, and obey 
him as a tributary. While uttering thefe words, Montezuma 
difcovered how deeply he was affeded in making fuch a facri* 
dee. Tears and groans frequently interrupted his difeourfe. 
Overawed and broken as his fpirit was, ,5t dill retained fuch a 

fcnfe 



fcnfe of dignity, as to feel that pang which pierces the heart 
of princes wheo copftrained to refign independent power. The 
firft meuttoaof fuch a refoludon (truck the alTembly dumb w'ith 
ailonifhment. This was followed by a fullen murmur of for- 
row mingled with indignation, which indicated fome violent 
eruption of rage tO; be near at hand. This Cortes forefaw, 
and fcafonably interpofed to prevent it, by declaring that his 
mafter had no intention to deprive Montezuma of the royal 
dignity, or to make any innovation upon the conftitution and 
laws of tlfe Mexican empire. This afTyrance, added to their 
dread of the Spanifli power, and to the authority of their mo¬ 
narch’s example, extorted a reludant confent from the ajflcm- 
bly *. The adt of fubmiffion and homage was executed with 
all the formalities which the Spaniards were pleafed to pre- 
feribe 

Mon tfzoma, at the defire of Cortes, accompanied this pro- 
feflion of fealty and homage with a magnificent prefent to his 
new fovercign ; and, after his example, his fubjedts brought in 
very liberal contributions. The Spaniards now colledled all the 
treafure which had been either voluntarily bellowed upon them 
at different times by Montezuma, or had been extorted from his 
people under various pretexts; and having melted the gold and 
lilver, the value of thefe, without including jewels and ornaments 
ofvarious kinds, which were preferved on accounl of their curious 
workmauihip, amounted to fix hundred thoufand pefos. The fol- 
diers were impatient to have it divided, and.Cortes complied with 
their defire. A fifth of the whole was firft fet apart as the tax 
due to the king. Another fifth was allotted to Cories, as com- 

S See NOTE XVI. “ Cortes Relat. 338. D. B, Diaz, c. ici. .Gpmara 
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mander in chief. The Turns advanced by Velafquezt by Cortea> 
and by Tome of the officers, towards defraying the expent^ of 
fitting out the armament, were then deduced. The remainder 
was divided among the army, including the garrifon of Vera 
Cruz, in .proportion to their difiPerent ranks. After To many 
defalcations, the ffiare of a private man did not exceed a hun- 
dred pcfos. This Turn fell fo far below their fanguine expec¬ 
tations, that Tome foldiers rejected it with fcorn, and others 
murmured To loudly at this cruel difappointment of their hopes,, 
that it required all the addrefs of Cortes, and no fmdll exertion 
of his liberality, to appeafe them. The complaints of the army 
were not altogether deftitute of foundation. As the crown had 
contributed nothing towards the equipment or fucccTs of the 
armament, it was not without regret that the foldiers beheld it 
fweep away fo great a proportion of the treafure purchafed by 
their blood and toil. What fell to the ffiare of their general 
appeared, according to the ideas of wealth in the fixteenth cen¬ 
tury, an enormous fum. Some of Cortes’s favourites had fe- 
cretly appropriated to their own ufe feverat ornaments of gold,, 
which neither paid the royal fifth, nor were brought into ac¬ 
count as part of the common flock. It was, however, fo ma- 
nifeftly the intereft of Cortes at this period to make a large 
remittance to the king, that it is highly probable thofe conceal- 
meats were not of great confequence. 

The total fum amafied by the Spaniards bears no proportion 
to the ideas which might be formed, either by reileding on the 
defcriptions given by hiftorians the ancient fplendour of 
Mexico, or by confidering the produdlions of its mines in 
modern times. But, among the ancient Mexicans, gold and 
filver were not the ilandards by which the worth of other 

commodities 
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commodities was eftimated ; and deftitute of the artificial value 
derived from this circumftance, were no farther in requeft than 
as they furnidied materials for ornaments and trinkets. Thefe 
were either confecrated to the gods in their temples, or were 
worn as marks of diftind^ion by their princes and fome of their 
moft eminent chiefs. As the confumption of the precious me¬ 
tals was inconfiderable, the demand for them was not fuch as 
to put either the ingenuity or induftry of the Mexicans on the 
ilretch, in order to augment their ftore. They were altogether 
unacquainted with the art of working the rich mines with which 
their country abounded. What gold they had was gathered in 
the beds of rivers, native, and ripened into a pure metallic 
flate ‘. The utmoft effort of their labour in fearch of it was to 
walh the earth carried down by torrents from the mountains, 
and to pick out the grains of gold which fiibfided; and even 
this fimple operation, according to the report of the peribns 
whom Cortes appointed to furvey the provinces where there 
was a profpedl of finding mines, they performed very unlkil- 
fully From all thofe caufes, the whole mafs of gold in pof- 
feflion of the Mexicans was not great. As filver is rarely found- 
pure, and their art was too rude to condud: the procefs for re¬ 
fining it in a proper manner, the quantity of this metal was 
Hill lefs confiderable Thus, though the Spaniards had ex¬ 
erted all the power which they poffeffed in Mexipo, and often 
with indecent rapacity, in order to gratify their predominant 
paffion, and though Montezuma had fondly exhaufted his ffores, 
in hopes of fatiating their third for gold, the produ^ of both^ 
which probably included a great part of the bullion in the env- 
pire, did not rife in value above what has been mentioned 

* Cortes Rclat. p. 236. F. B. Diaz. c. ioz, 103. Gomara Cron. e. 90.. 

B. Diaz. c. i«3. > Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ix. c. 4. o' See NOTE XV 17 . 
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But however pliant Mont^zoma might be In othe^^tatte^S) 
with refpeO: to one point he was infleixiWe. 'Though Cortes 
often urged him, with the importtinate zeal of i milfionary, 
to renounce his falfe gods, and to embrace the Christian faith, 
he always rejefted the propofition with horror. SUperftiti6h, 
among the Mexicans, was formed into fuch a regular and com¬ 
plete fyftem, that its inftitutions naturally took faft hold of the 
mind; and while the rude tribes in other parts of America were 
caiily induted to relinquifh a few notions and rites, fo loofe 
and arbitrary as hardly to merit the name of a public religion, 
the Mexicans adhered tenacioufly to their mode of worftiip, 
which, however barbarous, waS actompanied with fuch order 
and folemnity as to render it the objedk of veneration. Cortes, 
finding all his attempts inefFedual to fhake the conRancy of 
Montezuma, was fb much enraged at his obftinacy, that in a 
tranfport of zeal he led out his foldiers to throw down the 
idols in the great temple by force. But the priefts taking arras 
in defence of their altars, and the people crowding with great 
ardour to fupport them, Cortes’s prudence overruled his zeal, 
and induced him to dcfifl from his rafh attempt, after diflodg- 
ing the idols from one of the fhrines, and placing in their Read 
an image of the Virgin Mary". 

From that moment the Mexi^ns, who had permitted the 
imprifonment of their fovereign, and fuffered the exadions of 
ftrangers Without a ftruggle, began to meditate how they 
might expel of deRroy the Spaniards, aind thought themfelves 
called upon to avenge their ihfulted deities. The prieils and 
leading men held frequent confultations with'Montezuma? for 

this 
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this puTpofe. But as it might prove fatal to the captive mo¬ 
narch to attenppt either the one or the other by violence, he 
was willing to try more gentle means. Having called Cortes 
into his preience, he obferved that now, as all the purpofes of his 
embaiTy virere fully accommplifhed, the gods had declared their 
will, and the people fignified their defire that he and his follow¬ 
ers Ihould inilantly depart out of the empire- With this he re¬ 
quired them to comply* or unavoidable deftrudion would fall 
fuddenly on their heads. The tenor of this unexpei^cd requi- 
fition, as well as the determined tone in which it was. uttered, 
left Cortes no room to doubt that it was the refult of Tome deep 
fcheme concerted between Montezuma and his fubjedls. He 
quickly perceived that he might derive more advantage from a 
Teeming compliance with the monarch’s inclination, than from 
an ill-timed attempt to change.or to oppofe it, and replied, with 
great compofure, that he had already begun to prepare for re¬ 
turning to his own country; but as he had deftroyed the veiTels 
in which he arrived, fome time was requifite for building other 
fldps. This appeared reafonable. A number of Mexicans 
were fent to Vera Cruz to cut down timber, and fome SpaniOi 
carpenters were appointed to fuperintend the work. Cortes 
Battered himfelf that during this interval, he might either find 
means to avert the threatened danger, or receive fuch reinforce¬ 
ments as would enable him to defpirc it. 

Almost nine months were elapfed fince Portocarrero and 
Montejo had failed with his difpatches to Spain ; and he daily 
expe£ted their return with a confirmation of his authority from 
the king. Without this, his condition was infecure and pre¬ 
carious, and after all the great things which he had done, it 
might be his doom to bear the name and fuffer the punilhment 
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of a traitor. Rapid and extenfive as his progrefs had beeoi he 
could not hope to complete the redu£tion of a great empire with 
fo fmall a body of men, which by this time the difeafes of the 
climate had conliderably thinned; nor could he apply for re¬ 
cruits to the Spanilh fettlements in the iilands until he received 
the royal approbation of his proceedings. 

Thenrrivai WuiLEhc remained in this cruel fituation, anxious about 
mamcnu what was paft, uncertain with refpedl to the future, and, by 
the late declaration of Montezuma, opprefled with a' new addi¬ 
tion of cares, a Mexican courier arrived with an account of 
fome fhips having appeared on the coaft. Cortes, with fond 
credulity, imagining that his meffengers were returned from 
Spain, and that the completion of all his wiihes and hopes was 
at hand, imparted the glad tidings to his companions, who re¬ 
ceived them with tranfports of mutual gratulation. Their joy 
was not of long continuance. A courier from Sandoval, whom 
Cortes had appointed to fucceed Efcalante in command at Vera 
Cruz, brought certain information that the armament was fitted 
out by Velafquez, governor of Cuba, and inftead' of bringing 
the aid which they expeded, threatened them with immediate 
deflrudliion. 


BOOK 



i5«o. 


Fitted 011 by The motives which prompted Velafquez to this violent mea- 
Vciafqucz. obvious. From the circumflances of Cortes’s depar¬ 

ture, it was impoffible not to fufpedl; his intention of throwing 
off all dependence upon him. His negleding to tranfmit any 
account of his operations to Cuba, ftrengthened this fufpicion, 
which was at laft confirmed, beyond doubt, by the indiferetion 
of the officers whom Cortes feat to Spain. They, from fome 
motive, which is not clearly explained by the contemporary 
2 hiflorians. 
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hiiloriatls, touched at the ifland of Cuba, contrary to the per- ® ^ 

cmptory ordeta of their genehil *. By this means Velafquez v. 
not only learned that Cortes and his followers, after formally 
renouncing all connexion with him, had eftablifhed an inde¬ 
pendent colony in New Spain, and were foliciting the king to 
confirm their proceedings by his authority; but he obtained 
particular information concerning the opulence of the country, 
the valuable prefents which Cortes had received, and the invit¬ 
ing profpedls of fuccefs that opened to his view. Every paf- 
fion which can agitate an ambitious mind; ihame, at having been 
fo grofsly overreached} indignation, at being betrayed by the 
man whom he had feledied as the objefb of his favour and con« 
fidence; grief, for having wafted his fortune to aggrandize an 
enemy; and defpair of recovering fb fair an opportunity of efta- 
bliftiing his fame and extending his power, now raged in the 
bofom of Velafquez. All thefe, with united force, excited him 
to make an extraordinary effort in order to be avenged on the 
author of his wrongs, and to wreft from him his ufurped autho* 
rity and conquefts. Nor did he want the appearance of a good 
title to juftify fuch an attempt. The agent whom he fent to 
Spain with an account of Grijalva’s voyage, had met with a 
moft favourable reception; and from the fpecimens which he 
produced, fuch high expedations were formed concerning the 
opulence of New Spain, that Velafquez was authorifed to pro- 
fecute the diicovery of the country, and appointed governor of 
it during life, with more extenfive power and privileges than 
had been granted to any adventurer from the time of Co¬ 
lumbus Elated by this diftinguifhing mark of favour, and 
warranted to confider Cortes not only as intruding upon his 


• B. Diaz. c. 54, 55* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. v. c. 14. Gomara Cbroo. c. 96. 
^ Herrera, dec. 2. lib. iii. c. 11. 
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jurifdidion, but as difobedient to the royal mandate, he deter¬ 
mined to vindicate his own rights and the honour of his fove- 
reign by force of arms His ardour in carrying on his pre¬ 
parations was fuch as might have been expected from the vio»- 
lence of the paffions with which he was animated; and in a 
Ihort time an armament was completed, confifting of eighteen 
ftiips, which had on board fourfeore horfe-men, eight hun¬ 
dred foot foldiers, of which eighty were mufketeers, and a 
hundred and twenty crofs-bow men, together with a train of 
twelve pieces of cannon. As Velafquez’s experience of the 
fatal confequenee of committing to another what he ought to 
have executed himfelf, had not rendered him more enterpris¬ 
ing, he vefted the command of this formidable body, which, 
in the infancy of the Spanifh power in America, merhs the 
appellation of an army, in Pamphilo de Narvaez, with inftruc- 
tions to Seize Cortes and his principal officers, to fend them pri- 
foners to him, and then to complete the difeovery and conqueft 
of the country in his name. 

After a profperous voyage, Narvaez landed his men with¬ 
out oppofition near St. Juan de Ullua. Three foldiers, whom 
Cortes had fent to fearch for mines in that diflrid:, immediately 
joined him. lly this accident, he not only received information 
concerning the progrefs and fituation of Cortes, but as thefc 
foldiers had made fome progrefs in the knowledge of the Mex¬ 
ican language, he acquired interpreters, by whofe means he 
was enabled to hold fome intercourfe with the people of the 
country. But, according to the low cunning of deferters, they 
framed their intelligence with more attention to what they 
thought would be agreeable, than to what they knew to be true ; 


' See NOTE XIK. 
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and reprefented the fituation of Cortes to be fo dcfpcrate, and ^ ^ 

the difaffedion of his followers to be fo general, as incrcaicd 
the natural prefuraption and confidence of Narvaez, His lirft 
operation, however, might have taught him not to rely on 
their partial accounts. Having fent to fiimmon the governor 
of Vera Cruz to furrender, Guevara, a prieft whom he employ¬ 
ed in that fervice, made the requifition with fuch infolence, 
that Sandoval, an officer of high fpirit, and zealoufly attached 
to Cortes, infiead of complying with his demands, feized him 
and his atfcndants, and fent them in chains to Mexico. 

Cortes received them not like enemies, but as friends, and Cortei .leeily 

. alaiined. 

condemning the feverity of Sandoval, fet them immediately at 
liberty. By this well-timed clemency, feconded by carefles and 
prefents, he gained their confidence, and drew from them fuch 
particulars concerning the force and intentions of Narvaez, as 
gave him a view of the impending danger id. its full extent. 

He had not to contend now with half-naked Indians, no match 
for him in war, and Hill more inferior in the'arts of policy, 
but to take the field againft an army in courage and martial 
difeipline equal to his own, in number far fuperior, adting un¬ 
der the fandlion of royal authority, and commanded by an 
officer of known bravery. He was informed that Narvaez, 
more felicitous to gratify the refentment of Vclafqucz, than at¬ 
tentive to the honour or intcreft of his country, had begun his 
intercoiirfe with the natives, by reprefcnting him and his fol¬ 
lowers as fugitives and outlaws, guilty of rebellion againft their 
own fovereign, and of injuftice in invading the Mexican em¬ 
pire, and had declared to them that his folc objedl in vifiting 
the country was to puni/h the Spaniards, and to refeue them 
from oppreffion. He foon perceived that the fame unfavour- 

L 2^ able 
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able reprefentattons had been conveyed to Montezuma, and 
that Narvaez had found means to aifure him, that as the conduct 
of thofe who kept him under reftraint was highly dirpteafing to 
the king his mafter, he bad it in charge not only to refcue an 
injured monarch from confinement, but to reinflate him in 
the pofTelBon of his ancient power and independence. Ani¬ 
mated with this profpefb of being fet free from fubjeflion to 
Grangers, the provinces began openly to revolt from Cortes, 
and to regard Narvaez as a deliverer no .lefs able than willing 
to fave them. Montezuma himfelf kept up a fecret intercourfe 
with the new commander, and Teemed to court him as a perfon 
fuperior in power and dignity to thofe Spaniards whom he had 
hitherto revered aa the hril of men *• 

Such were the various aQ)e^8 of danger and difficulty which 
prefented thcmfelves to the view of Cortes. No fituation can 
* be conceived more trying to the capacity and firmnefs of a ge>- 
neral, or where the choice of ^he plan which ought to be adopt- 
jed was more difficult. If he Ihould wait the approach of Nar¬ 
vaez in Mexico, deftruftion feemed to be unavoidable; for 
while the Spaniards prefled him from without, the inhabitants, 
whofe turbulent fpirit he could hardly reflrain with all his 
authority and attention, would eagerly lay hold on fuch a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity of avenging all their wrongs. If he fhould 
abandon the capital, fet the captive^ monarch at liberty, and 
march out to meet the enemy; he mufl at once forego the fruita 
of all his toils and yi^lories, and relinquifh advantagea which 
could not be recovered without extraordinary efforts, and infl- 
nite danger. If, mflead of employing force,, he ihould have 

* Set NOTE X2C. 
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recourfe to conciliating meaforeS) and attempt an accommoda¬ 
tion with Narvaez; the natural haughtinefs of that officer, 
augmented by confcioufnefs of his prefent fuperiority, forbad 
him to cherifli any fanguine hope of fuccefs. After revolving 
every fcheme with deep attention, Cortes fixed upon that which, 
in executiojn was moft hazardous, but, if fuccefsful, would 
prove moft beneficial to his country; and with the decifive in¬ 
trepidity, fuited to defperate fituations, determined to make 
one bold effort for vidory under every difadvantage, rather 
than facri^ce his own conquefts and the Spaniih intereft ia 
Mexico. 

But though he forefaw that the conteft muft be terminated 
finally by arms, it would have been not only indecent, but 
criminal, to have marched againft his countrymen, without at¬ 
tempting to adjuft matters by an amicable negociation. In this 
fervice he employed Olmedo, his chaplain, to whofe character 
the function was well fuited, and who poffeffed, befides, fuch 
prudence and addrefs as qualified him to carry on the fecret 
intrigues in which Cortes placed his chief confidence. Nar¬ 
vaez rejeded, with fcorn, every fcheme of accommodation that 
Olmedo propofed, and was with difficulty reftrained from lay¬ 
ing violent hands on him and his attendants. He met, how¬ 
ever, with a more favourable reception among bis followers, to 
many of whom he delivered letters, either from Cortes or his 
officers, their ancient friends and companions. Cortes artfully 
accompanied thefe with prefents of rings, chains of gold, and 
other trinkets of value, which infpired thofe needy adventurers 
with high ideas of the wealth that he had acquired, and with 
envy of their good fortune who were engaged in his fervice. 
Some, from hopes of becoming Iharers in thofe rich fpoils, de¬ 
clared 
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dared for an immediate accommodation with Cortes. Others, 
from public fpirit, laboured to prevent a civil war, which, 
whatever party Ihould prevail, muft lhake, and perhaps fub- 
vert the Spanilh power, in a country w'here it was fo imper- 
fedly eftablifhed. Narvaez difregarded both, and by a public 
proclamation denounced Cortes and his adherents rebels and 
enemies to their country. Cortes, it is probable, was not much 
I’urprifed at the untradable arrogance of Narvaez; and, after 
having given fuch a proof of his own pacific difpofition as might 
juftify his recourfe to other means, he determined'to advance 
towards an enemy whom he had laboured in vain fo appeafe. 

He left a hundred and fifty men in the capital, under the 
command of Pedro de Alvarado, an officer of difth\guiflicd cou¬ 
rage, for whom the Mexicans had conceived a lingular degree 
of refped. To the cuftody of this flender garrifon he commit¬ 
ted a great city, with all the w'ealth he had amaffed, and, what 
w'as ftill of greater importance, the perfon of the iniprifoncd mo¬ 
narch. His utmofl: art was employed in concealing from Mon¬ 
tezuma the real caufe of his march. He laboured to perfnade 
him, that the ftrangers who had lately arrived were his friends 
and fcllow-fubjcfls; and that, after a fhort interview with 
them, they would depart together, and return to their own 
country. The. captive prince, unable to comprehend the de- 
figns of the Spaniards, or to reconcile w'hat he now heard with 
tlic declarations of Narvaez, and afraid to difeover any fymptom 
of fufplcion or diftruft of Cortes, promifed to remain quietly 
in the Spanilh quarters, and to cultivate the fame friendlhip 
with Alvarado which he had uniformly maintained with him. 
Corte.s, with fccmlng confidence in this promife, but relying 
principally upon the injundions which he had given Alvarado 
I to 
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to guard his prifoner with the moft fcrupulous vigilance, fct 
out from Mexico- 

His ftrength, even after it was reinforced by the jundion of 
Sandoval and the garrifon of Vera Cruz, did not exceed two 
hundred and fifty men. As he hoped for fuccefs chiefly from 
the rapidity of his motions, his troops were not encumbered 
either with baggage or artillery. But as he dreaded extremely 
the impreflion which the enemy might make with their cavalry, 
he had provided againft this danger with the forefight and fa- 
gacity which diftinguilh a great commander. Having obferved 
that the Indians in the province of Chinantla ufed fpears of ex¬ 
traordinary length and force, he armed his foldiers with thefc, 
and accuftomed them to that deep and compact arrangement 
which the life of this formidable weapon, the beft perhaps that 
ever was invented for defence, enabled them to aflume. 

■With this fmall but firm battalion, Cortes advanced towards 
Zempoalla, of which Narvaez had taken poflcfllon. During 
his march, he made repeated attempts towards fome accommo¬ 
dation with his opponent. But Narvaez requiring that Cortes 
and his followers fhould inflantly recognize his title to be go¬ 
vernor of New Spain, in virtue of the powers which he derived 
from Velafqucz, and Cortes refufi ng to fubmit to any autho¬ 
rity which was not founded on a commiflion from the emperor 
himfelf, under whofe immediate protection he and his adhe¬ 
rents had placed their infant colony, all thefc attempts proved 
fruitlefs. The intercourfe, however, which this occalioned 
between the two parties, proved of no fmall advantage to Cortes, 
as it afforded him an opportunity of gaining fome of Narvaez’s 
officers by liberal prefents, of foftening others by a femblance 
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of moderation, and of dazzling all by the appearance of wealth 
among his troops, mdft of his foldiers having converted their 
fhare of the Mexican gold into chains, bracelets, and other or¬ 
naments, which they difplayed with military oftentation. Nar¬ 
vaez and a little junto of his creatures excepted, all the army 
leaned towards an accommodation with their countrymen. 
This difcovery of their inclination irritated his violent temper 
almoft to madnefs. In a tranfport of rage, he fet a price upon 
the head of Cortes, and of his principal officers; and having 
learned that he was now advanced within a leagtc^ of Zem- 
poalla with his fmall body of men, he coniidered this as an 
infult which merited immediate chaftifement, and marched out 
with all his troops to offer him battle. 

But Cortes was a leader of greater abilities and experience 
than to light an enemy fo far fuperior in number, and fo much 
better appointed, on equal ground. Having taken his liation 
on the oppofite bank of the river de Canoas, where he knew 
that he could not be attacked, he beheld the approach of the 
enemy without concern, and difregarded this vain bravade. 
It was then the beginning of the wet feafon *, and the rain had 
poured down, during a great part of the day, with the violence 
peculiar to the torrid zone. The followers of Narvaez, unac- 
cuftomed to the hardlhips of military fervice, murmured fo 
much at being thus fruitlefsly expofed, that, from their unfol- 
dier-like impatience, as well as his own contempt of his ad- 
verfary, their general permitted them to retire to Zempoalla. 
The very circumffance which induced them to quit the field, 
encouraged Cortes to form a fcheme, by which he hoped at 
once to terminate the war. He obferved, that his hf^dy vete- 

* KicklDyt. vol. iii. ^7, De Laet Dcfet. lad Occid. ait. 
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rans, though ilanding under the torrents, which continued to 
fall, without a iingle tent or any fhelter whatfoever to cover 
them, were fo far from repining at hardfliips that were become 
familiar to them, that they were ftiH frefls and alert for fcrvice. 
He forefaw that the enemy would naturally give thcmfelves up 
to repofe after their fatigue, and that, judging of the conduQ 
of others by their own effeminacy, they would deem themfelves 
perfectly fecure at a feafon fo unfit for adlion. He rcfolved, 
therefore, ^^to fall upon them in the dead of night, when the 
furprife and terror of this unexpe^ed attack might more than 
compenfate the inferiority of his numbers. His foldicrs, fen- 
fible that no refource remained but ia fome defperate effort of 
courage, approved of the meafure with fuch warmth, that 
Cortes, in a military oration which he addreffed to them before 
they began their march, was more folicitous to temper than to 
inflame their ardour. He divided them into three parties. 
At the head of the firft he placed Sandoval; entrufting this gal¬ 
lant officer with the moft dangerous and important fervice, that 
of feizing the enemy’s artillery, which was planted before the 
principal tower of the temple, where Narvaez had fixed his 
head-quarters. Chrifloval de Olid commanded the fecond, with 
orders to affault the tower, and lay hold on the general. Cortes 
himfelf conducted the third and fmallefl: divifion, which was to 
aft as a body of referve, and to fupport the other two as there 
(hould be occafion. Having paffed the river de Canoas, which 
was much fwelled with the rains, not without difficulty, the 
water reaching almoft to their chins, they advanced in profound 
filence, without beat of drum, or found of any warlike inftru- 
ment; each man armed with his fword, his dagger, and his 
Chinantlan fpear. Narvaez, remifs in proportion to his fecu- 
rity, had polled only two centinels to watch the motions of an 
VoL. II. M enemy 
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enemy whom he had fuch good caufe to dread. ' One of thefc 
was feized by the advanced guard of Cortes’s troops, the other 
made his cfcape, and hurrying to the town with all the pre¬ 
cipitation of fear and zeal, gave fuch timely notice of the 
enemy’s approach, that there was full leifure to have prepared 
for their reception. But, through the arroganfce and infatua- 
tiori of Narvaez, this important interval was loft. He imputed 
this alarm to the cowardice of the centincl, and treated with 
derifion the idea of being attacked by forces fo unequal to his 
own. The fhouts of Cortes’s foldiers, rufliing on to the aftault, 
convinced him at laft, that the danger which he defpifed was 
real. The rapidity with which they advanced was fuch, that 
only one cannon could be fired, before Sandoval’s party clofed 
with the enemy, drove them from their guns, and began to 
force their way up the fteps of the tower. Narvaez, no lefs 
brave in adlion than prefumptuous in conduct, armed himfelf 
in hafte, and by his voice and example animated his men to the 
combat. Olid advanced to fuftain his companions; and Cortes 
himfelf, rufiiing to the front, conducted and added new vigour 
to the attack. The compact order in which this fiiiall body 
prelTed on, and the impenetrable front which they prefented 
with their long fpears, bore down all oppofition before it. They 
had now reached the gate, and were ftruggling to burft it open, 
when a foldicr iiaving fet fire to the reeds with which the tower 
was covered, compelled Narvaez to fally out. In the firft en¬ 
counter he was wounded in the eye with' a fpear, and falling to 
the ground, was dragged down the fteps, and in a moment clapt 
in fetters. The cry of vi<ftory refounded among the troops of 
Cortes. Thofe who had fallicd out with their leader now mam^ 
tained the confli^R feebly, or began to furrCnder. Among the re¬ 
mainder of his foldiers, ftationed in two ftilaller towers of the 
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temple, terror and confudon prevailed. The darknefs was fo great, 
that they could not diflinguiih between their friends and foes. 
Their own artillery was pointed againfl: them. Wherever they 
turned their eyes, they beheld lights gleaming through the ob- 
feurity of night, which, though proceeding only from a variety 
of fhining infedts, that abound in moiA; and fultry climates, 
their affrighted imaginations reprefented as numerous bands of 
mufketeers advancing with kindled matches to the attack. Af¬ 
ter a lliort refiftance, the foldiers compelled their officers to 
capitulate,* and before morning all laid down their arms, and 
fubmitted quietly to their conquerors. 

This complete vidlory proved more acceptable, as it was 
gained almoft without bloodfhed, only twm foldiers being killed 
on the fide of Cortes, and two officers, with fifteen private men, 
of the adverfe fadtion. Cortes treated the vanquiffied not like 
enemies, but as countrymen and friends, and offered either to 
fend them back diredly to Cuba, or to take them into his fcrvice, 
as partners in his fortune, on equal terms with his own foldiers. 
This latter propofition, fcconded by a feafonable diftribution of 
fomc prefents from Cortes, and liberal promifes of more, opened, 
profpedts fo agreeable to the romantic expcdlations which had 
induced them to engage in this fervice, that all, a few partizans 
of Narvaez excepted, clofed with it, and vied with each other 
in profeflions of fidelity and attachment to a general whofe re¬ 
cent fuccefs had given th^m fuch a ftriking proof of his abili¬ 
ties for command. Thus, by a ferles of events no lefs for¬ 
tunate than uncommon, Cortes not only efcaped from perdition 
which feemed inevitable, but, when he had lead reafon to ex- 
pcdl it, was placed at ll)C head of a thoufand Spaniards, ready 
to follow wherever he ffiould lead them. Whoever refleds 
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Upon the facility with which this viftory was obtained, orcon- 
fiders with what fudden and unanimous tranlition the followers 
of Narvaez ranged themfelvcs under the Randard of his rival, 
will be apt to afcribe both events as much' to the intrigues as 
to the arms of Cortes, and cannot but fufpedl: that the ruin of 
Narvaez was occaiioned, no lefs by the treachery of his own 
followers, than by the valour of his enemy ". 

But, in one point, the prudent condu<R and good fortune 
of Cortes were equally confpicuous. If, by the rapidity of his 
operations after he began his march, he had not brought mat¬ 
ters to fuch a fpeedy iflue, even this decifive vidory would 
have come too late to have faved his companions whom he left 
in Mexico. A few days after the difcomfiture of Narvaez, a 
courier arrived with an account that the Mexicans had taken 
arms, and having feized and deftroyed the two brigantines, which 
he had built in order to fecure the command of the lake, had 
attacked the Spaniards in their quarters, had killed feveral of 
them and wounded more, had reduced to alhes their magazine 
of proviftons, and carried on hoftilities with fuch fury, that, 
though Alvarado and his men defended themfelves with un¬ 
daunted refolution, they muft either be foon cut off by famine, 
or fink under the multitude of their enemies. This revolt was 
excited by motives which rendered it ftill more alarming. On- 
the departure of Cortes for Zempoalla, the Mexicans flattered 
themfelves, that the long-expelled opportunity of reftoring 
their fovereign to liberty, and of vindicating their country from 
the odious dominion of Rrangers, was at length arrived; that 
while the forces of their oppreflbrs were divided, and the arms 

« Cortes Rclat. Z42. ' D. B. Diac. c. iio.—ia5» Herrera, dec..*, lib.ix. c. iS, 
tee. Gomara Cron. ‘c. 97, fee. 
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of one party turned againR the other, they might triumph with 
greater facility over both. Confultations were held, and fchcmcs 
formed with this intention. The Spaniards in Mexico, con- 
fcious of their own feeblenefs, fufpefted and dreaded thofe 
machinations. Alvarado, though a gallant ofEcer, polTefled 
neither, that extent of capacity, nor dignity of manners, by 
which Cortes had acquired fuch an afcendant over the minds of 
the Mexicans, as never allowed them to form a juft eftimate of 
his weaknefs or of their own ftrength. Alvarado knew no mode 
of fupportftig his authority but force. Inftead of employing 
addrefs to difconcert the plans or to footh the fpirits of the 
Mexicans, he waited the return of one of their folemn feftivals, 
when the principal perfons in the empire were dancing, ac¬ 
cording to cuftom, in the court of the great temple; he feized 
all the avenues which led to it, and, allured partly by the rich 
ornaments which they wore in honour of their gods, and partly 
by the facility of cutting off at once the authors of that con- 
fpiracy which he dreaded, he fell upon them, unarmed and 
iinfufpicious of any danger, and maffacred a great number, 
none efcaplng but fuch as made their way over the battlements 
of the temple. An aflion fo cruel and treacherous filled not 
only the city, but the whole empire, with indignation and 
rage. All called aloud for vengeance ; and regardlefs of the 
lafety of their monarch, whofe life was at the'mercy of the 
Spaniards, or of their own danger in affaulting an enemy who- 
had been fo long the objcfl of their terror, they committed all 
thofe a^s of violence of which Cortes received an account. 

To him the danger appeared fo imminent, as to admit nei¬ 
ther of deliberation nor delay. He fet out inftantly with all 
his forces, and returned from Ziempoalla with no lefs rapidity^ 

than 
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than he had advanced thither. At Tlafcala he was joined by- 
two thoufand chofen warriors. On entering the Mexican ter¬ 
ritories, he found that difaflPeftion to the Spaniards was not 
confined to the capital. The prijicipal inhabitants had deferted . 
the towns through which he pafied j no perfon of note appear¬ 
ing to meet him with the yfual ^refpedt; no provifion was made 
for the fubfiflence of his troops; and though he was permitted 
to advance without oppofition, the folitude and filence which 
reigned in every place, and the horror with which the people 
avoided all intercourfc with him, difeovered a deepP-rooted an¬ 
tipathy, that excited the mofi juft alarm. But, implacable as 
the enmity of the Mexicans was, they were fo unacquainted 
with the fcicnce of war, that they knew not how to take the 
proper meafures, either for their own fafety or the deftrudion 
of the Spaniards. Uninftrudled by their former error in ad¬ 
mitting a formidable enemy into their capital, inftead of break¬ 
ing down the caufeways and bridges, by which they might 
have inclofed Alvarado and his party, and have cfre(ftually 
ftopt the career of Cortes, they again fufFered him tp march 
into the city without moleftation, and to take quiet poffeflion 
of his ancient ftation. 

The tranfports of joy with which Alvarado and his foldicrs 
received their companions cannot be exprefled. Both parties 
were fo much elated, the one with their feafonable deliverance, 
and the other with the great exploits which they had atchieved, 
that this intoxication of fuccefs feems to have fo far reached 
Cortes himfelf, that he behaved on this occafion neithey with 
his ufual fagacity nor attention. He not only neglected to vifit 
Montezuma, but embittered the infult by expreffions full of 
centemj^t for that unfortunate prince and his people. I'he 
I forces 
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forces of which he had now the command, appeared to him fo 
irrefiftible, that he might aflTume an higher tone, and lay afide 
the malk of moderation, under which he had hitherto concealed 
his defigns. Some Mexicans who underftqod the Spanifli lan¬ 
guage, heard the contemptuous words which Cortes uttered, 
and reporting them to their countrymen, kindled their rage 
anew. They were now convinced that the intentions of the 
general were equally bloody with thofe. of Alvarado, and that 
his original purpofe in vifiting their country, had not been, as 
he pretended, to court the alliance of their fovereign, but to at¬ 
tempt the conqueft of his dominions. They refumed their arms 
with the additional fury which this difcovery infpired, attacked 
a confiderable body of Spaniards who were marching towards 
the great fquare in which the public market was held, and 
compelled them to retire with fome lols. Emboldened by this 
fuccefs, and delighted to find that their oppreflbrs were not in¬ 
vincible, they advanced next day with extraordinary martial 
pomp to aflault the Spaniards in their quarters. Their number 
was formidable, and their undaunted courage ftiU more fo. 
Though the artillery pointed againft their numerous battalions, 
crouded together in narrow ftreets, fwept off multitudes at every 
difeharge; though every blow of the Spanifh weapons fell 
with mortal effedl: upon their naked bodies, the impetuofity of 
the aflault did not abate. Frefla men. ruftied forward to occupy 
the places of the flain, and meeting with the fame fate, were 
fucceeded by others no lefs intrepid and eager on vengeance* 
The utmofi; efforts of Cortes’s abilities and experience, fcconded 
by the difciplined: valour of his troops, were hardly fufficient 
to defend their fortifications, into'which the enemy were more 
than once on the point of forcing their way. 
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CoRt-es beheld, with wonder, the implacable ferocity of a 
people, who fcemed at firft to fubmit tamely to the yoke, and 
had continued fo long paflive under if. The foldiers of Nar¬ 
vaez, who fondly imagined that they followed Cortes to flbare 
in the fpoils of a conquered empire, were aftonifhed to find 
that they were involved in a dangerous war, with an enemy 
whofe vigour was dill unbroken, and loudly execrated their 
own weaknefs, in giving fuch eafy credit to the delufive pro- 
mifes of their new leader *. But furprife and complaints were 
of no avail. Some immediate and extraordinary effort was re- 
quifite to extricate themfelves out of their prefcnt fituation. As 
foon as the approach of evening induced the Mexicans to retire, 
in compliance with their national cufiom of ceafing from hoftili- 
ties with the fetting fun, Cortes began to prepare for a fally, 
with fuch a confiderable force, as might either drive the ene¬ 
my out of the city, or compel them to liften to terms of accom¬ 
modation. 

He condu6;ed, in perfon, the troops deilined for this im¬ 
portant fervice. Every invention known in the European art 
of war, as well as every precaution, fuggefted by his long ac¬ 
quaintance with the Indian mode of fighting, were employed to 
enfure fuccefs. But he found an enemy prepared and deter¬ 
mined to oppofe him. The force of the Mexicans was greatly 
augmented by frcfli troops, which poured in continually from 
tlie country, and their animofity was in no degree abated. 
They were led by their nobles, inflamed by the exhortations of 
their priefts, and fought in defence of their temples and fami¬ 
lies, under the eye of their gods, and in prefence of their wives 


* B. Diaz, c. 126. 
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and children. Notwithftanding their numbers, and cnihufi- 
aflic contempt of danger and death, wherever the Spaniards 
could clofe with them., the fiiperiority of their difcipline and 
arms obliged them to give way. But in narrow ftreets, and 
where many of the bridges of communication were broken 
down, they could feldom come to a fair rencounter, and the Spa¬ 
niards, as they advanced, were expofed to fhowers of arrows 
and ftones from the tops of the houfes. After a day of incef- 
fant exertion, though vaft numbers of the Mexicans fell, .and 
part of the city was burnt, the Spaniards, weary with the 
daughter, and haraffed by multitudes which fucceffivcly reliev¬ 
ed each other, were obliged at length to retire, with the morti¬ 
fication of having accompliflied nothing fo decifive as to com- 
penfate the unufual calamity of twelve foldiers killed, and above 
fixty wounded. Another fally, made with greater force, was 
not more cfFe^ual, and in it the general himfelf was wounded 
in the hand. 

Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal error into which 
he had been betrayed by his own contempt of the Mexicans, 
and was fatisfied that he could neither maintain his prefent fta- 
tion in the centre of an hoflile city, nor retire from it without 
the moft imminent danger. One refource ftill remained, to 
try what cffe^l the interpofition of Montezuma .might have to 
footh or overaw his fubjedts. When the Mexicans approached 
next morning to renew the affault, that unfortunate prince, at 
the mercy of the Spaniards, and reduced to the fad neceffity of 
becoming the indrument of his own difgrace, and of the Ha- 
very of his people advanced to the battlements in his royal 

y See NOTE XXI. 
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robes, and with all the pomp in which he ufed to appear oa 
t foleinn occafions. At fight of their fovereign, whom they had 
long been accuftoined to honouff and almoil to revere aa a god, 
the weapons dropt from their haada, every tongue was (ilent^ 
all bowed their head$, and many proftrated themfelves on the 
ground. Montezuma addrefled them with every argument 
that could mitigate their rage, or perfuade them to ceafe from 
hollilities. When he ended his difeourfe, a fallen murmur of 
diiapprobation run through the croud ; to this fucceeded re¬ 
proaches and threats; and their fury riling in a mbment above 
every reftraint of decerxy or refpeiSl, flights of arrows and vol¬ 
leys of ftones poured in fo violently upon the ramparts, that 
before the Spaniih foldiers, appointed to cover Montezuma 
with their bucklers, had time to lift them in bis defence, two 
arrows wounded the unhappy monarch, and the blow of a ftone 
on his temple flruck him to the ground. On feeing him fall, 
the Mexicans were fo much aftonifiied, that, with a tranfition 

• 

not uncommon in popular tumults, they palTed in a moment 
from one extreme to the other, remorfe fucceeded to infulr, and 
they fled with horror, as if tlie vengeance of Ileaven were pur- 
fuing the crime which they had committed. The Spaniards, 
without molcftation, carried Montezuma to his apartments, 
and Cortes haflened thither to confole him under his misfortune. 
But tire unhappy monarch now perceived how low he was funk, 
and the haughty fpirit which feemed to have been fo long ex¬ 
tinct, returning, he fcorned to furvive this lail humiliation, and 
to protradi: an ignominious life, not only as the prifoner and 
tool of his enemies, but as the abjexfl: of contempt or detefta- 
tion among his ful)jc£ls. In a traufport of rage he tore the 
bandages from his wounds, and refufed, with fuch obftinacy, 
to take any nourifliment, that lie foou-ended his wretched days,. 

Eejefting 
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Upon the death of Montezuma, Cortes having loft all hope N’ew con- 
of bringing the Mexicans to any accommodation, faw no pro- 
fpedt of lafety but in attempting a retreat, and began to prepare 
for it. But a fudden motion of the Mexicans engaged him in 
new confii£ls. They took poffeffion of a high tower in the 
great temple which overlooked the Spanifti quarters, and plac¬ 
ing there a*garrifon of their principal warriors, not a Spaniard 
could ftir without being expofed to their miftile weapons. 

From this port it was neceflary to diflodge them at any rifk, 
and Juan de Efcobar, with a numerous detachment of chofen 
foldiers, was ordered to make the attack. But Efcobar, though 
a gallant officer, and at the head of troops accuftomed to con- 
<iuer, and who now fought under the eyes of their country¬ 
men, was thrice repiilfcd. Cortes, fenfible that not only the 
reputation but the fafety of his army depended on the fuccefs 
of this aflatilt, ordered a buckler to be tied to his arm, as he 
could not manage it with his wounded hand, and ruflied with 
his drawn fword into the thickeft of the combatants. Encou¬ 
raged* by the prefence of their general, the Spaniards returned to 
the charge with fuch vigour, that they gradually forced their 
way up the fteps, and drove the Mexicans to the platform at 
the top of the tower. There a dreadful carnage began, when 
two young Mexicans of high rank, obferving Cortes as he ani¬ 
mated his foldiers by his voice and example, rcfolved to facri- 
fice their own lives in order to cut off the author of all the 
calamities which defolated their country. They approached 
him ill a fupplicant pofturc, as if they had intended to lay 
down their arms, and feizing him in a moment, hurried him 
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headlong) in hopes of dragging him along to be dallied in 
pieces by the fame fall. But Cortes, by his ftrength and agility, 
broke lool'e from their grafp, and the gallant youths pcriflied 
in this generous, though unfuccefsful, attempt to favc their 
•country. As foon as the Spaniards became mafters of the 
tower, they fet fire to it, and without farther molefiation, 
continued the preparations for their retreat. 

I nc Spani- Tiiis became the more neceflary, as the Mexicans were fo 

jfUs abandon ^ 

the city. much aftonilhed at the laft effort of the Spanifli valour, that 
they began to change their whole fyftem of hoftility, and in- 
Aead of inceflTant attacks, endeavoured, by barricading the 
llreets, and breaking down the caufeways, to cut off the com¬ 
munication of the Spaniards with the continent, and thus to 
Aarve an enemy whom they could not fiibdue. The fir A point 
to be determined, was whether they fhould march out openly 
in the face of day, when they could difeern every danger, and 
fee how to regulate their own motions, as well as how to rcfiA 
the aflaults of the enemy; or whether they Aiould endeavour 
to retire fecretly in the night. The latter was preferred, partly 
from hopes that their national AipcrAition would reArain the 
Mexicans from venturing to attack them in the night, and 
partly from their own fond belief in the predidlions of a 
private foldier, who having acquired univerfal credit by a 
fmattering of learning, and his pretenfions to aArology, boldly 
aflured them of fuccefs, if they made their retreat in this man¬ 
ner. They began to move, towards midnight, in three divi- 
fions. Sandoval led the van; Pedro Alvarado, and Velafquez 
dc I.eon, had the condudf of the rear j and Cortes commanded 
in the centre, where he placed the prifoners, among whom 
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were a fon and two daughters of Montezuma, together with 
fevcral Mexicans of diftindion, the artillery, the baggage, and 
a portable bridge of timber, intended to be laid over the 
breaches in the caufeway. They marched in profound filence 
along the caufeway which led to Tacuba, becaufe it was fhorter 
than any of the reft, and, lying moft remote from the road to- 
W'ards Tlafcala and the fea coaft, had been left more entire by 
the Mexicans. They reached the fir ft breach in it without 
moleftation, hoping that their retreat was undifeovered. 

But the Mexicans, unperccived, had not only watched all 
their motions with attention, but had made proper difpofiiions 
for a moft formidable attack. While the Spaniards were intent 
upon placing their bridge in the breach, and occupied in con¬ 
ducting their horfes and artillery along it, they were fuddcnly 
alarmed wdih the tremendous found of warlike inftriiments, 
and a general fliout from an innumerable multitude of enemies; 
the lake was covered with canoes; flights of arrows, and Ihowers 
of ftoncs poured in upon them from every quarter j the Mexi¬ 
cans rufliing forward to the charge with fcarlcfs impetuofuy, 
as if they hoped in that moment to be avenged for all their 
•wrongs. Unfortunately the wooden-bridge, by the weight of 
the artillery, was wedged fo fall into the Hones and miid, that 
it was impoflible to remove it. Difmayed at this accident, the 
Spaniards advanced with precipitation towards the fccond 
breach. The Mexicans hemmed them in on every fide, and 
though they defended thcmfelves with their ufual courage, yet 
crouded together as they were on a narrow caufeway, their dif- 
cipline and military Ikill were of little avail, nor did the obfeu- 
rity of the night permit them to derive great advantage from 
their fire-arms, or the fuperiority of their other weapons. All 
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B 0^0 K Mexico was now in armst and fb eager were the people on the de- 
iL.,—- j Rrudion of their oppreflbrs, that they who were not near enough 
to annoy them in perfon, impatient of the delay, preffed forward 
with fuch ardour, as drove on their countrymen in the front with 
irrefiftible violence. Frefh warriors inilantly filled the place of 
fuch as fell. The Spaniards, weary with {laughter, and un¬ 
able to fuftain the weight of the torrent that poured in upon 
them, began to give way. In a moment the confufion was 
univcrfal; horfc and foot, officers and (bldiers, friends and 
enemies, were mingled together; and while all fought, and 
many fell, they could hardly diftinguifh from what hand the 
blow came. 

Their Jif- Cv^RTES, with about a hundred foot foldicrs and a few horfe, 
afteis, forced his way over the two remaining breaches in the caufe- 
way, the bodies of the dead ferving to fill up the chafms, and 
reached the main land. Having formed them as foon as they 
arrived, he returned with fuch as were yet capable of fervicc, 
to affift his friends in their retreat, and to encourage them, by 
his prefcncc and example, to perfevere in the efforts requifite 
to cffciff it. He met with part of his foldiers, who had broke 
through the enemy, but found many more overwhelmed by 
the multitude of their aggreffors, or periffiing in the lake; and 
heard the piteous lamentations of others, whom the Mexicans, 
having taken alive, were carrying off in triumph to be facri- 
ficeil to the god of war. Before day, all who had efcaped af- 
fcmhlcd at Tacuba. But when the morning dawned, and dif* 
covered to the view of G)rtes his {battered battalion, reduced to 
lefs than half its number, the furvivors dejeded, and moft of 
them covered with wounds, the thoughts of what they had 
fuffeted, and the remembrance of fo many faithful friends and 
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gallant followers who had fallen In that night of forrow % 
pierced his foul with fuch anguilh, that while he was forming 
their ranks, and ifluing Tome neceflary orders, bis foldiers ob- 
ferved the tears trickling from his eyes, and remarked, with 
much fatisfadlion, that while attentive to the duties of a gene¬ 
ral, he was not infeniible to the feelings of a man. 

In this fatal retreat many officers of diftin^tion periflied % 
and among thefe Velaftjuez de Leon, who haying forfaken the 
party of Itis kinfman, the governor of Cuba, to follow the for¬ 
tune of his companions, was, on that account, as well as for 
his fuperior merit, refpe^ed by them as the fecond perfon in 
the army. All the artillery, ammunition, and baggage, were 
loft; the greater part of the horfes, and above two thoufand 
Tlafcalans, were killed, and only a very fmall portion of the 
treafure which they had amafled was faved. This, which had 
been always their chief object, proved now a great caufe of their 
calamity ; for many of the foldiers having fo overloaded ihem- 
felves with bars of gold as rendered them unfit for. action, and 
retarded their flight, fell, ignominioully, the vidlinis of ihcir 
own inconfiderate avarice. Amidft fo many difafters, it was 
forac confolation to find that Aguilar and Marina, whofe fundlion 
as interpreters was of fuch efifcntial importance,, had made their 
efcape 

The firft care of Cortes was to find fomc flieltcr for his 
wearied troops;, for as the Mexicans infeltcfi them on every 
fide, and the people of Tacuba began to take arms, he could 

* Nmlfc Trifle is ihc name by which it is llili vi>V; guifhed in New S.iain, 
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not continue in his prefent ftatlon. He dire<Sted his march to¬ 
wards the rifing ground, and having fortunately difcovered a 
temple fituated on an eminence, took poiTeiCon of it. . There 
he found not only the flielter for which he wilhed, but, what 
was no lefs wanted, forae provifions to refrefh his men; and 
though the enemy did not intermit their attacks throughout the 
day, they were with little difficulty prevented from making any 
impreffion. During this time Cortes was engaged in deep con- 
fultation with his officers, concerning the route which they 
ought to take in their retreat. They were now oft the weft 
fide of the lake. Tlafcala, the only place where they could 
hope for a friendly reception, lay about fixty-four miles to the 
eaft of Mexico'; fo that they were obliged to go round the 
north end of the lake before they could fall into the road which 
led thither. A TIafcalan fbldier undertook to be their guide, 
and conducted them through a country in fome places marfhy, 
in others mountainous, in all ill-cultivated and thinly peopled. 
They marched for fix days with little refpite, and under con¬ 
tinual alarms, numerous bodies of the Mexicans hovering around 
them, fometimes haraffing them at a diftance with their mif- 
file weapons, and fometimes attacking them clofely in front, in 
rear, in flank, with great boldnefs, as they now knew that they 
were not invincible. Nor were the fatigue and danger of thofe 
inceflant confljdts the worft evils to which they were expofed. 
As the barren country through which they pafled afforded hardly 
any provifions, they were reduced to feed on berries, roots, 
and the ftalks of green maize; and at the very time that famine 
was depreffing their fpirits and wafting their ftrength, their 
fituation required the moft vigorous and unremitting, exertions 
of courage and adivity. Amidft thofe complicated diftreffes, 
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■one circumftance fupported and animated the Spaniards. Their 
commander fuftained this fad reverfe of fortune with unfliaken 
magnanimity. His prefence of mind never forfook him j his 
fagacity forefaw every event, and his vigilance provided for it. 

He was foremoft in every danger, and endured every hardflnp 
with cheerfulnefs. The difficulties with which he was fur- 
rounded feemed to call forth new talents; and his foldicrs, 
though dcfpairing themfclves, continued to follow him with 
increaiing confidence in his abilities. 

On the fixth day they reached Otumba, not far from the road Battle of o- 
between Mexico and Tlafcala. Early next morning they be- 
gan to advance towards it, flying parties of the enemy ftill. 
hanging on their rear j and amidft the infults with which they 
accompanied their hoftilities, Marina remarked that they often 
exclaimed with exultation, “ Go on, robbers j go to the place 
where you fhall quickly meet the vengeance due to your 
crimes.” The meaning of this threat the Spaniards did not com¬ 
prehend, until they reached the fummit of an eminence before 
them. There a fpacious valley opened to their view, covered 
with a vafl: army, extending as far as the eye could reach. 

The Mexicans, while with one body of their troops they ha- 
rafled the Spaniards in their retreat, had aflembled their prin¬ 
cipal force on the other fide of the lake; and marching along 
the road which led direftly to Tlafcala, polled it in the plain 
of Otumba, through which they knew Cortes muft pafs. At 
the fight of this incredible multitude, which they couhl fur- 
vey at once from the rifing ground, the Spaniards were afto- 
niffied, and even the boldeft began to delpair. But Cortes, 
v/ithout allowing leifurc for their fears to acquire ftrength by 
refleilion, after warning them briefly that no alternative now 
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^ ^ remained but to conquer or to die, led them inftantijr to the 

* charge. The Mexicans waited their approach with unufual forti- 
tude. Such, however, was the fuperiorlty of theSpanifh difei- 
plineand arms, that the impreflion of this linall body was irre- 
liftible; and whichever way its force was directed, it penetrated 
and difperfed the moft numerous battalions. But while thefe 
gave way in one quarter, new combatants advanced from an¬ 
other, and the Spaniards, though fuccefsful in every attack, 
were ready to fink under thofe repeated efforts, without feeing 
any end of their toil, or any hope of vidtory. At that time 
Cortes obferved the great ftandard of the empire, which was 
carried before the Mexican general, advancing; and fortunately 
recollecting to have heard, that on the fate of it depended the 
event of every battle, he alTembled a few of his braveft officers, 
whofe horfes were ftill capable of fervice, and placing himfelf 
at their head, pufhed forward towards the ftandard with an 
impetuofity which bore down every thing before it. A chofeii 
body of nobles, who guarded the ftandard, made fome refift- 
ance, but were foon broken. Cortes, with a ftroke of his 
lance, wounded the Mexican general, and threw him to the 
ground. One of his followers alighting, put an end to his life, 
and laid hold of the imperial ftandard. The moment that their 
leader fell, and the ftandard, towards which all diredled their 
eyes, difappeai-ed, an univerfal panic ftruck the Mexicans, and, 
as if the bond which held them together had been diffolved, 
every enfign was lowered, each foldier threw away his wea¬ 
pons, and all fled with precipitation to the mountains. The 
Spaniards, unable to purfuc them far, returned to collecl the 
fpoils of the field, which were fo valuable as to be fome com- 
penfation for the wealth which they had loft in Mexico; for in 
the enemy’s army were moft of their principal warriors, drefled 
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out in their richefl: ornaments, as if they had l)cen marchiiu> t > 
aflured viiSlory. Next day, to llicir great joy, they cntcied 
the Tlafcalan territories 


Bur, amidft their fatisfa<9:ion in having got beyond the pre¬ 
cincts of an hoflile country, they could not look forward with¬ 
out folicitude, as they were ftiil uncertain what reception they 
might meet with from allies, to whom they returned in a con¬ 
dition very different from that in which they had lately let out 
from thcir*dominions. Happily for them, the enmity of the 
Tlafcalans to the Mexican name was fo inveterate, their defire 
to avenge the death of their countrymen fo vehement, and 
the afeendant which Cortes had acquired over the chiefs of the 
republic fo complete, that, far from entertaining a thought of 
taking any advantage of the diftrefled fituation in which they 
beheld the Spaniards, they received them with a tendernefs and 
cordiality which quickly diflipatcd all their fufpicions. 


Some interval of tranquillity and indulgence was now abfo- 
lutcly ncceffary ; not only that the Spaniards might give atten¬ 
tion to the cure of their wounds, which had been too long 
negleCled, but in order to recruit their ftrength, exhaufted by 
fuch a long fucceflion of fatigue and hardfhips. During this, 
Cortes learned that he and his companions were not the only 
Spaniards who had felt the effeds of the Mexican enmity. A 
confiderable detachment, which was marching from Zempoalla 
towards the capital, had been cut off by the people of Tepeaca. 
A fmaller party, returning from Tlafcala to Vera Cruz, with the 
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fl>are of the Mexican gold allotted to the garrifon, had been 
furprifed and deftroyed In the mountains. At a juncture when 
the life of every Spaniard was of importance, fueh loiTes were 
deeply felt. The fchemes which Cortes was meditating ren¬ 
dered them peculiarly afflictive to him. While his enemies^ 
and even many of his own followers, confidercd the difafters 
which had befallen him as fatal to the progrefs of his arms, 
and imagined that nothing now remained but fpeedily to 
abandon a country vrhich he had invaded with unequal force, 
his mind, as eminent for pcrfeverance as for entei*prifc, was 
ftill bent on accomplifhing his original purpofc, of fubjeCl- 
ing the Mexican empire to the crown of Caftile. Severe and 
unexpected as the check was which he had received, it did 
not appear to him a fufficient reafon for relinquifliing the con- 
quefts which he had already made, or againft refuming his 
operations with better hopes of fuccefs. The colony at Vera 
Cruz was not only fafe, but had remained unmolefted. The 
people of Zempoalla and the adjacent diftridts had difeovered 
no fymptoms of defection. The Tlafcalans continued faithful 
to their alliance. On their martial fpirit, eafily rouz'ed to 
arms, and inflamed with implacable hatred of the Mexicans, 
he depended for powerful aid. He had flill the command of 
a body of Spaniards, equal in number to that with which he 
had opened his way into the centre of the empire, and had 
taken pofleffion of the capital; fo that with the benefit of 
greater experience, as well as more perfeCt knowledge of the 
country, he did not defpair of quickly recovering all that he 
had been deprived of by untoward events. 

Full of this idea, he courted the Tlalcalan chiefs with fuch 
attention, and diftributed among them fo liberally the rich fpoils 
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of Otumba, that he was fecure of obtaining whatever he fliould 
require of the republic. He drew a fmall fupply of ammutii- 
tion, and two or three field-pieces, from his (lores at; Vera 
Cruz. He difpatched an officer of confidence with four (hips 
of Narvaez’s fleet to Hifpaniola and Jamaica, to engage adven¬ 
turers, arid to purchafe horfes, gunpowder, and other military 
(lores. As he knew that it would be vain to attempt the re¬ 
duction of Mexico, unlefs he could fecure the command of the 
lake, he gave orders to prepare in the mountains of Tlafcala 
materials for building twelve brigantines, fo as they might be 
carried thither in pieces ready to be put together, and launched 
when he flood in need of their fcrvice *• 

But while, with provident attention, he was taking thofe 
neceflary fleps towards the execution of his meafures, an ob- 
flacle arofe in a quarter where it was lead expeCled, but mod 
formidable. The fpirit of difeontent and mutiny broke out in 
his own army. Many of Narvaez’s followers were planters 
rather than foldiers, and had accompanied him to New Spain 
with fanguine hopes of obtaining fcttlements, and little inclina¬ 
tion to engage in the hardfliips and dangers of war. As the 
fame motives had induced them to enter into their new engage¬ 
ments with Cortes, they no fooner became acquainted with the 
nature of the fervice, than they bitterly repented of their choice. 
Such of them as had the good fortune to furvive the perilous 
adventures in which their own imprudence had involved them, 
happy in having made their cfcape, trembled at the thoughts 
of being expofed a fccond time to fimilar calamities. As foon 
as they difeovered the intention of Cortes, they began fecretly. 
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to murmur and cabal, and waxing i^radaiallf more audaciouf, 
i tbey, in a body, offered a remonftrancetoibeir .general againft 
.tlieim prude nee of attacking a powerfulempife vl^khliiBibatterod 
forces, and formally required liim to lead them back dir^dlly 
to Cuba. Though Cortes, Jong praiSiifed in the aits .of com'- 
mand, employed arguments, entreaties, and prelcnts, to con¬ 
vince or to footh them; though his own foldicrs, animated with 
the fpirit of their leader, warmly feconded his endeavours; he 
found their fears too violent and deep-rooted to be removed, 
.and the utmoft he could effect was to prevail with Aem to defer 
their departure for fome time, on a promife that he would, at 
a more proper jundurc, difinift fuch as fliould defire it. 

That the malcontents might have no leifure to brood over 
the caufes of their difaffedlion, he refolved inflantly to call 
forth hie troops into aftion. He propofed to chaftife the people 
of Tepcaca for the outrage which they had committed, and as 
the detachment which they had cut off happened to be com- 
poied moftly of foldiers who had ferved under Narvaez, their 
companions, from the defire of vengeance, engaged more wil¬ 
lingly in this war. He took the command in perfon, accom¬ 
panied by a numerous body of Tlafcalans, and in the fpace of 
a few weeks, after various encounters, with great flaughtcr of 
the Tepeacans, reduced that province to fubjeftion. During 
feveral months, while he waited for the fupplies of men and 
.ammunition which he expefited, and was carrying on his pre¬ 
parations for conftruiftihg the brigantines, he kept his troops 
conftantly employed in various expeditions againft the adjacent 
provinces, all of which were conduced with an uniform tenor 
of fuccefs. By thefe, his men became again accuftomed to vic¬ 
tory, and refumed their wonted fenfc of fuperiority; the Mex- 
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tcan‘ power was weakened; the Tlafcalati warrbrs acquired the 
habit of a^ing in eonjunction with the Spaniards; and the 
chiefs of the republic delighted to fee their country enriched 
with the fpoils c^.all the people around them, and aftoniflied 
every day with freflt difeoveries of the irrefiftihle prowefs of 
their allies, declined no effort reqoihteto fupport them. 

All thofe preparatory arrangements, however, though the 
moft prudent and efficaebus which the lituatbn of Cortes al¬ 
lowed him to make, would have been of little avail, without a 
reinforcement of Spanifh foldiers. Of this he was fo deeply 
fenfible, that it was the chief obje£l of his thoughts and wifhes; 
and yet his only profpe£t of obtaining it from the return of the 
oi^cer whom he had fent to the ifles to Iblicit aid, was both 
difiant and uncertain. But what neither his own fagacity nor 
power could have procured, he owed to a feries of fortunate 
and unforefeen incidents. The governor of Cuba, to whom the 
fuccefs of Narvaez appeared an event of infallible certainty, 
having fent two fmall fhips after him with new inftrudions 
and a fupply of men and military ftores, the officer whom 
Cortes had appointed to command on the coafl, artfully decoy¬ 
ed thein into the harbour of Vera Cruz, feized the veflels, and 
cafily perfuaded the foldiers to follow the (landard of a more 
able leader than him whom they were deftined to join \ Soon 
after, three fhips of more confiderable force cam*e into the har¬ 
bour feparatcly. Thefe bebnged to an armament fitted out by 
’Francifeo de Garay, governor of Jamaica^ who, I>eing poflefTcd 
with the rage of difeovery and conquefi: which animated every 
Spaniard fettled in America, had long aimed at intruding into 
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fome ciiRri^t of New Spain, and dividing with Cortes the glory 
and gain of annexing that empire to the crown of Caftilc, 
They unadvifedly made their attempt on the northern pro¬ 
vinces, where the country was poor and the people fierce and 
warlike ; and, after a cruel fucceilion of difallers, famine comr 
pclled them to venture into Vera Cruz, and caft themfelves 
upon the mercy of their countrymen. Their fidelity was not 
proof againfl: the fplendid hopes and promifes which had fe- 
dueed other adventurers, and as if the fpirit of revolt had been 
contagious in New Spain, they likewife abandoned <Hhe mafter 
whom they were bound to ferve, and inlified under Cortes ^ 
Nor was it America alone that furnilhed fuch unexpeded aid. 
A (hip arrived from Spain, freighted by fome private merchants 
with military (lores, in hopes of a profitable market in a coun¬ 
try, the fame of whofe opulence began to fpread over Europe. 
Cortes eagerly purchafed a cargo which to him was invaluable, 
and the crew, following the general example, joined him at 
Tlafcala^ 

From thofe various quarters, the army of Cortes was aug¬ 
mented with an hundred and eighty men, and twenty horfes, 
a reinforcement too inconfiderable to produce any confequence 
which would entitle it to have been mentioned in the hiftory 
of other parts of the globe. But in that of America, where 
great revolutions were brought about by caufes which Teemed 
to bear no proportion to their efieds, fuch fmall events rife 
into importance, becaufe they were fulficient to decide with 
refped to the fate of kingdoms. Nor is it the lead remarkable 
xndance of the fingular felicity confpicuous in any palTages 

2 Cortes Relat. 253, F. B. Diaz. C..J133. ^ Ibid. c. 136. 
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of Cortes's ftoiy, that the two perforis chiefly inftrumental in 
furnifliing him with thofe fcalbnable fuppiies Ihould be an 
avowed enemy who aimed at his deftru£Iion, and an envious 

* m 

rival who vlriflied to fupplant him. 

The firfl cfFe<R of the jundion with his new followers was 
to enable him to difmifs fuch of Narvaez’s foldiers as remained 
with rcludance in his fervice. After their departure, he ftill 
muftered five hundred and fifty infantry, of which fourfeore 
were armeci with mufkets or crofs-bows, forty horfemen, and 
a train of nine field-pieces At the head of thefc, accompa¬ 
nied by ten thoufand Tlafcalans and other friendly Indians, 
Cortes began his march towards Mexico, on the twenty-eighth 
of December, fix months after his fatal retreat from that 
city K 

Nor did he advance to attack an enemy unprepared to re¬ 
ceive him. Upon the death of Montezuma, the Mexican chiefs, 
in whom the right of eleding the emperor was veiled, had in- 
ftantly raifed his brother Qnetlavaca to the throne. His avowed 
and inveterate enmity to the Spaniards, would have been fuffi- 
cient to gain their fuflfrages, although he had been lefs diftin- 
guilhed for courage and capacity. He had an immediate 
opportunity of fliewing that he was worthy of their choice, 
by conduding, in perfon, thofe fierce attacks which compelled 
the Spaniards to abandon his capital j and as foon as their retreat 
afforded him any refpite from adion, he took mcafurcs for 
preventing their return to Mexico, with prudence equal to the 
fpirit which he liad difplaycd in driving them out of it. As 

• Cortes Relat. 2^^, R. Relixt. A. 1 ». Diaz. c. 137. 
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® ^ from the vicinity of Tlafcala, he could not be unacquainted with 

the motions and intentions of Cortes, he obferved the ilorm that 
was gathering, and began early to provide againft it. He re¬ 
paired what the Spaniards had ruined in the fity, and ftrength- 
ened it with fuch new fortifications as the fkill of his fubjedls 
was capable of erecting. Befide filling his magazines with the 
uiual weapons of war, he gave direction to make long fpcars 
headed with the fwords and daggers taken from the Spaniards, 
in order to annoy the cavalry. He fuminoned the people in 
every province of the empire to take arms againft tUfeir opprcf- 
fors, and as an encouragement to exert themfelves with vigour, 
he promifed them exemption from all the taxes which his prede- 
ceflbrs had impofed ‘. But what he laboured with the greateft 
carneflnefs was, to deprive the Spaniards of the advantages which 
they derived from the friendfhip of the Tlafcalans, by endea¬ 
vouring to perfuade that people to renounce all connection with 
men who were not only avowed enemies of the gods whom they 
worfhipped, but who would not fail to fubjeCl them at laft to 
the fame yoke, which they were now inconfiderately lending, 
their aid to impofe upon others. Thefe reprefentations, no lefs 
Ariking than well-founded, were urged fo forcibly by his am<- 
baffadors, that it required all the addrefs of Cortes to prevent 
their making a dangerous impreffion 

Bor while Quetlavaca was arranging his plan of defence, 
with a degree of forelight, uncommon in an American, his 
days were cut Aiort by the (mall-pox. This diAemper, which 
raged at that time in New Spain with fatal malignity, was 

* Cortes Relat. p. 253, E. 254, A. B, Diaz. c. 140. “ B. Diaz. c. 129. 
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unknown in that quarter of the globe, until it was intro- ® K 

duced by the Europeans, and may be reckoned among '--- 

the grcatcR calamities brought upon them by their invaders. 

In his ftead the Mexicans railed to the throne Guatimozin, 
nephew and fon-in-law of ^Montezuma, a young man of fuch 
high reputation for abilities and valour, that in this dangerous 
crifis, his countrymen, with one voice, called him to the fii- 
preme command 


As foon as Cortes entered the enemy’s territories, he difeo- 
vered various preparations to obftrud his progrefs. But his vancc4 to- 
troops forced their way with little difficulty, and took pofleffion 
of Tezeuco, the fecond city of the empire, fituated on the 
banks of the lake about twenty miles from Mexico Here 
he determined to eftabliffi his head-quarters, as the moft pro¬ 
per Aation for launching his brigantines, as well as for making 
his approaches to the capital. In order to render his refidence 
there more fecurc, he depofed the cazique or chief, who was at 
the head of that community, under pretext of fome defedt in 
his title, and fubftituted in his place a perfon whom a faction of 
the nobles pointed out as the right heir of that dignity. At¬ 
tached to him by this benefit, the new cazique and his adhe¬ 
rents ferved the Spaniards with inviolable fidelity 


As the conftrudion of the brigantines advanced flowly under His opera- 
the unikilful hands of foldiers and Indians, whom Cortes was cauuousT" 
obliged to employ in affifting three or four carpenters who 
happened fortunately to be in his fervice, and as he had not 
yet received the reinforcement which he expeded from Hifpa- 

■ B. Diaz. c. 130. ** Villa Senor Theatre Americano, i. 156. r Cortes 

Relat. *56, &c. B. Diaz, c, 137. GomaraCron. c. lai. Herrera, dec. 3. c. 1. 
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^ ^ niola, lie was not in a condition to turn his arms diredlj 

againft the capital. To have attacked a city fo populous, fo 
well prepared for defence, and in a fituatioh of fuch peculiar 
flrcngth, muft have expofed his troops to inevitable deftruo 
tion. Three months elapfed before the materials for conftru£b- 
ing the brigantines were finilhedj and before he heard any 
thing with refpeft to the fuccefs of his negociation in Hif- 
paniola. This, however, was not a feafon of inadion to 
Cortes. He attacked fucceffively feveral of the towns fituated 
around the lake, and though all the Mexican power was ex¬ 
erted to obftrud his operations, he either compelled them to 
fubmit to the Spanifli crown, or reduced them to ruins. Other 
towns he endeavoured to conciliate by more gentle means, and 
though he could not hold any intercourfe with the inhabitants 
but by the intervention of interpreters, yet, under all the dif¬ 
ad vantage of that tedious and imperfed: mode of communica¬ 
tion, he had acquired fuch thorough knowledge of the Rate of 
the country, as tvell as of the difpofitions of the people, that 
he conduiSlcd his negociations and intrigues with aftonifliing 
dexterity and fuccefs. Moft of the cities adjacent to Mexico were 
originally the capitals of fmall independent’Rates; and fome of 
them having been but lately annexed to the Mexican empire^ 
Rill retained the remembrance of their ancient liberty, and bore 
with impatience the rigorous yoke of their new maRers. 
Cortes having early obferved fymptoms of their difaffedlion, 
availed himfelf of this knowledge to gain their confidence and 
friendship. By offering, with confidence, to deliver them from 
the odious dominion of the Mexicans, and by liberal promifes 
of more indulgent treatment, if they would unite with him 
againR their oppreffors, he prevailed on the people of feveral 
confiderable diRrids not only to acknowledge the king of Caftilc 
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as their /bvereign, but to fupply the Spaniih camp with pro- 
vifions, and to ftrengthen his army with auxiliary troops. 
Guatimozin, on the firft appearance of defedion among his 
fubjedis, exerted himfelf with vigour to prevent or to punifh 
their revolt; but in fpite of his efforts, the fpirit continued to 
fpread. The Spaniards gradually acquired new allies, and with 
deep concern he beheld Cbrtes arming againft his empire thofe 
very hands which ought to have been adive in its defence j 
and ready to advance againft the capital at the head of a numc* 
rous body bf his own fubjeds 

While, by thofe various methods, Cortes was gradually 
circumfcribing the Mexican power, within fuch narrow limits 
that his prolped of overturning it feemcd neither to be uncer¬ 
tain nor remote, all his fchemes were well nigh defeated, by a 
confpiracy no lefs unexpeded than dangerous. The foldiers of 
Narvaez had never united perfedly with the original compa¬ 
nions of Cortes, nor did they enter into his mcafures with the 
fame cordial zeal. Upon every occafion that required any ex¬ 
traordinary effort of courage or of patience, their fpirits were 
apt to fink,; and now, on a near view of what they had to en¬ 
counter, in attempting to reduce a city fo inacceflible as Mexico, 
and defended by a numerous army, the refolution even of 
thofe among them who had adhered to Cortes^ when he was 
deferted by their affociates, began to fail. Their fears led 
them to prefumptuous and unfoldier-likc difeuflions concerning 
the propriety of their general’s meafures, and the improbability 
of their fuccefs. From thefe they proceeded to cenfure and 
invedives, and at laft began to deliberate how they might pro- 


1 Cortes Relat. 236—260. B, Diaz, c. 137—140. Gomara Cron. c. \tz, 123. 
Herrera, dec. 3. lib. t. c. 1, 2. 
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vide for their own fafety, of which they deemed their com¬ 
mander to be totally negligent. Antonio Villefagna, a private 
foldier, but bold, intriguing, and ftronjgly attached to Velafqucz, 
artfully fomented this growing fpirit of diiaffcdion. His quar¬ 
ters became the rendezvous of the malcontents, where, after 
many Gonfultations, they could difcover no method of checking 
Cortes in his career, bat by aflTailinating him and his moll con- 
fiderablc officers, and conferring the command upon fome per- 
fon who would relinquilh his wild plans, and adopt meafures 
more confident with the general fccurity. Defpair iifipired them 
with courage. The hour for perpetrating the crime, the per- 
fons whom they deftined as vidims, the officers to fucceed 
them in command, were all named i and the confpirators figned 
an alibciation, by which they bound thcmfelves with mod fo- 
iemn oaths to mutual fidelity. But on the evening before the 
appointed day, one of Cortes’s ancient followers, who had 
been feduced into the confpiracy, touched with compundion 
at the imminent danger of a man whom he had long been 
accuilomed to revere, or ilruck with horror at his own 
treachery, went privately to his general, and revealed to him 
all that he knew. Cortes, though deeply alarmed, difeerned at 
once what condud was proper in a fituation fo critical. He 
repaired inflantly to Villefagna’s quarters, accompanied by 
fome of his moH trufty officers. The aftonilhment and con- 
fufion of the man at this unexpeded vifit anticipated the con- 
feffion of his guilt. While his attendants feized him, Cortes 
fnatched from his bofom a paper containing the* affociation, 
ligned by the confpirators. Impatient to know how far the de- 
fedlon extended, he retired to read it, and found there names 
which filled him with furprife and forrow. But, aware how 
<dangcrou8 a (Irid fcrutiny might prove at fuch a jundure, he 
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conBned his judicial inquiries to Villefagna alone. As the ® 9^® K 
proofs of his guilt were mauifeft, he was condemned after a > j 
Ihort trial, and next morning he was feen hanging before the 
door of the houfe in which he had lodged. Cortes called his 
troops together, and having explained to them the atrocious 
purpofe of the confpirators, as well as the juftice of the punifli- 
ment mfii^led on Villefagna, he added, with an appearance of 
fatisfa<3:ion, that he was entirely ignorant with refpe^St to all. 
the circumftances of this dark tranfadion, as the traitor, when 
arretted, h4d fuddenly torn and fwallowed a paper, which pro¬ 
bably contained an account of it, and under the fevereft tor¬ 
tures potteilcd fuch conttancy as to conceal the names of his 
accomplices. This artful declaration rettored tranquillity to 
many a breatt: that was throbbing, while he ipoke, with con- 
fcioufnefs of guilt and dread of detection j and by this prudent 
moderation, Cortes had the advantage of having difeovered 
and of being able to obferve fuch of his followers as were dif- 
affeded; while they, flattering themfelves that their part crime 
was unknown, endeavoured to avert any fufpicion of it, by te^- 
doubling their adivity and zeal in his fervice 

CoRTis did not allow them leifure to ruminate on what had h, Angular 
happened; and as the moft efledual means of preventing the 
return of a mutinous fpirit, he determined to. call forth his brigantines 
troops immediately to adion. Fortunately, a proper occaflon 
for this occurred without his Teeming to court it. He received 
intelligence, that the materials for building the brigantines were 
at length completely finifhed, and waited only for a body of 
Spaniards to condud- them to Tezeuco. The command of this 


t Cortes Rciat. 283, C. B. Diaz, c* 146. Herrera, 4 cc. 3. lib. i. c. 1. 
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2 0^0 K convoy, confifling of two hundred foot foldicrs, fifteen horfe- 
i men, and two field-pieces, he gave to Sandoval, who, by the 

*5*^' vigilance, activity, and courage which he-manifeftcd on every 
occafioB, was growing daily in his confidence, and in the efti- 
jnation of his fellow-foldiers. The fervice was no lefs fingular 
than important; the beams, th€ planks, the mails, the cordage, 
the fails, the iron-work, and all the infinite variety of articles 
requifite for the conftrudion of thirteen brigantines, were to 
be carried fixty miles over land, through a mountainous coun¬ 
try, by people who were unacquainted with the Ihiniftry of 
domeftic animals, or the aid machines to facilitate any work 
of labour. The Tlafcalans furnilhed eight thoufand Tamenes, 
an inferior order of men dellined for fervile talks, to carry the 
materials on their Ihoulders, and appointed fifteen thoufand 
warriors to accompany and defend them. Sandoval made the 
difpofition for their progrefs with great propriety, placing the 
Tamenes in the centre, one body of warriors in the front, 
another in the rear, with confiderable parties to cover the flanks. 
To each of thefe he joined fome Spaniards, not only to afiift 
them in danger, but to accuftom them to regularity and fub- 
ordination. A body fo numerous, and fo much encumbered, 
advanced leifurely, but in excellent order; and in fome places, 
where it was confined by the woods or mountains, the line of 
march extended above fix miles. Parties of Mexicans frequently 
appeared hovering around them on the high grounds; but per¬ 
ceiving no profpe£t of fuccefs in attacking an enemy continually 
on his guard, and prepared to receive them, they did not ven¬ 
ture to moleft him ; and Sandoval had the glory of condlifting 
fiifely to Tezeuco a convoy on which all the future operations 
of his countrymen depended *. 

* Cortes Relat. s6o, C, £. B. Diaz. c. 140. 
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This was followed by another event of no lefs moment. Four 
Ihips arrived at Vera Cruz from Hlfp^iiiola, with two hundred 
foldlers, eighty horfes, two battering cannon, and a conii- 
derable fupply of ammunition and arms Elevated with ob- 
ferving that all his preparatory fchemes, either for recruiting 
his own army, or impairing the force of the enemy, had now 
produced their full effed, Cortes, impatient to begin the fiege 
in form, haftened the launching of the brigantines. To faci¬ 
litate this, he had employed a vail number of Indians for two 
months in .deepening the fmall rivulet which runs by Tezeuco 
into the lake, aod in forming it into a canal near two miles in 
length" i and though the Mexicans, aware of his intentions, as 
well as of the danger which threatened them, endeavoured fre- 
<]uently to interrupt the labourers, or to burn the brigantines, 
the work was at left completed *. On the twenty-eighth of April, 
all the Spaniih troops, together with auxiliary Indians were 
drawn up on the banka of the canal; and with extraordinary mi¬ 
litary pomp, heightened and rendered more folemn by the cele¬ 
bration (ji the moft facred rites of religion, the brigantines, were 
launched. As they fell,down the canal in order. Father Olmedo 
blcfled them, and gave each its name. Every eye followed them 
with wonder and hope, until they entered the lake, when they 
hoiAed their fails, aud«bpre away before the wind. A general 
ihoutof joy was rai^; all admiring that bold inventive genius, 
which, by means {p extraordinary that their fuccefs almoA ex¬ 
ceeded had acquired the command of a fleet, witliout 


*■ Cortes Relat. 259, F. 262, D. GomaraCron. c. 129. 
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® ^ the aid of which Mexico would have continued to fet the Spa- 

«- nifh power and arms at defiance \ 

iszi. 

Cortes determined to attack the city from three different 
® ' quarters; from Tezeuco on the eafl fide of the lake, from Ta- 
cuba on the weft, and from Cuyocan towards the fouth. Thofc 
towns were fituated on the principal caufeways which led to the 
capital, and intended for their defence. He appointed Sandoval 
to command in the firft, Pedro de Alvarado in the fecond, and 
Chriftoval de Olid in the third; allotting to each*a numerous 
body of Indian auxiliaries, together with an equal divifion of 
Spaniards, who, by the junction of the troops from Hifpaniola, 
amounted now to eighty>fix horfemen, and eight hundred and 
eighteen foot foldiers; of whom a hundred and eighteen were 
armed with mufkets or crofs-bows. Their train of artillery con- 
fifted of three battering-cannon, and fiftieen field-pieces *. He 
referved for himfelf, as the ftation of greateft importance and 
danger, the conduift of the brigantines, each armed with one of 
his fmall cannon, and manned with twenty-five Spaniards. 

May 10 . As Alvarado and Olid proceeded towards the pofts afiigned 
them, they broke down the aquedufls which the ingenuity of 
the Mexicans had ere£led for conveying water into the capital, 
and by the diftrefs to which this reduced the inhabitants^ gave 
a beginning to the calamities which they were deftined to fuf- 
fer *. Alvarado and Olid found the towns of which they were 
ordered to take poftefiion deferted by their inhabitants, who^ 

r CorteiRelat. 266. C. Herrera, dec. 3. Ub, i. c. 5. Gomara Cron. c. 129. 

* Cortes Relat. 266, C. * Cortes Relat. 267, B. B. Dii:z. c. 150. 

Henera, dec. 3. lib. i. c. 13. 
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had fled for fafbty to the capital, vrherc Guatimozin had col¬ 
lected the chief force of his empire, as there alone he coukl 
hope to make a fuccefsful Hand againfl the formidable enemies 
who were approaching to aflault him. 

The firft effort of the Mexicans was to deftroy the fleet of Mexicauiat. 

tRCic the bffl* 

brigantines, the fatal effeCts of whofe operations they forefaw gatumcf. 
and dreaded. Though the brigantines, after all the labour 
and merit of Cortes in forming them, were of inconfider- 
able bulk, Vudely conflru^ed, and manned chiefly with land- 
men, hardly poflefled of (kill enough to condaCt them, they 
mull have been obje^s of terror to a people unacquainted 
with any navigation but that of their lake, and pofleffed of no 
veflel larger than a canoe. Neceflity, however, urged Guati- 
mozin to hazard the attack; and hoping to fupply by numbers 
what he wanted in force, he aflembled fuch a multitude of 
canoes as covered the face of the lake. They rowed on boldly to 
the charge, while the brigantines, retarded by a dead calm, could 
fcarcely advance to meet them. But as the enemy drew near, RcpuifeJ. 
a breeze fuddenly fprung up; in a moment the fails were 
fpread, and the brigantines, with irrefiftible impetuofity, broke 
through their feeble opponents, overfet many canoes, and dif- 
fipated the whole armament with fuch flaughter, a§ convinced 
the Mexicans, that the progrefs of the £uropean.s in knowledge 
and arts rendered their fuperiority greater on this new element 
than they had hitherto found it by land ^ 

From that time Cortes remained mafterof the lake, and the Singular plan 
brigantines not only preferved a communication between the The 

^ 267. C. B. Dias. c. ijo. Gonar<'> Cron. c. 131. Herrern, dee. 3. 
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® ^ Spaniards in their different ffations, though at confiderable dif* 

. . . '■ / tance from each other, but were employed to cover the caufe- 

***’’ ways on each fide, and keep off .the canoes, when they at¬ 
tempted to annoy the troops as they advanced towards the city. 
He formed the brigantines in three divifions, allotting one to 
each ftation, with orders to fecond the operations of the officer 
who commanded there. From all the three (lations he piifhed 
on the attack againft the city with equal vigour; but in a man* 
ner fo very different from that whereby fieges are conduced in 
regular war, that he himfelf feems afraid that it would appear 
no lefs improper than fingular, to perfons unacquainted with 
his fituationEach morning his troops affaulted the barri^ 
cades which the enemy had ere^ed on the caufeways, forced 
their way over the trenches which they had dug, and through 
the canals where the bridges were broken down, and endea¬ 
voured to penetrate into the heart of the city, in hopes of ob¬ 
taining fome decifive advantage, which might force the enemy 
to furrender, and terminate the war at oncebut when the 
obilinate valour of the Mexicans rendered the efforts of the day 
ineffedual, the Spaniards retired in the evening to their former 
quarters. Thus their toil and danger were, in fome meafiire, 
continually renewed; the Mexicans repairing in the night what 
the Spaniards had deftroyed through the day, and recovering 
the pofts front which they had driven them. But neceflity 
preferibed this flow and untoward mode of operation. The 
number of his troops was fo fmall, that Cortes durft not, wkh 
a handful of men, attempt to make a lodgment in a city where 
he might be furrounded and annoyed by fuch a multitude of 
enemies. The remembrance of what he had already fuffered 
by the ill-judged confidence with which he had ventu^d into 

* Cortes Re]at. 270, F. 
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filch a dangerous (ituationt was ftill frefli in his mind. The ® 9^0 K 

Spaniards* exhaufted with fatigue* were unable to guard the «- 

various pofts which they daily gained ; and though their camp ***** 
was filled with Indian auxiliaries, they durfl: not devolve this 
charge upon them, becaufe they were lb little accuftomed to 
difcipline, that no confidence could be placed in their vigilance. 

Befides this, Cortes was extremely folicitous to preferve the city 
as much as polfible from being deftroyed, both as he deftined it 
to be the capital of his conquefls, and wifhed that it might re¬ 
main as a monument of his glory. From all thefe confidera- 
tions, he adhered obftinately, for a month after the fiege was 
opened, to the fyftem which he had adopted. The Mexicans, in 
their own defence, difplayed valour which was hardly inferior 
to that with which the Spaniards attacked them. On land, on 
water, by night and by day, one furious confli<£I: fucceeded to 
another. Several Spaniards were killed, more wounded, and 
all were ready to fink under the toils of unintermitting fervice, 
which were rendered more intolerable by the injuries of the 
feafon, the periodical rains being now fet in with their ufual 
violence 

Astonished and difconcertcd with the length and difficul- Endeavours 
■tics of the fiege, Cortes determined to make one great effort to &otm, 
get poffeffion of the city before he relinquifhed the plan which 
he had hitherto followed, and had recourfe to any other mode 
of attack. With this view, he font inftruftions to Alvarado 
and Sandoval to advance with their divifions to a general affauit, 
and took the command in perfon of that ported on the caufeway 
of Cuyocan. Animated by his prefence, and the expeiSlation July 3. 
of fome decifive event, the Spaniards puflied forward with irre- 


* B. Diaz. c. 151. 
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HAible impetuofity. They broke through one barricade after an¬ 
other, forced their way over the ditches and canals, and having 
«cntcred the city, gained ground inceffantly, in fpitc of the mul¬ 
titude and ferocity of their opponents. Cortes, though de¬ 
lighted with the rapidity of his progrefs, did not forget that he 
might dill find it neceflary to retreat; and in order to fecure it, 
appointed Julian de Aldcrete, a captain of chief note in the 
troops which he had received from Hifpaniola, to fill up the 
canals and gaps in the caufeway as the main bod^r advanced. 
That officer, deeming it'inglorious to be thus employed, while 
liis companions were in the heat of a€tion and the career of 
victory, neglected the important charge committed to him, and 
hurried on inconfiderately to mingle with the combatants. The 
Mexicans, whofe military attention and fkill were daily im¬ 
proving, no fooner obferved this, than they carried an account 
of it to their monarch. 

Guatimozin inflantly difeerned the confequences of the 
error which the Spaniards had committed, and, with admir¬ 
able prefence of mind, prepared to take advantage of it. 
He commanded the troops pofted in the front to flacken their 
efforts, in order to allure the Spaniards to pufh forward, while 
he difpatched a large body of chofen warriors through different 
ftreets, fome by land, and others by water, towards the great 
breach in the caufeway, which had been left open. On a fig- 
nal which he gave, the priefts in the principal temple ftruck 
the great drum confecrated to the god of war. No fooner did 
the Mexicans hear its doleful folemn found, calculated to in- 
fpire them with contempt of death and enthufiaftic ardour, than 
they ruffied upon the enemy with frantic rage. The Spaniards, 
unable to refifl men urged on no lefs by religious fury than 

7 hope 
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Rope of fuccefs, began to retire, at firft leifurely, and with a ® ^ 

good countenance; but as the enemy prefled on, and their own --» 

impatience to efcape iucreafed, the terror and confufion became ’ 

fo general, that when they arrived at the gap in the caufeway, 

Spaniards and Tlafcalans, horfemen and infantry, plunged in 
promifeuoufly, while the Mexiicans ruflied upon them fiercely 
from every fide, their light canoes carrying them through flioals 
which the brigantines could not approach. In vain did Cortes 
attempt to ftop and rally his flying troops; fear rendered them 
regardlefs^of his entreaties or commands. Finding all his en¬ 
deavours to renew the combat fruitlefs, his next care was to 
lave fome of thofe who had thrown themfelves into the water ; 
but while thus employed, with more attention to their fituation 
than to his own, fix Mexican captains fuddenly laid hold of with corH- 
him, and were hurrying him off in triumph ; and though two 
of his officers refcued him at the expence of their own lives, 
he received feveral dangerous wounds before he could break 
loofe. Above fixty Spaniards perifhed in the rout; and what 
rendered the difafter more afflidling, forty of ihefe fell alive 
into the hands of an enemy never known to flicw mercy to a. 
captive 


The approach of night, though it delivered the dejeded Thofe who 
Spaniards from the attacks of the enemy, ufliered in, what was Sked*to 
hardly lefs grievous, the noife of their barbarous triumph, and 
of the horrid feftival with which they celebrated their vidory. 

Every quarter of the city was illuminated; the great temple 
fiione with fuch peculiar fplendour, that the Spaniards could 
plainly fee the people in motion, and the priefts bufy in haften- 

‘ Cortei Relat. p. 273. B. Diaz. c 152. Gomira Croa. c. 138. Herrera, dec. iii.. 
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ing the preparations for the death of the prifoners. Through 
the gloom, they fancied that they difeerned their companions 
by the whitenefs of their Ikins, as they were ftript naked and 
compelled to dance before the image of the god to whom they 
were to be offered. They heard the llirieks of thofe who were 
facrificed, and thought that they could dlAinguilh each unhappy 
victim, by the welltknown found of his voice. Imagination 
.added to what they really faw or heard, and augmented its 
horror. The moft unfeeling melted into tears of compafllon, 
and the AouteA lieart trembled at the dreadful fpeiAacle which 
they beheld *. 

'New febemes CoRTES, who, befidcs all that he felt in common with his 
the Mexi. foldiers, was oppreAed with the additional load of anxious re- 
Ae<Slions natural to a general on fuch an unexpe£led calamity, 
could not, like them, relieve his mind by giving vent to its 
anguifli. He was obliged to aAiime an air of tranquillity, in 
order to revive the fpirit and hopes of his followers. The junc¬ 
ture, indeed, required an extraordinary exertion of fortitude. 
The Mexicans, elated with their victory, fallied out next morn¬ 
ing to attack him in his quarters. But they did not rely on the 
efforts of their own arms alone. They fent the heads of the 
Spaniards whom they had facrificed to the leading men in the 
adjacent provinces, and affured them that the god of war, ap- 
.peafed by the blood of their invaders, which had been Axed fo 
jxlentifully on his altars, had declared with an audible voice, 
that in eight days time thofe hated enemies Aiould be finally 
deAroyed, and peace and proljperity re-eAabliAxed in the cm- 
.pire. 

t See NOTE XXIV. 
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A PREDICTION Uttered with fuch confidence, and in terms 
fo void of ambiguity, gained univerfal credit among a people 
prone to fuperftition. The 2eal of the provinces, which had 
already declared againft the Spaniards, augmented, and feveral, 
which had hitherto remained inadive, took arms with cnthufi- 
aftic ardour to execute the decrees of the gods. The Indian 
auxiliaries who had joined Cortes, accuflomed to venerate the 
fame deities with the Mexicans, and to receive the refponfes of 
their priclls with the fiime implicit faith, abandoned the Spa¬ 
niards as a.race of men devoted to certain deftrudion. Even 
the fidelity of the Tlafcalans was fliaken, and the Spanifli 
troops were left almofl; alone in their ftations. Cortes finding 
that he attempted in vain to difpel the fuperftitious fears of his 
confederates by argument, took advantage, from the impru¬ 
dence of thofe who had framed the prophecy, in fixing its ac- 
complifhmcnt fo near at hand, to give them a ftriking demon- 
firation of its falfity. He fufpended all military operations 
during the period marked out by the oracle. Under cover of 
the brigantines which kept the enemy at a diftance, his troops 
lay in fafety, and the fatal term expired without any difafter ^ 

His allies, afliamed of their own credulity, returned to their 
Ration. Other tribes, judging that the gods who had now de¬ 
ceived the Mexicans, had decreed finally to withdraw their 
protection from them, joined his fiandard ; and* fnch was the 
levity of a fimple people, moved by every flight impreflion, 
that, in a fliort time after fuch a general defection of his con¬ 
federates, Cortes faw himfelf, if we may believe his own ac¬ 
count, at the head of a hundred and fifty thoufand Indians. 

^ B. Diaz. c. 153. Gomsra Cron. c. 138. 
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® ^ Even with fuch a numerous army, he found it necelTary to 

\-- adopt a new and more wary fyftcm of operation. Inftead of 

and adopts a renewing liis attempts to become mafter of the city at once, by 
fuch bold but dangerous efforts of valour as he had already 
tried, he made his advances gradually, and with every poffible 
precaution againft expofing his then to any calamity fimilar to 
that which they ftill bewailed. As the Spaniards pulhed for¬ 
ward, the Indians regularly repaired the caufeways behind 
them. As foon as they got poflTeflion of any part of the town, 
the houfes were inftantly levelled with the grounds Day by 
day, the Mexicans, forced to retire as their enemies gained 
ground, were hemmed in within more narrow limits. Guati- 
mozin, though unable to flop the career of the enemy, conti¬ 
nued to defend his capital with obflinate refolution, and dif- 
puted every inch of ground. But the Spaniards, having not 
only varied their mode of attack, but, by orders of Cortes, 
having changed the weapons with which they fought, were 
again armed with the long Chinantlan fpears, which they liad 
employed with fuch fuccefs againft Narvaez, and, by the firm 
array in which this enabled them to range thcmfclves, they 
repelled, with little danger, the loofe affault of the Mexicans: 
incredible numbers of them fell in the conflicts which they 
renewed every day'*. While war wafted without, famine be¬ 
gan to confumc them within the city. The Spanifli brigan¬ 
tines, having the entire command of the lake, rendered it im- 
poflible to receive any fupply of provifions by water. The vaft 
number of his Indian auxiliaries enabled Cortes to fliut up the 
avenues to the city by land. The ftores which Guatimozin had 
laid up were exhaufted, by the multitudes which crouded into 

^ Cortes Rclat. p. 275, C, 276, F. B. Diaz. c. 153. 
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tlic capital, to defend their fovereign and the temples of their 
gods. Not only the people, but perfons of the higheft rank 
felt the utmoft diftrefles of want. What they fufFered brought 
on infectious and mortal diftempers, the laft calamity that vifits 
befieged cities, and which filled up the meafure of their woes '. 

But, under the preffure of fo many and fuch various evils, 
the fpirit of Guadmozin remained firm and unfubdued. He 
rejected, with fcorn, every overture of peace from Cortes, and 
diftlaining the idea of fubmitting to the oppreflbrs of his coun¬ 
try, determined not to furvive its ruin. The Spaniards conti¬ 
nued their progrefs. At length all the three divifions pene¬ 
trated into the great fquare in the centre of the city, and made 
a fecure lodgment there. Three-fourths of the city were now 
reduced, and laid in ruins. The remaining quarter was lb 
clolely preffed, that it could not long withftand afiailants who 
attacked it from their new ftation with fuperior advantage, and 
more alTured expectation of fuccefs. The Mexican nobles, 
felicitous to fave the life of a monarch whom they revered, pre¬ 
vailed on Guatimozin to retire from a place where refiftance was 
now vain, that he might roufe the more diftant provinces of the 
empire to arms, and maintain there a more fuccefsful llruggle 
with the public enemy. In order to facilitate the execution of 
this meafure, they endeavoured to amufc Cortes with overtures 
of fubmiffion, .that, while his attention was employed in adjuft- 
ing the articles of pacification, Guatimozin might efcape unper- 
ceived. But they made this attempt upon a leader of greater 
fagacity and difeernment than to be deceived by their arts. 
Cortes, fufpeCting their intention, and aware of what moment 

‘ Cortes Relat, 276, E. 277, F. B. Diaz. 155. Com. Cron, c. 141. 
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it was to defeat it, appointed Sandoval, the oflScer on whofe 
vigilance he could mod perfedly rely, to take the command of 
the brigantines, with ftrid injunctions to watch every motion 
of the enemy, Sandoval, attentive to the charge, obferving 
fome large canoes crouded with people rowing acrofs the 
lake with extraordinary rapidity, inftantly gave the fignal to 
chace. Garcia Holguin, who commanded the fleeted brigan¬ 
tine, foon overtook them, and was preparing to fire on tlio 
foremod canoe, which fecmed to carry fome perfon whom all 
the red followed and obeyed. At once the rowers dropt their 
oars, and all on board, throwing down their arms, conjured 
him with cries and tears to forbear, as the emperor was there. 
Holguin eagerly feized his prize, and Guatimozin, with a dig¬ 
nified compofure, gave himfelf up into his hands, requeding 
only that no infult might be offered to the emprefs or his chil¬ 
dren, When conducted to Cortes, he appeared neither with 
the fullen fiercenefs of a barbarian, nor with the dejeCtion of a 
fupplicant. “ I have done,” faid he, addreffing himfelf to the 
Spanifli general, “ what became a monarch. I have defended 
my people to the laft extremity. Nothing now remains but to 
die. Take this dagger,” laying his hand on one which Cortes, 
wore, “ plant it in my breaft, and put an end to a life which 
can no longer be of ufe 

As foon as the fate of their fovereign was known, the refiffance 
of the Mexicans ceafed; and Cortes took poffeflion of that fmall 
part of the capital which yet remained undeftroyed. Thus termi¬ 
nated the fiege of Mexico, the moft memorable event in the con- 
queft of America. It continued feventy-five days, hardly one of 


^ Cortes Relat. 279. B. Diaz. c. 15.6. Gomara. Cron, 142, 
Ub. ii. c. 7, 
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which paffed without fome extraordinary effort of one party in 
the attack, or of the other in the defence of a city, on the fate of 
which both knew that the fortune of the empire depended. As 
the flruggle here was more obftinate, it was likewife more equal 
than any between the inhabitants of the Old and New Worlds. 
The great abilities of Guatimozin, the number of hi« troops, 
the peculiar fitualion of his capital, fo far counterbalanced the 
fuperiority of the Spaniards in arms and difeipline, that they 
muft have^ relinquiflied the enterprife, if they had trufted for 
luccefs to themfelves alone. But Mexico was overturned 
by the jealoufy of neighbours who dreaded its power, and 
by the revolt of fubjeCts impatient to flrakc off its yoke. By 
their effectual aid, Cortes was enabled to accomplifli what, 
without fuch fupport, he would hardly have ventured to at¬ 
tempt. How much foever this account of the reduction of 
Mexico may detract, on the one hand, from the marvellous 
relations of fome Spanilh writers, by aferibing that to fimplc 
and obvious caufes which they attribute to the romantic valour 
of their countrymen, it adds, on the other, to the merit and 
abilities of Cortes, who, under every difadvantage, acquir¬ 
ed fuch an afeendant over unknown nations, as to render 
them inftruments towards carrying his fchemes into execu¬ 
tion '. 


The exultation of the Spaniards, on accompliflung this 
arduous enterprife, was at firfl: exceflive. But this was tpiickly 
damped by the cruel difappointment of thofe fanguine hopes, 
which had animated them amidft fo many hardfhips and dan¬ 
gers. Inftead of the inexhauftible wealth which they expeded 


« See NOTE XXV. 
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from becoming mafters of Montezuma’s treafures, and the or¬ 
naments of fo many temples, their rapacioufners could colledt 
only an inconfiderable booty amidft ruins and dcfolation'. 
Guatimo/ln, aware of his impending fate, had ordered what 
remained of the riches amalTed by his anceftors to he thrown 
into the lake. The Indian auxiliaries, while the Spaniards 
were engaged in confiid: with the enemy, had carried off the 
moft valuable part of the fpoil. The fum to be divided among 
the conquerors was fo fmall, that many of them difdained to 
accept of the pittance which fell to their fliarc, and all mur¬ 
mured and exclaimed; fome, againft Cortes and his confidents, 
whom they fufpedted of having fccrctly appropriated to their 
own ufe, a large portion of the riches which Ihould have been 
brought into the common flock j others, againft Guatimozin, 
whom they accufed of obflinacy, in refufing to difeover the 
place where he had hidden his treafure. 

Argijmknts, entreaties, and promifes were employed in 
order to footh them, but with fo little effedl, that Cortes, from 
folicitude to check this growing fpirit of difeontent, gave way 
to a deed w'hich ftained the glory of all his great adlions. 
Without regarding the former dignity of Guatimozin, or feel¬ 
ing any reverence for thofe virtues which he had difplayed, he 
l’ubjc£ted the unhappy monarch, together with his chief favou¬ 
rite, to torture, in order to force from them a difeovery of the 
royal treafures, which it w'as fuppofed they had concealed. 
Guatimozin bore whatever the refined cruelty of his tormentors 
could inflift, with the invincible fortitude of an American 

warrior. His fcllow-fuflFerer, overcome by the violence of the 

' 0 

* The gold .nnd filver, according vp Cortes, amounted only to 120,000 pefos, Relat. 
28c, A, a fuiu far inferior to t’.'.t which theSpapiards had formerly divided in Mexico. 
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angulfh, turned a dejected eye towards his maftcr, which 
feemed to implore his permiflion to reveal all that he knew. 
But the high-fpirited prince, darling on him a look of autho¬ 
rity mingled with fcorn, checked his weaknefs by alking, “ Am 
I now repofing on a bed of flowers ? ’’ Overawed by the re¬ 
proach, he perfevered in his dutiful filence, and expired. Cor¬ 
tes, afliamed of a feene fo horrid, refeued the royal viflim from 
the hands of his torturers, and prolonged a life referved for 
new indignities and fulferings 

Thr fate of the capital, as both parties had forefeen, decided 
that of the empire. The provinces fubmitted one after another 
to the conquerors. Small detachments of Spaniards marching 
through them without interruption, penetrated in difleicnt 
quarters to the great Southern Ocean, which, according to the 
ideas of Columbus, they imagined would open a fliort as well 
as cafy paflage to the Eaft Indies, and fecure to the crown of 
Caflile all the envied wealth of thofe fertile regions"; and the 
adlive mind of Cortes began already to form fchemes for at¬ 
tempting this important difeovery % 

He did not know, that during the progrefs of his vidforious 
arms in Mexico, the very fcheme, of which he began to form 
fomc idea, had been undertaken and accompliflicd. As this is 
one of the moft fplcndid events in the hiflory of the Spanifli 
difeoveries, and has been produdlive of effedts peculiarly inte- 
refting to thofe extenfive provinces which Cortes had now fub- 
jedled to the crown of Caflile, the account of its rife and pro¬ 
grefs merits a particular detail. 

" B. Diaz. c. 157. Gomara Cron. c. t.\ 6 . Ilcrrcia, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 8. Tor- 
qaetn. Mon. Jnd. i. 574. " Cortes Relst. aSo, D, &c. C. Diaz. c. 157. 

* Xierrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 17. Goniara Cron, c. 119.- 
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0^0 K Ferdinand MagalhaeNS, or Magellan, a Portuguefe gen- 
tieman of honourable birth, having ferved feveral years in the 
Eaft Indies, with diftinguifhed valour, under the famous Albu¬ 
querque, demanded the recompence which he thought due to his 
fervices, with the boldnefs natural to a high-fpirited foldier. 
But, for fome reafon which is not explained, both his general 
and his fovereign rejected his fuit with a difdainful coldnefs, 
that was intolerable to a man confeious of what he had done, 
and of what he deferved. In a tranfport of refentment, he 
formally renounced his allegiance to an ungrateful paafter, and 
*s'7- fled to the court of Caftile, in hopes that there his worth would 
be more juftly eflimated. He endeavoured to recommend him- 
felf by propofing to execute a fcheme, the accomplifliment of 
which, he knew, would wound the monarch againft whom he 
w’as exafperated in the moft tender part. He revived Colum¬ 
bus’s original and favourite project, of difeovering a paflage to 
India by a wefterly courfe, and without encroaching on that 
portion of the globe which was allotted to the Portuguefe by 
the line of demarcation. He founded his hopes of fuccefs on 
the ideas of that great navigator, confirmed by many obferva- 
tions, the refult of his own naval experience, as well as that of 
his countrymen, in their intercourfe with the Eaft. The un¬ 
dertaking, he acknowledged, was both arduous and expenfive, 
as it could not be attempted but with a fquadron of confiderable 
force, and vidualled for at leaft two years. Fortunately, he 
applied to a minifter who was not apt to be deterred, either by 
the boldnefs of a defign, or the expence of carrying it into exe¬ 
cution. Cardinal Ximenes, who at that time dircdied the affairs 
of Spain, difeerning at once what an increafe of wealth and 
glory would accrue to his country by the fuccefs of Magellan's 
propolal, liftened to it with a molVfavourable ear, Charles V, 
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on his arrival in his Spanifh dominionSj entered into the mea- 
fure with no lefe ardour, and orders were iffued for equip¬ 
ping a proper fquadron at the public charge, of which the 
command was given to Magellan, whom the king honoured 
with the habit of St. Jago and the title of Captain-General ^ 

On the tenth of Auguft one thoufand five hundred and nine¬ 
teen, Magellan failed from Seville with five fhips, which, 
according to the ideas of the age, were deemed to be of 
confiderable*force, though the burden of the largeft did not 
exceed one hundred and twenty tons. The crews of the whole 
amounted to two hundred and thirty-four men, among whom 
were fomc of the moft fkilful pilots in Spain, and fevcral Por- 
tuguefe failors, in whofe experience, as more extenfive, Ma¬ 
gellan placed ftill greater confidence. After touching at the 
Canaries, he ftood directly fouth towards the equinoctial line 
along the coaft of America, but Was fo long retarded by tedious 
calms, and fpent fo much time in fearching every bay and inlet 
for that communication with the Southern Ocean which he 
wifhed to difeover, that he did not reach the river De la Plata till 
the twelfth of January. That fpacious opening through which 
its vaft body of water poiirs into the Atlantic allured him to 
enter; but, after failing up it for foine days, he concluded, from 
the ihallownefs of the fiream and the frefhnefs of the water, that 
the wifhed-for ftrait was not fituated there, and continued his 
courfe towards the fouth. Oh the thirty-firft of March he ar¬ 
rived in the port of St. Julian, about fortjK-cight degrees fouth 
of th^ line, where he refolved to winter. In this uncomfortable 
Ration he loft one of his fquadron, and the Spaniards fuffered 
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fo much from the exceflive rigour of the climate, that the crews 
f of three of his Ihips, headed by their officers, rofe in open 
mutiny, and infifted on relinquiihing the vifionary projeO: of a 
defperatc adventurer, and returning diredly to Spain. This 
dangerous infurredion Magellan fupprefled, by an effort of 
courage no lefs prompt than intrepid, and inflided exemplary 
punifhment on the ringleaders. With the remainder of his 
followers, overawed but not reconciled to his fcheme, he con¬ 
tinued his voyage towards the ibuth, and at length difcovcred> 
near the fifty-third degree of latitude, the mouth of a ilrait, 
into which he entered, notwithfianding the murmurs and re- 
monftrances of the people under his command. After failing 
twenty days in that winding dangerous channel, to which he 
gave his own name, and where one of his fhips deferted 
him, the great Southern Ocean opened to his view, and with 
tears of joy he returned thanks to Heaven for having thus far 
crowned his endeavours wkh fuccefs '*• 

But he was Hill at a greater diilance than he imagined from 
the objefb of his wifhes. He failed during three months and 
twenty days in an uniform dire^ion towards the north-weft, 
without difeovering land. In this voyage, the longeft that had 
ever been made in the unbounded ocean, he fuffered incredible 
diftrels. His ftqck of provifions was aluioft exhaufted, the 
water became putrid, the men were reduced to the ffiorteft al¬ 
lowance with which it was poffib^e to fud^iu and the 
feurvy, the moft dreadful of all the maladies with which fea- 
faring people are afflitfted, began to fpread among the crew. 
One circumftance alone afforded them ’ fome confolatioh j they 
enjoyed an uninterrupted courfe of fair weather, with fuch fa- 

4 Herrera, doc. 2. lib. iv. c. 10. .lib. ix. c. 10, See. G^inara H>ft. c. 92. Piga- 
fetta Viaggio ap, Ramuf. ii. p. 3 $2, &c. 
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vourable winds, that Magellan bellowed on that ocean the name 
of Pacific, which it ftill retains. When rednced to fuch ex¬ 
tremity that they muft have funk under their AifiTerings, they 
fell in with a cinder of fmall but fertile idands, which afforded 
them refreshments in fuch abundance, that their health waa 
foon re-eftablilhed. FrorA thefe ides, to which he gave the 
name of De los Ladroneu he proceeded on his voyage, and foon 
made a more important difeovery of the iflands now known by 
the name of the Philippine In one of thefe he got into an 
unfortunate*quaiTel with the natives, who attacked him with a 
numerous body of troops Well armed; and while he fought at 
the head of his men with his ufual valour, he fell by the hands 
of thofe barbarians, together with feveral of his principal 
officers. 

The expedition was profccuted under other commanders. 
After vifiting many of the fmaller ides fcattered in the eaftern 
part of the Indian ocean, they touched at the great ifiand of 
Borneo, and at length landed in Tidore, one of the Moluccas, 
to the aftonilhment of the Portuguefe, who could not compre¬ 
hend how the Spaniards, by holding a wefterly courfe, had arrived 
at that fequellered feat of their mod valuable commerce, which 
they themfelves had difeovered by failing in an oppofite direc¬ 
tion. There, and in the adjacent ides, they found a people 
acquainted with the benefits of extenfive trade, and willing 
to open an intercourfe with a new nation. They took in a cargo 
of the precious fpices, which are the diflinguiffied produdion 
of thofe iflands, and with that, as well as with fpecimens of 
the rich commodities yielded by the other countries which they 
had vifited, the ViBory^ which, of the two fliips that remained 
of the fquadron, was moft fit for a long voyage, fet fail for 
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Europe, under the command of Juan Sebaftian del Cano. He 
j followed the courfe of the Portuguefe by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and, after many difafters and fufferings, he arrived at 
St. Lucar on the feventh of September one thoufand five hun¬ 
dred and twenty-two, having failed round the globe in the 
fpace of three years and twenty-eight days 

Though an untimely fate deprived Magellan of the fatif- 
fadtion of accomplifhing this great undertaking, his contem¬ 
poraries, juft to his memory and talents, aferibed* to him not 
only the glory of having formed the plan, but of having fur- 
mounted almoft every obftacle to the completion of it; and in 
the prefent age his name is ftill ranked among the higheft in the 
roll of eminent and fuccefsful navigators. The naval glory of 
Spain now eclipled that of every other nation, and by a fingular 
felicity ihe had the merit, in the courfe of a few years, of dif- 
covering a new continent almoft as large as that part of the 
earth which was formerly known, and of afeertaining by ex¬ 
perience the form and extent of the whole terraqueous globe. 

The Spaniards were not fatisfied with the glory of having 
firft encompalfed the earth; they expeded to derive great com¬ 
mercial advantages from this new and boldeft effort of their 
maritime Ikilt The men of feience among them contended, 
that the fpice iilands, and feveral of the rieheft countries in the 
Eaft, were fo fitu^fted as to belong of right to the crown of 
Caftile, in confequcnce of the partition made by Alexander VI. 
The merchants, without attending to this diicuilion, engaged 
eagerly in that lucrative and alluring commerce, which was 

4 Hcrma, dec. 3. lib. i. c. 3. 9. lib. iv. c. 1. Gomara Cron. c. 93, Sec. Pigafetta 
ap. Rainuf. ii. p. 361, &c. 
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now opened to them. The Portuguefe, alarmed at tlic intru- 
fion of fuch formidable rivals, remonftrated and negociated in 
Europe, while in Alia they obftru6:ed the trade of the Spaniards 
by force of arms. Charles, not fufficiently inftrufted with re- 
fpe<2: to the importance of this valuable branch of commerce, 
or diftradted by the multiplicity of his fchemes and operations, 
did not afford his fubjedls proper protedion. At laft, the low 
fiate of his finances, exhaufted by the efforts of his arms in 
every part of Europe, together with the dread of adding a new 
war with Portugal to thofe in which he was already engaged, 
induced him to make over his claim of the Moluccas to the Por¬ 
tuguefe for three hundred and fifty thoufand ducats. He referved, 
however, to the crown of Caftile the right of reviving its pre¬ 
tentions on repayment of that fum, but other objeds engroffed 
his attention and that of his fucceffors ; and Spaift was finally 
excluded from a branch of commerce in which it was engaging 
with fanguine expedations of profit 

Though the trade with the Moluccas was relinquiflied, 
the voyage of Magellan was followed by commercial effeds of 
great moment in Spain. Philip II. in the year one thoufand 
five hundred and tixty-four, reduced thofe iflands which he 
difcouered in the Eaftern Ocean to fubjedion, and eftablifhcd 
fettlemcnts there; between which and the kingdom of New 
Spain, a regular intcrcourfe, the nature of which fhall be ex¬ 
plained in its proper place, is carried on. I return now to the 
tranfadions- in New Spain. 

At the time that Cortes was. acquiring fuch vaft territories 

for his native country, and preparing the way for future con- 

»• 

» Herrera, dec. 3. lib. vii. c. &c. dec. iv. lib. v. c. 7, &c. 
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quefts, it was his (Ingular fate not only to be deftitute of any 
commiffion or authority from the fovereign whom he was 
ferving with fuch fuccefsful zeal, but to be regarded as an un- 
dutiful and feditious fubje^:. By the influence of Fonfeca, 
bifhop of Burgos, his condud in afluming the government of 
New Spain was declared to be an irregular ufurpation, in con¬ 
tempt of the royal authority; and Chriftoval de Tapia received 
a commifTion, impowering him to fuperfede Cortes, to feize his 
perfon, to confircate his effedls, to make a ilri€fc ferutiny into 
his proceedings, and to tranfmit the refult of his inquiries to 
the council of the Indies, of which the bifhop of Burgos was 
prefldent. A few weeks after the reduSion of Mexico, Ta¬ 
pia landed at Vera Cruz with the royal mandate to ftrip its 
conqueror of his power, and to treat him as a criminal. But 
Fonfeca had chofen a very improper inflrunient to wreak his 
vengeance on Cortes. Tapia had neither the reputation nor 
the talents that fuited the high command to which he was ap¬ 
pointed. Cortes, while he publickly exprefled the moft rcfpe£t- 
ful veneration for the emperor’s authority, fccretly took mea- 
fures to defeat the efFe£t of his commifQon; and having 
involved Tapia and his followers in a multiplicity of negocia- 
tions and conferences, in which he fometimes had recourfe to 
threats, but more frequently employed bribes and promifes, he 
at length prevailed on that weak man to abandon a province 
which he was unworthy of governing *. 


Applies again BuT notwithflanding the fortunate dexterity with which he 
had eluded this blow, Cortes was fo fenfible of the precarious 
May‘S* tenure by which he held his'power, that he difjpatchcd depu- 


* Herreda, dec. 3. lib. iii. c. 16. dec. iv. c. 1. Cort. Relat. 281. E. B. Diaz, 
c. 138. 
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ties to Spain with a pompous account of the fuccefs of his arms, 
with farther fpecimcns of the productions of the country, and 
with rich prefents to the emperor, as the earneft of future con¬ 
tributions from his new conqueft; requefting, in rccompence 
for all his fervices, the approbation of his proceedings, and 
that he might be entrufted with the government of thole terri¬ 
tories, which his conduCt, and the valour of his followers had 
added to the crown of Calllle. The jundure in which his de¬ 
puties reached the court was favourable. The internal commo¬ 
tions in Spain, which had difquieted the beginning of Charles’s 
reign, were juft appeafed". The minifters had leifure to turn 
their attention towards foreign affairs. The account of Cortes’s 
vidories filled his countrymen with admiration. The extent 
and value of his conquefts became the objed of vaft and inte- 
refting hopes. Whatever ftain he might have con traded, by 
the irregularity of the fteps which he took in order to attain 
power, was fo fully effaced by the fplendor and merit of the 
great adions which this had enabled him to perform, that every 
heart revolted at the thought of infliding any cenfure on a 
man, whole fervices entitled him to the higheft marks of dif- 
tindion. The public voice declared' warmly in favour of his 
pretenfions, and Charles- arriving in Spain about this time, 
adopted the fisntiments of his fubjeds with a youthful ardour. 
Notwithftandlng the claims of Vclafqucz, and tlte partial repre- andisap- 
fentations of the biftiop of Burgos, he appointed Cortes captain Ca'ptain-Ge- 
general and governor of New Spain, judging that no perfon vernorof^^* 
was fo capable of maintaining the royal authority, or of efta- New Spain, 
blidiing good order both among his Spanilh and Indian fub¬ 
jeds, as the commander whom the former would willingly obey. 


* Hid. of Cbailec V. vol. ii. b. iit. 
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and the latter had long been acciiilomed. to ient and to re^ 

fped *. 

Even before his jurifdidlion received this legal fanctiony 
Cortes ventured to exercife all the powers of a governor, and, 
by various arrangements, endeavoured to render his conqueft a 
fecure and beneficial acquifition to his country. He determin¬ 
ed to eftablifli the feat of government in its ancient ftation, 
and to raife Mexico again from its ruins; and having conceived 
high ideas concerning the future grandeur of the ftatt of which 
he was laying the foundation, he began to rebuild its capital 
on a plan which hath gradually formed the mofl: magnificent 
city in the New World. At the fame time, he employed (kiU 
ful perfons to fearch for mines in different parts of the coun¬ 
try, and opened fome which were found to be richer than any 
which the Spaniards had hitherto difeovered in America. He 
detached his principal officers into the remote provinces, and 
encouraged them to fettle there, not only by beftowing upon 
them large trads of land, but by granting them the fame do¬ 
minion over the Indians, and the fame right to their fervice, 
which the Spaniards had affumed in the iflands. 

It was not, however, without difficulty that the Mexi¬ 
can empire could be entirely reduced into the form of a Spaniih 
colony. Enraged and rendered defperate by oppreflion, the 
natives often forgot the fuperiority of their enemies, and run 
to arms in defence of their liberties. In every conteff, how¬ 
ever, the European valour and difeipline prevailed. But, 


* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ir. c. 3. Gomara Cron. 164, 165. B.Diaz. 167, 168. 
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fatally for the honour of iheir country, the Spaniards fullied 
the glory redounding from thefe repeated victories by their 
mode of treating the vanquiflied people. After taking Guati- 
mozin, and becoming mailers of his capital, they fuppofed that 
the king of Caftile entered on poffclfion of all the rights of the 
captive monarch, and afFe<Sled to confider every effort of the 
Mexicans to aifert their own independence, as the rebellion of 
vaifals againft their fovereign, or the mutiny of flaves againfl 
their mailer. Under the fanflion of thofc ill-founded maxims, 
they violated every right that ihould be held iacred between 
hoilile nations. After every infurredlion, they reduced the com¬ 
mon people in the provinces which they fubdued, to the moil hu¬ 
miliating of all conditions, that of perfonal fervitude. Their 
chiefs, fuppofed to be more criminal, were puniihed with greater 
feverity, and put to death in the moil ignominious or the moil 
excruciating form, that the infolence or the cruelty of their con¬ 
querors could devife. In almoil every province of the Mexican 
empire, the progrefs of the Spaniih arms is marked with blood, 
and with deeds fo atrocious as difgrace the enterprifing valour 
that conducted them to fuccefs. In the province of Panuco, 
iixty caziques, or leaders, and four hundred nobles, were burnt 
at one time. Nor was this ihocking barbarity perpetrated in 
any fudden fally of rage, or by a commander of inferior note. 
It was the a^l of Sandoval, an officer whofc name.is entitled to 
the fecond rank in the annals of New Spain, executed after a 
folemn confultation with Cortes ; and to complete the horror of 
the feene, the children and relations of the wretched vidlims 
were aifembled, and compelled to be fpe<5lators of their dying 
agonies It feems hardly poffible to exceed in horror this 
dreadful example of feverity, but it was followed by another, 

y Cortes Relat. 2gI, C. Gomara Cron. c< 155. 
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^ ^ which aiTcifted tlie Mexicans ftill more fenfibly, as it gave 

t- ^ them a moft feeling proof of their own degradation, and of the 

ftnall regard that their haughty mailers retained for the ancient 
dignity and fplcndour of their Hate. On a flight fufpicion, con¬ 
firmed by very impcrfc£l evidence, that Guatimozin had form¬ 
ed a fcheme to fltakc off the yoke, and to excite his former 
fubjcdls to take arms, Cortes, without the formality of a trial, 
ordered the unhappy monarch, together with the caziqiies of 
Tezeuco and Tacuba, the two perfons of greatefl: eminence in 
the empire, to be hanged; and the Mexicans, with aftonifli- 
ment and horror, beheld this ignominious punifliment inllidled 
upon perfons, to whom they were accullomed to look up 
with reverence, hardly inferior to that which they paid to the 
gods themfelves *. The example of Cortes and his principal 
officers, encouraged andjuftified perfons of fubordinate rank to 
venture upon committing greater exceffes. Nuno de Guzman, 
in particular, ilained an illuftrious name by deeds of peculiar 
enormity and rigor, in various expeditions which he con¬ 
ducted *. 

O NE circumftance, however, faved the Mexicans from far¬ 
ther confumption, perhaps from one as complete as that which 
had depopulated the iflands. The firft conquerors did not at¬ 
tempt to fearch for the precious metals in the bowels of the 
earth. They were neither fufliciently wealthy to carry on the 
expenlive works, which are requifite for opening thofe deep 
recefles where Nature has concealed the veins of gold and 
filver, nor fufliciently fkilful to perform the ingenious opera¬ 
tions by which they are feparated from their refpe«fl:ive ores. 

» Gomara Cron. c. 170. B. Diaz. c. 177. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. viii. c. 9. See 
NOTE XXVI. * Herrera, dec. 4 and 5. paHim. 
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They were fatisBed with the more fimplc method, pra£lifed by 

the Indians, of wafliing the earth carried down rivers and tor- '-- 

rents from the mountains, and collcding the grains of native 
metal depoBted there. The rich mines of New Spain, which 
have poured forth their treafures wdth fuch profuBon on every 
quarter of the globe, were not difeovered for feveral yearsafter the i >s 
conqucllBy that time, a more orderly government and police 
were introduced into the colony; experience, derived from former 
errors, had fuggefted many ufeful and humane regulations for 
the proteiRion and prefervation of the Indians; and though it 
then became nccefiary to increalc the number of ihofe employed 
in the mines, and they were engaged in a fpecics of labour 
more pernicious to the human conBitution, they fulFcrcd lefs 
hardfliip or diminution than from the ill-judged, but lefs ex- 
tenBve, fehemes of the Brft conquerors. 

Tins extraordinary mortality among the Indians, dlf- 
appointed the hopes of their new mafler. Few feem to have 
derived any conBderable wealth from their ill-conducted 
refearches. According to the ufual fate of Brft fettlers in new 
colonics, it was their lot to encounter danger and to ftruggle 
with difficulties; the fruits of their viiRories and toils were rc- 
ferved for times of tranquillity, and reaped by fucceflors of 
greater induftry, but of inferior merit. The early hiflorians 
of America abound with accounts of the fufferings and of the 
poverty of its conquerors '. In New Spain, their condition 
was rendered more grievous by a peculiar arrangement. When 
Charles V. advanced Cortes to the government of that country, 
he, at the fame time, appointed certain commiflioners to re- 

* He.rera, d«. 8, lib. x. c. 2i. ' Cortes Rclat. 283, F. B. Diaz. c. 209, 
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celve and adminifter the royal revenue there, with independent 
jurifdidion ^ Thefe men, chofen from inferior ftations in 
various departments of public bufmefs at Madrid, were fo 
much elevated with their promotion, that they thought they 
were called to adl a part of the firft confequence. But being 
accuftomed to the minute formalities of office, and having con- 
traded the narrow ideas fuited to the fphere in which they had 
hitherto moved, they were aftoniffied, on arriving in Mexico, 
at the high authority which Cortes exercifed, and could not 
conceive that the mode of adminiftration, in a country recently 
fubdued and fettled, muft be different from that which took 
place in one where tranquillity and regular government had 
been long eftabliffied. In their letters, they reprefented Cortes 
as an ambitious tyrant, who having ufurped a jurifdidion fupe- 
rior to law, afpired at independence, and by his exorbitant 
wealth and extenfiive influence, might accomplifli thofe dif- 
loyal fchemes which he apparently meditated Thefe infinu- 
ations made fuch deep impreffion upon the Spanifh minifters, 
mod: of whom had been formed to bufinefs under the jealous 
and rigid adminiftration of Ferdinand, that unmindful of all 
Cortes’s paft fervices, and regardlefs of what he was then fuf- 
fering in conducing that extraordinary expedition, in which 
he advanced from the lake of Mexico to the weftern extremi¬ 
ties of Honduras % they infufed the fame fufpicions into the 
mind of their mafter, and prevailed on him to order a folemn 
inqueft to be made into his conduct, with powers to the licen- 
ciate Ponce de Leon, entrufted with that commiffion, to feize 
his perfon, if he fhould find that expedient, and fend him pri- 
foner to Spain 


* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c, 3, 
' See N O T E X XVII. 
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The fudden death of Ponce de Leon, a few days after his ^ 
arrival in New Spain, prevented the execution of this comtnif- v 
fion. But as the objedt of his appointment was known, the 
mind of Cortes was deeply wounded with this unexpedled re¬ 
turn for fervices which far exceeded whatever any fubjedt of 
Spain had rendered to his fovereign. He endeavoured, how¬ 
ever, to maintain his ftation, and to recover the confidence of 
the court. But every perfon in office, who bad arrived from 
Spain fince the conqueft, was a fpy upon his condud, and with 
malicious ingenuity gave an unfavourable reprefentation of all 
his adions. The apprehenfions of Charles and his minifiers 
increafed. A new commiffion of inquiry was iflued, with more 
extenfivc powers, and various precautions were taken to pre¬ 
vent or to punifli him, if he ffiould be fo prefumptuous as to 
attempt what was inconfiftent with the fidelity of a fubjed \ 
Cortes beheld the approaching crifis of his fortune with all the 
violent emotions natural to a haughty mind, confeious of high 
defert, and receiving unworthy treatment. But though fome 
of his defperate followers urged him to afiert his own rights 
agalnft his ungrateful country, and, with a bold hand, to feize 
that power which the courtiers meanly accufed him of coveting *, 
he retained fuch felf-command, or was aduated with fiich fen- 
tinicnts of loyalty, as to rejed their dangerous counfels, and to 
chufe the only courfe in which he could fecure his own dignity, 
without departing from his duty. He refolved not to expofe 
himfelf to the ignominy of a trial, in that country which had 
been the feene of his triumphs; but, without waiting for the 
arrival of his judges, to repair diredly to Caflile, and commit 

I* ITerrera, dec. 3. lib. viii. c. 1;. dec. 4. lib. ii. c. 1. lib. iir. c. 9, 10. E. Diaz, 
c. 172. 196. GomaraCron. c. 166. * B. Diaz. c. 194. 
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hlmfelf and his caiife to the juftice and generofity of his fo- 
vereign 

Cortes appeared in his native country with the fplendour 
that fuited the conqueror of a mighty kingdom. He brought 
with him a great part of his wealth, many jewels and orna« 
meats of great value, feveral curious productions of the coun¬ 
try and was attended by fome Mexicans of the firft rank, as 
well as by the moft confidcrable of his own officers. His ar¬ 
rival in Spain removed at once every fufpicion and fear that had 
been entertained with refpeCt to his intentions. The"emperor, 
having now nothing to apprehend from the defigns of Cortes, 
received him like a perfon whom confeioufnefs of his own 
innocence had brought into the prefence of his maftcr, and who 
was intitlcd, by the eminence of his fcrvices, to the highclt 
marks of diftinClion and refpeCt. The order of St. Jago, the 
title of Marquis del Valle dc Giiaxaca, the grant of a vafl: ter¬ 
ritory in New Spain, were fucceffively bellowed upon liim ; 
and as his manners were correct and elegant, although he had 
pafled the greater part of his life among rough adventurers, the 
emperor admitted him to the fame familiar intercourfe with 
himfelf, that was enjoyed by noblemen of the firft rank 

But, amidft thofe external proofs of regard, fymptoms of 
remaining diftruft appeared. Though Cortes earneflly folicited 
to be reiuftated in the government of New Spain, Charles, too 
fagacious to commit fuch an important charge to a man whom 
he had once fufpeCled, peremptorily refufed to inveft him again 
with powers which he might find it irapoffible to controuh 

Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 8. » See N O T E XXVIII. 

Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 1. lib. vi. c. 4. B. Diaz. c. 196. Gom. Cron, 
c. i8z. 
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Cortes, though dignified with new titles, returned to Mexico 
with diminifhed authority. The military department, with 
powers to attempt new difcoveries, was left in his hands; but 
the fupreme diredion of civil affairs was placed in a board called 
The Audience of Nenv Spain. At a fubfequent period, when, 
upon the increafe of the colony, the exertion of authority more 
united and extenfivc became ncceffary, Antonio de Mendoza, 
a nobleman of high rank, was fent thither as Viceroy, to take 
the government into his hands. 

This divifion of power in New Spain proved, as was un¬ 
avoidable, the fource of perpetual diflention, which embittered 
the life of Cortes, and thwarted all his fchemes. As he had 
now no opportunity to difplay his adive talents but in attempt¬ 
ing new difcoveries, he formed various fchemes for that purpofe, 
all of which bear impreflions of a genius that delighted in what 
was bold and fplendid. He early entertained an idea, that, 
either by fleering through the gulf of Florida along the call 
coafl of North America, Ibmc flrait would be found that com¬ 
municated w'ith the wellcrn ocean; or that, by examining the 
iflhmus of Darien, feme pafiage would be difeovered between 
the North and South Seas", But having been difappointed in Ins 
expedations with refped to both, he now confined his views to 
fuch voyages of difeovery as he could make from the ports of 
New Spain in the South Sea. There he fitted out fucceflivcly 
fevcral fmall fcpiadrons, which cither pcriflied in the attempt, 
or returned without making any difeovery of moment. Cortes, 
v/eary of entrulling the condud of his operations to others, 
took the command of a new armament in perfon, and, after 
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cndurinpj incredible hardfliips, and encountering dangers of 
every fpecies, he difcovered the large peninfula of California, 
and furveyed the greater part of the gulf which feparates it 
from New Spain. The difcovery of a country of fuch extent 
would have reflected credit on a common adventurer j but it 
could add little new honour to the name of Cortes, nor fatisfy 
the fanguine expeftations which he had formed”. Difgufted 
with ill fuccefs, to which he had not been accuftomed, and 
weary of contefting with adverfaries to whom he confidercd it 
as a difgrace to be oppofed, he once more fought fol redrefs in 
his native country. 


But his reception there was very different from that which 
gratitude, and even decency, ought to have fecured for him. 
The merit of his ancient exploits was already, in a great mea- 
fure, forgotten, or eclipfed by the fame of recent and more 
valuable conquefts in another quarter of America. No fervice 
of moment was now expeded from a man of declining years, 
and who began to be unfortunate. The emperor behaved to 
him with cold civility; his minifters treated him, fometimes 
with negle£l, fometimes with infolence. His grievances re¬ 
ceived no redrefs; his claims were urged without effeCt; and 
after feveral years fpent in fruitlefs application to minifters and 
judges, an occupation the moft irkfome and mortifying to a 
man of high fpirit, who had moved in a fphere where he was 
more accuftomed to command than to folicit, Cortes ended his 
days on the fecond of December one thoufand five hundred and 
forty-feven, in the fixty-fecond year of his age. His fate was 

Herrera, dec. lib. viii. c. 9, 10. dec. 8. lib. vi. c. 14. Venegas Hill, of Ca. 
liforn. i. 12;. Lorenzana Hill. p. 322, &c. 
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the fame with that of all the perfons who diftinguiflied them- 
felves in the difcovery or conquefl of the New World. Envied 
by his contemporaries, and ill requited by the court which'he 
ferved, he has been admired and celebrated by fucceeding ages. 
Which has formed the moR juft eftimate of his chara^er, an 
impartial confideration of his a^ons muft determine. 
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F rom the time that Nugnez de Balboa difcovered the great 
Southern Ocean* and received_the firft obfcure hint con¬ 
cerning the opulent countries with which it might open a com¬ 
munication* the wiflies and fchemes of every enterprifing perfon 
in the colonies of Darien ajid Panama were turned towards the 
wealth of thofe unknown regions. In an age when the Ipirit 
of adventure was fo ardent and vigorous* that -large fortunes 
were wafted, and the moift alarming dangers braved, in purfuit 
of difcoveries merely poflible, the fainteft: ray of hope was fol¬ 
lowed with eager expe^ation* and the llighteft: information was 
fufFicient to infpire fuch perfect confidence, as condu<Red men 
to the moft arduous undertakings \ 
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Accordingly, fcveral armaments were fitted out in order 
to explore and take pofiefiion of the countries to the eaft of Pa¬ 
nama, but under the condud of leaders whofe talents and re- 
fources were unequal to the attempt ^ As their excurfions did 
not extend beyond the limits of the province to which the Spa¬ 
niards have given the name of Tierra Firme, a mountainous 
region covered with woods, thinly inhabited* and extremely 
unhealthy, they returned with difinal accounts concerning the 
diilrelTes to which they had been expofed, and the unpromiling 
afpedl: of the places which they had vifited. Damped by thefe 
tidings, the rage for difeovery in that direction abated; and it 
became the general opinion, that Balboa had founded vifionary 
hopes, on the tale of an ignorant Indian, ill underfiood, or 
calculated to deceive. 

But there were three perfons fettled in Panama, on whom 
the circumftances which deterred others made fo little impref- 
fion, that, at the very moment when all confidered Balboa’s 
expectations of difeovering a rich country, by fleering towards 
the eaft, as chimerical, they refolved to attempt the execution 
of his fcheme. The names of thofe extraordinary men were 
Francifeo Pizarro, Diego de Almagro, and Hernando Luque. 
Pizarro was the natural Ton of a gentleman of an honourable 
family by a very low woman, and, According to the cruel fate 
which often attends the offspring of unlawful love, had been fo 
totally negleded in his youth by the author of his birth, that he 
ieems to have deftined him never to rife beyond the condition of 
his mother. In confequence of this ungenerous idea, he fet him, 
when bordering on manhood, to keep hogs. But the afpiring 


^ Calancha Cotonica, p. ioo» 
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mind of young Pizarro difdaining that ignoble occupation, he ® ^ 

abruptly abandoned his charge, cnlifted as a foldier, and after 
ferving fome years in Italy, embarked for America, which, by 
opening fuch a boundlefs range to adive talents, allured every 
adventurer whole fortune was not equal to his ambitious 
thoughts. There, Pizarro early diflinguiflied himfelf. With 
a temper of mind no lefs daring than the conftitution of his 
body was robuft, he was foremoft in every danger, patient 
under the greateft hardlhips, and unfubdued by any fatigue. 

I’hough fd illiterate that he could not even read, he was foou 
confidered as a man formed to command. Every operation 
committed to his conduct proved fuccefsful, as, by a happy but 
rare conjundion, he united perfeverance with ardour, and was 
as cautious in executing, as he was bold in forming his plans. 

By engaging early in adive life, without any refource but his 
own talents and induftry, and by depending on himfelf alone 
in his ftruggles to emerge from obfeurity, he acquired fuch a 
thorough knowledge of affairs, and of men, that he was fitted 
to affume a fuperior part in conduding the one, and in govern^ 
ing the other 

Al MACRO had as little to boaft of his defeent as Pizarro. The 
one was a baftard, the other a foundling. Bred, like his com¬ 
panion, in the camp, h^ yielded not to him iif any of the fol- 
dierly qualities of intrepid valour, indefatigable adivity, or 
infurmountable conflancy in enduring the hardfhips infeparable 
from military fervice in the New World. But in Almagro 
thefe virtues were accompanied with the opennefs, generofity, 

< Herrera, dec. i & 2, paflitn. dec. 4. lib. vi. c. 107. Gomara Hill. c. 144. 
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® ^ and candour natural to men whofe profcfllon is arms; in Pi- 

c.—zarro, they were united with the add refs, the craft, and the 
diflimulation of a politician, with the art of concealing his own 
purpofes, and with fagacity to penetrate into thofe of other 
men. 

Hernando de Luq.ue was an ecclefiaftic, who aded both 
as priefl: and fchoolmafter at Panama, and, by means whldi 
the contemporary writers have not deferibed, had amaifed riches 
that infpired him with thoughts of rifing to greater emi¬ 
nence. 

Terms of SucH Were the men deAined to overturn one of the moft ex- 
tion[ *^'*'*“* tenfi ve empires on the face of the earth. Their confederacy for this 
purpofe was authorifed by Pedrarias, the governor of Panama. 
Each engaged to employ his whole fortune in the adventure. 
Pizarro, the leaft wealthy of the three, as he could not throw 
fo large a fum as his aflbeiates into the common ftock, engaged 
to take the department of greateft fatigue and danger, and to com¬ 
mand in perfon the armament which was to go firftupon dlfcovcry. 
Almagro offered to condudt the fupplics of provifions and rein¬ 
forcements of troops, of which Pizarro might ftaud in need. 
Luque was to remain at Panama to negociate with the gover¬ 
nor, and fuperintend whatever was carrying on for the general 
intereft. As the fpirit of enthufiafm uniformly accompanied 
that of adventure in the New World, and by that ftrange union 
both acquired an increafe of force, this confederacy, formed by 
ambition and avarice, was confirmed by the moft folcmn atft: 
of religion. Luque celebrated mafs, divided a confecrated hoft 
into three, and referving one part to himfelf, gave the otlier 
two to his affociates, of which they partook j and thus, in name 
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of the Prince of Peace, ratihed a contra<fi' of which plunder and ^ o C) k 
bloodflied were the objedls v_ _ ^ 

152J. 

The attempt was begun with a force more fuited to the ThXr frfi yi- 
humble condition of the three adventurers, than to the greatnefs 
of the enterprife in which they were engaged. Pizarro fet fail Nov. 14 . 
from Panama with a fingle velfel, of fmall burden, and a hun¬ 
dred and twelve men. But in that age, fo little were the Spa¬ 
niards acquainted with the peculiarities of climate in America, 
that the tync which Pizarro chofe for his departure was the 
moft improper in the whole yearj the periodical winds, which 
were then let in, being directly adverfe to the courfe which he 
purpofed to fleer *. After beating about for feventy days, with 
much danger and inceflant fatigue, Pizarro *s progrefs towards 1525. 
the fouth-eafl was not greater than what a Ikilful navigator will 
now make in as many hours. He touched at feveral places on 
the coafl of Ticrra Firmd, but found every where the fame un¬ 
inviting country which former adventurers had deferibed j the 
low grounds converted into fwamps by the overflowing of 
rivers; the higher, covered with impervious woods ; few in¬ 
habitants, and thofe fierce and hoflile. Famine, fatigue, fre¬ 
quent rencounters with the natives, and, above all, the diflem- 
pers of a moifl, fultry climate, combined in wafling his flender 
band of followers. The undaunted refolution of their leader Attcn'u-.j 
continued, however, for fome time, to fuflain their fpirits, al- 
though no fign had yet appeared of difeovering thofe golden 
regions to which he had promifed to condu<Sl them. At length, 
he was obliged to abandon that inhofpitable coafl, and retire to 

* Herrera, dec. 3. Ub. vi. c. 13. Zarate, lib. i. c. i. * Herrera, dec. 4,. 
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® ^ Chucliama, oppofite to the pearl iflands, where he hoped to 

w—-v—-^ receive a fupply of provifions and troops from Panama. 

ii*4' 

But Almagro having failed from that port with feventy men, 
Hood diredly towards that part of the continent where he hoped 
to meet with his aflbeiate. Not finding him there, he landed 
his foldiers, who, in fearching for their companions, underwent 
the fame diftrelles, and were expofed to the fame dangers, which 
had driven them out of the country. Repulfed at length by 
the Indians in a lharp confiidt, in which their leader loft one 
of his eyes by the wound of an arrow, they likewife were com¬ 
pelled to reimbark. Chance led them to the place of Pizarro’s 
retreat, where they found fome confolation in recounting their 
adventures, and comparing their fuflerings. As Almagro had 
June 24, advanced as far as the river St. Juan, in the province of Po- 
payan, where both the country and inhabitants appeared with 
a more promifing afpe£t, that dawn of better fortune was 
fuflicient to determine fuch fanguine projedlors not to abandon 
their fcheme, notwithftanding all that they had fufFered in 
profecuting it \ 

Th«yfefuntc AlMACRO repaired to Panama, in hopes of recruiting their 
fliRttered troops. But what he and Pizarro had fuffered, gave 
his countrymen fuch an unfavourable idea of the fervice, that it 
w^as with difficulty he could levy fourfeore men*. Feeble as this 
reinforcement was, they did not hefitate about refuming their 
operations. After a long feries of difafters and difappointments, 
not inferior to thofe which they had already experienced, part 
of the armament reached the Bay of St. Matthew, on the coaft 

' Herrera, dec. 3. lib. viii. c. 11, i a. See NOTE XXX. 
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of Quito, and landing at Tacamez, to the fouth of the river of 
Eineraulds, they beheld a country more champaign and fertile 
than any they had yet difeovered in the Southern Ocean, the 
natives clad in garments of woollen or cotton fluff, and adorned 
with feveral trinkets of gold and filver. 

But notwithflanding thofe favourable appearances, magni¬ 
fied beyond the truth, both by the vanity of thofe who brought 
the report from Tacamez, and by the fond imagination of 
thofe who liftened to them, Pizarrd and Almagro durft not 
venture to invade a country fo populous with a handful of men, 
enfeebled by fatigue and difeafes. They retired to the fmall 
ifland of Gallo, where Pizarro remained with part of the troops, 
and his affociate returned to Panama, in hopes of bringing 
fuch a reinforcement, as might enable them to take pofTeflion 
of the opulent territories whofc exiflence feemed to be no longer 
doubtful 


BOOK 





But fome of the adventurers, lefs enterprifing, or lefs hardy 
than their leaders, having fecretly conveyed lamentable ac¬ 
counts of their fufferings and Ioffes to their friends at Panama, 
Almagro met with an unfavourable reception from Pedro de los 
Rios, who had fucceeded Pedrarias in the government of that 
fetilement. tpAfter weighing the matter, with that cold cecono- 
mical prudence, which appears the firft of all virtues to per- 
fons whofe limited faculties are incapable of conceiving or exe¬ 
cuting great defigns, he concluded an expedition, attended with 
fuch certain wafte of men, to be fo detrimental to an infant 
and feeble colony, that he not only prohibited the raifing of 
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new levies, but dilpatched a vcflel to bring home Pizarro and 
his companions fVom the ifland of Gallo. Almagro and Luque, 
though deeply affedlcd with thefe meafures, which they could 
not prevent and durft not oppofe, found means of communicat¬ 
ing their fentiments privately to Pizarro, and exhorted him 
not to relinquifh an enterprife which was the foundation of all 
their hopes, and the only means of re-eftabliihing their repu¬ 
tation and fortune, that were both on the decline. Pizarro’s 
mind, bent with inflexible obflinacy on all its purpofes, needed 
no incentive to perfift in the fcheme. He peremptorily re- 
fufed to obey the governor of Panama’s orders, and employed 
all his addrefs and eloquence in perfuading his men not to 
abandon him. But the incredible calamities to which they 
had been expofed were flill fb recent in their memories, and 
the thoughts of rcvifiting their families and friends after a 
long abfence, ruflied with fuch joy into their minds, that when 
Pizarro drew a line upon the fand with his fword, permitting 
fuch as wilhed to return home to pafs over it, only thirteen of 
all the daring veterans in his ferviep had refblution to remain 
with their commander '• 

This fmall, but determined band, whofe names the Spanifh 
hiftorians record with deferved praife, as the perfbns to whofe 
perfeveriog fortitude their country is indebted fc^j the moft va¬ 
luable of all its American pofTef&ons, fixed their refidence in 
the ifland of Gorgona. This, as it was farther removed from 
the coaft than Gallo, and uninhabited, they confidered as a 
more fecure retreat, where, unmolefled, they might wait for 
fupplies from Panama, which they trailed that the adivity of 
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their aflbciates there would be able to procure. Almagro and 
Luque were not inattentive or cold foUcitors, and their inceflant 
importunity was fecondcd by the general voice of the colony, 
which exclaimed loudly againft the infamy of expofing 
brave men, engaged in the public fervice, and chargeable 
with no error but what flowed from an excels of zeal and 
courage, to perilh like the moft odious criminals in a defert 
ifland. Overcome by thofe intrcaties and expoftulations, the 
governor at laft confented to fend a fmall vcflel to their relief 
But that he might not feem to encourage Pizarro to any new 
enterprife, he would not permit one land-man to embark on 
board of it. 

By this time, Pizarro and his companions had remained 
live months in an ifland, infamous for the moft unhealthy 
climate in that region of America''. During all this period, 
their eyes and hopes were turned towards Panama, in hopes 
of fuccour from their countrymen, but worn out at length with 
fruitlefs expectations, and difpirited with fuffering hardfliips of 
which they faw no end, they, in defpair, came to a refolution of 
committing themfelves to the ocean on a float, rather than con¬ 
tinue in that deteftable abode. But, on the arrival of the vefTel 
from Panama, they were tranfported with fuch joy, that all 
their fufFcrings were forgotten. Their hopes revived, and, with 
a rapid tranfition, not unnatural among men accuftomed by 
their mode of life to hidden viciffitudes of fortune, high con- 
fldcnce fucceeding to extreme dejeCtion, Pizarro cafily induced 
them to refumc their former fcheme with frefh ardour. Inftead 
of returning to Panama, they flood towftds the fouth eaft, and 
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more fortunate in this than in any of their pad efforts, they, 
on the twentieth clay after their departure from Gorgona, dif- 
covered the coaft of Peru. After touching at fome places of 
kfs note, they landed atTumbez, a place of fome note, above 
three degrees fouth of the line, diflinguiflred for its (lately tem¬ 
ple, and a palace of the Incas or fovereigns of the country'. 
There the Spaniards feaft'ed their eyes with the firft view of 
the opulence and civilization of the Peruvian empire. They 
beheld a country fully peopled, and cultivated with an ap¬ 
pearance of regular induftry; the natives decently clothed, 
and pofTeffed of ingenuity fo far furpalKng the other inha¬ 
bitants of the New World, as to have the ufe of tame 
domeftic animals. But what chiefly attracted their notice, 
was fuch a (how of gold and filver, not only in the orna¬ 
ments of their perfons and temples, but in feveral vcffcls 
and utenfils for common ufe, formed of the fame precious 
metals, as left no room to doubt that they abounded with pro- 
fufion in the country. Pizarro and his companions feemed 
now to have attained to the completion of their moft fanguinc 
hopes, and fancied that all their wifhes and dreams of rich do.- 
mains, and inexhauftible treafures, would foon be realized. 

But with the (lender force then under his command, Pizarro 
could only view the rich country of which he hoped hereafter to 
obtain pofTeffion. He ranged, however, for fome time along 
the coaft, maintaining every where a peaceable intercourfe with 
the natives, no lefs aftonilhed at their new vifltants, than the 
Spaniards were with the uniform appearance of opulence and 
cultivation which thefibeheld. Having explored the country 
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as far as was requifite to afcertain t.he importance of the difeo- B 

very, Pizarro procured fi'om the inhabitants feme of their __ 

Llamas' ox tame cattle, to which the Spaniardb gave the name of 
fheep, fdme veflels of gold and filver, as well as fome fpcci- 
mens of their other works of ingenuity, and two young men, 
whom he propofed to inftrudt in the Caftilian language, that 
they might ferve as interpreters in the expedition which he me¬ 
ditated. With thefe be arrived at Panama, towards the clofc 
of the third year from the time of his departure thence No 
adventurer of the age fuffered hardfliips or encountered dangers 
which equal thofe to which he was expofed during this long 
period. The patience with which he endured the one, and the 
fortitude with which he furmounted the other, exceed what¬ 
ever is recorded in the hiftory of the New World, where fo 
many romantic difplays of thofe virtues occur. 

Nkither the fplendid relation that Pizarro gave of the in- 152'?. 
credible opulence of the country which he had difeovered, nor afib*"” 
his bitter complaints on account of that unfeafonablc recal of 
his forces, which had put it out of his power to attempt mak¬ 
ing any fettlemcnt there, could move the governor of Panama 
to fwerve front his former purpofe. He ftill contended, that the 
colony was not in a condition to invade fuch a mighty empire, 
and refufed to aulhorife an expedition which he forefaw would 
be fo alluring that it might ruin the province in which he pre- 
fided, by an effort beyond its ftrength. His coldnefs, however, 
did not in any'degree abate the ardour of the three aflbeiates; 
but they perceived that they could not carry their fcheme into 
execution without the countenance of fuperlor authority, and 

■ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. x. c. 3—6. dec. 4. lib. U. c. 7, 8. Vega, 2. lib, i. 
c. 10—14. Zarate, lib. i. c. 2. Benzo Hill. Navi Orbis, lib.iii. c. 1. 
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muft foHcit their fovereign to grant that permiffion which they 
could not extort from his delegate. With this view, after ad- 
jufting among themfelves that Pizarro (hould claim the Ilation 
of Governor, Almagro that of lieutenant-governor, and Lu«* 
que the dignity of bifliop in the country which they purpofed 
to conquer, they fent Pizarro as their agent to Spain, though 
their fortunes were now fo much exhaufted by the repeated 
efforts which they had made, that they found fbme difficulty 
in borrowing the fmall fum requihte towards equipping him 
for the voyage 

Pizarro loft no time in repairing to court, and new as the 
feene might be to him, he appeared before the emperor with 
the unembarrafled dignity of a man, confeious of what his fer- 
viccs merited ; and he condudled his negociations with an in- 
finuating dexterity of addrefs, which could not have been 
expected either from his education, or former habits of life. 
His feeling'defeription of his own fufferings, and his pompous 
account of the country which he had difeovered, confirmed by 
the fpecimens of its productions which he exhibited, made fuch 
an impreffion both on Charles and his minifters, that they not 
only approved of the intended expedition, but feemed to be 
interefted in the fuccefs of its leader. Prefuming on thofe dif- 
pofitions in hrs favour, Pizarro paid little attention to the 
intereft of his aftbeiates. As the pretenfions of Luque did 
not interfere with his own, he obtained for him, the ec- 
clefiaftical dignity to which he afpired. For Almagro, he 
claimed only the command of the fbrtrefs which fliould be 
erected at Tumbez, To himfelf he fecured whatever his 

-k 
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boundlefs ambition could ckfir^. He was appointed governor, ^ ^ 

captain general, and adelantado of all the country which he 
had difcoTcred, and hoped to conquer, with fupreme authority, 
eivil as well as military; and a full right to all the privileges 
and emoluments ufually granted to adventurers in the New 
World. His jurifdi<£iion was declared to extend two hundred 
leagues along the coaft to the fouth of the river St. Jago, to be 
independent of the governor of Panama; and he had power to 
nominate all the officers who were to ferve under him. In re¬ 
turn for tfiofe conceffions, which coll the court of Spain no¬ 
thing, as the enjoyment of them depended upon the fuccefs of 
his own efforts, Pi2arro engaged to raife two hundred and fifty 
men, and to provide the fhips, arms, and warlike ftoies requi- 
fite towards fubjedling, to the crown of Caftilc, the country of 
which the government was allotted him. 


Jn.y 26. 
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Inconsiderable as the body of men was, which Pizarro Slender fo c't 
had undertaken to raife, his funds and credit were fo low that 
he could hardly complete half the number; and after obtain- i^zg. 
ing his patents from the crown, he was obliged to fteal pri¬ 
vately out of the port of Seville, in order to elude the ferutiny 
of the officers who had it in charge to examine whether he had 
fulfilled the flipulations in his contradl % Before his departure,, 
however, he reedved fome fuppty of money from Cortes, who 
having returned to Spain about this time, was willing to con¬ 
tribute his aid towards enabling an ancient companion, with 
whole talents and courage he was well acquainted, to begin a. 
career of glory fimilar to that which he himfelf had finilhed 
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He landed at Nombre de Dios, and marched acrofs the 
ifthmus to Panama, accompanied by his three brothers, Ferdi¬ 
nand, Juan, and Gonzalo, of whom the firft was born in law¬ 
ful wedlock, the two latter, like himfelf, were of illegitimate 
birth, and by Francifco de Alcantara, his mother’s brother. 
They were all in the prime of life, and of fuch abilities and 
courage, as fitted them to take a diflinguifhed part in his fub- 
fequent trapfaftions. 


i<;3o. On his arrival at Panama, Pizarro found Almagro fo much 
iia*iorwlih cxafperated at the manner in which he had conduced his nc- 
Aluiagro. gociation, that he not only refufed to a£t any longer in concert 
with a man by whofe perfidy he had been excluded from the 
power and honours to which he had a jufl claim, but laboured 
to form a new afTociation, in order to thwart or to rival his for¬ 
mer confederate in his difcoveries. Pizarro, however, had 
more wifdom and addrefs than to fuffer a rupture fo fatal to all 
his fchemes, to become irreparable. By offering voluntarily to 
relinquifh the office of adelantado, and promifing to concur in 
foliciting that title, with an independent government for Al¬ 
magro, he gradually mitigated the rage of an open-hearted 
foldier, which had been violent, but was not implacable. Lu- 
que, highly fatisBed with having been fuccefsful in all his own 
pretenfions, cordially Keconded Pizarro’s endeavours. A recon¬ 
ciliation was effe^ed ; and the confederacy renewed on its ori¬ 
ginal terms, that the enterprife fhould be carried on at the 
common expence of the affociates, and the profits accruing 
from it fhould be equally divided among them ’. 
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Even after their re-union, and the utmoft efforts of their 
intereft, throe fniall veffels, and a hundred and eighty foldiers, 
tliirty-lix of wliom were horfemen, compofed the armament 
which they w’cre able to fit out. But the aftonilhing progrefs 
of the Spaniards in America had infpired them with fuch 
ideas of their own fuperiority, that Pi/.arro did not hefitate to 
fail with this contemptible force to invade a great empire. Al- 
magro w^as left at Panama, as formerly, to follow him with 
what reinforcement of men he fiiould be able to mufter. As the 
fcafoii for enjbarking was properly chofen, and the courfe of 
navigation between Panama and Peru was now better known, 
Pizarro completed the voyage in thirteen days; though, by the 
force of the winds and currents, he was carried above a hundred 
leagues to the north of Tumbez, the place of his defiination, 
and obliged to land his troops in the bay of St. IVIatthew. 
Without loling a moment, he began to advance towards the 
fouth, taking care, however, not to depart far from the fea- 
lliorc, both that he might eafily efFe<R a junction wdth the fup- 
plics which he expedlcd from Panama, and fecure a retreat in 
cafe of any difafter, by keeping as near as pofliblc to his fliips. 
But as the country in feveral parts on the coaft of Peru is bar¬ 
ren, unhealthful, and thinly peopled ; as the Spaniards had to 
pafs all the rivers near their mouth, where the body of water is 
greateft; and as the imprudence of Pizarro, in attacking the na¬ 
tives when he fhould have ftudied to gain their confidence, had 
forced them to abandon their habitations; famine, fatigue, and 
difeafes of various kinds, brought upon him and his followers 
calamities hardly inferior to thofe which they had endured in 
their former expedition. What they now experienced corre- 
fponded fo ill with the alluring defeription of the country giveij 
by Pizarro, that many began, to reproach him, and every foldicr 
mull have become cold to the fcrvicc, if, even in this unfertile 
VoL. II, Y region 
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region of Peru, they had not met with fome appearances of 
wealth and cultivation, which feemed to juftify the report of 
their leader. At length they reached the province of Coaque ; 
and, having furprifed the principal fctticment of the natives, 
they feixed there veflcls and ornaments of gold and filver, to- 
the amount of thirty thoufand pelbs, with other booty of fuch 
value, as difpelled all their doubts, and infpired the mofl dc- 
fponding with fanguinc hopes 

Hismeafures PizARRo himfelf was fo miich delighted with this rich 
a reinforce- fpoil, which he conlidercd as the nrft-fruits of a land flowing 
■ with treafure, that he inftantly difpatchcd one of his fliips to 

Panama with a large remittance to Almagro; and another to 
Nicaragua with a confidcrable fum to Ibme perfons of influence 
in that province, in hopes of alluring adventurers, by this early 
difplay of the wealth which he had acquired. Meanwhile, he 
continued his march along the coaft, and difdaining to employ 
any means of reducing the natives but force, he attacked them 
with fuch violence in their fcattered habitations, as compelled 
them either to retire into the interior country, or to fubmit to 
his yoke. This fudden appearance of invaders, whofe afperR 
and manners were fo ftrange, and whofe power feemed to be 
fo irrefiftible, made the fame dreadful impreflion as in other 
parts of Anjerica-. Pizarro hardly met with refiftance until he 
attacked the iflandof Puna in the bay of Guayquil. As that 
was better peopled than the country through which he had 
pafled, and its inhabitants hercer and lefs civilized than thofe 
of the continent, they defended themfelves with fuch obftinate 
valour, that Pizarro fpent fix months ifi reducing them to fub- 
jedlion. From Puna he proceeded to Tumbez, where the dif- 
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’tempers that raged among his iiien compelled him to remain 
for three months 



While he was thus employed, he began to reap advantage 
from his own attention, to fpread the fame of his firft fuccefs 
at Coaque. Two different detachments arrived from Nica¬ 
ragua, which, though neither exceeded thirty men, he con- ^merand 
fidcred as a reinforcement of great confequence to his feeble cominuM 

° * to advance. 

band, efpecjally as the one was under the command of Sebaf- 
tian Benalcazar^ and the other of Hernando Sofo, officers not 
inferior in merit and reputation to any who had ferved in 
America. From Tumbez he proceeded to the river Piura, and 
in an advantageous ftation near the mouth of it, he eftabliffied 
the firft Spanifh colony in Peru.; to which he gave the name of 
St. Michael. 


As Plzarro continued to advance towards the centre of the 
Peruvian empire, he gradually received more full information 
■concerning its extent and policy, as well as the fituation of its 
affairs at that juncture. Without fomc knowledge of thefc, he 
could not have condu<ft;ed his operations with propriety ; and 
without a fuitable attention to thefe, it is impoffible to account 
for the progrefs which the Spaniards had already made, or to 
unfold the caufes of their fubfequent fuccefs. 

At the time when the Spaniards invaded Peru, the domi- pc^uvran ciL 
■nions of its fovereigns extended in length, from north to fbuth, P"®* 
above fifteen hundred miles along the Pacific Ocean. Its breadth, 
from caft to weft, was much lefs confiderablc; being uniformly 

• P. Sancho ap. Ramuf. iii. p, 371, F. Herrera, dec. 4. lib. vii. c, 18. lib. ix. c. 1. 
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® bounded by tlic vaft ridge of the Andes, ftretching from its one 

extremity to the other. Peru, like the reft of the New World, 

1 C ^ 2 • « 

was originally poftefled by fmall independent tribes, differing, 
from each other in manners, and in their forms of rude policy. 
All, ‘however, were fo little civilized, that, if the traditions 
concerning their mode of life, preferved among their dcTcend- 
ants, deferve credit, they muft be clafled among the moll un¬ 
improved favages of America. Strangers to every fpccies of 
cultivation or regular induftry, without any fixed refidence, 
and unacquain.tcd with thofc fentiments and obligations wdiich 
form the firft bonds of fxial union, they are faid to have 
roamed about naked in the forefts, with which the country 
was then covered, more like wild beads than like men. After 
they had ftruggicd for fcveral ages with the hardftiips and ca¬ 
lamities which are inevitable in this barbarous ftate, and when 
no circumftance feemed to indicate the approach of any un¬ 
common effort'towards improvement, we are told that there 
appeared on the banks of the lake Titiaca, a man and W’oman 
of majeftic form, and clothed in decent garments. They 
declared themfelves to be the children of the Sun, fent by their 
beneficent parent, who beheld with pity the miferies of the 
human race, to inftrud: and to reclaim them. At their per- 
fuafion, enforced by reverence for the divinity in whofc name 
they were fuppofed to fpeak, feveral of the difperfed favages 
united together, and receiving their commands as heavenly in¬ 
junctions, followed them to Cuzco, where they fettled, and 
began to lay the foundations of a city. 

Mango Capac and Mama Ocollo, for fuch were the names 
of thofe extraordinary perfonages, having thus collected fome 
wandering tribes, formed that focial union, which, by multi¬ 
plying the defires, and uniting the efforts of the human fpecies, 
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excites induftry, and leads to improvement. Manco Capac ^ 
inflrinRed the men in agriculture, and other ufeful arts. Mama ^ 
Ocollo taught the women to fpin and to weave. By the labour 
of the one fex, rubfiflencc became lefs precarious; by that of 
the other, life was rendered more comfortable. After fccuring 
the objedls of firft nccefllty in an infant Rate, by providing 
food, raiment, and habitations for the rude people of whom 
he took charge, Manco Capac turned his attention towards 
introduciiig fuch laws and policy as might perpetuate their 
happinefs. By his inflitutions, which fhall be more particu¬ 
larly explained hereafter, the various relations in private life 
were eflabliflied, and the duties refulting from,them preferibed 
with fuch propriety, as gradually formed a barbarous people to 
decency of manners. In public adminiftration, the fumSlions 
of perfons in authority were fo precifcly defined, and the fub- 
ordination of thofe under their jurifdidlion maintained with 
fuch a fteacly hand, that the focicty in which he prefided, foon 
affumed the afpe£l; of a regular arid well-governed Hate. 

Thus, according to the Indian tradition, was founded the 
empire of the /ncas or Lords of Peru. At firft, its extent was 
fmall. The territory of Manco Capac did not reach above 
eight leagues from Cu7xo. But within its narrow prccimfts, 
he exercifed abfolute and uncontrolled authority. Ilis fuccef- 
fors, as their dominions expanded, arrogated a fimilar jurildic- 
tion over their fubjeifts : the dcfpotifm of Alia was not more 
complete. The Incas were not only obeyed as monarchs, but 
revered as divinities. Their blood was held to be facred, and, 
by prohibiting intermarriages with the people, was never con¬ 
taminated by mixing with that of any other race. The family, 
thus feparated from the reft of the nation, was diftinguiflied 
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’by peculiarities in drefs and ornaments, wblch it was unlawful 
for others to aflume. The monarch himfelf appeared with 
fCnfigns of royalty referved for him alone; and received from 
iliifi fubjedls, marks of obfequious homage and refpc<St, which 
. approached iilmofl to adoration. 


But, >among the Peruvians, this unbounded power of their 
•monarchs is faid to have been uniformly accompanied with at¬ 
tention to the good of their fuhjeds. It was not the rage of 
conqueft, if we may believe the accounts of their countrymen, 
that prompted the Incas to extend their dominions, but the 
defire of difFufing the bleflings of civilization, and the know¬ 
ledge of the arts which they poflefled, among the barbarous 
.people whom they reduced. During a fucceflion of twelve 
monarchs, it is faid that not one deviated from th’is beneficent 
character 


“When the Spaniards firft vifited the coaft of Peru, in 
the year one thoufand five hundred and twenty-fix, Huana 
Capac, the twelfth monarch from the founder of the flate, 
was fcated on the throne. He is reprefented as a prince 
difiinguiflied not only for the pacific virtues peculiar to 
the race, but eminent for his martial talents. By his vic¬ 
torious arms the kingdom of Quito was fubje<fled, a con- 
queft of fuch extent and importance as almoflf doubled the 
power of the Peruvian empire. He was fond of refiding in 
the capital of that valuable province, which he had added to 
his dominions; and, notwithflanding the ancient and funda¬ 
mental law of the monarchy againft polluting the royal blood 


^ vCicca deXeon, Chron. c. 44. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. x. c. 4. dec. lib. iii« c. 17. 
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By any foreign alliance, he married the daughter of the van- ® ^ P ^ 
quilhed monarch of Quito. She bore him a fon named Atahual- ' 
pa, whom, on his death at Quito, which fecms to have happened 
about the year one thoufand five hundred and twenty-nine, he 
appointed his fucceflbr in that kingdom, leaving the reft of his 
dominions to Huafear, his eldeft fon, by a mother of the royal 
race. Greatly as the Peruvians revered the memory of a monarch^ 
who had reigned with more reputation- and fplendour than any of 
.his predeceflbrs, the deftination of Iluana Capac concerning the 
fucceffio9, appeared fo repugnant to a maxim coeval with the 
empire, and founded on authority deemed facred, that it was 
no fooncr known at Cuzco than it excited general difguft. En- 
courageS by thofe fentiments of his fubjecis, Huafear required 
his brother to renounce the government of Qiiito, and to ac¬ 
knowledge him as his lawful fuperior. But it had been the 
firft care of. Atahualpa to gain a large body of troops which 
had accompanied his father to Quito. Thefc were the flower 
of the Peruvian warriors, to whofc valour Eluana Capac had 
been indebted for all his victories. Relying on their fupporr, 
Atahualpa firft eluded his brother’s demand, and then marched, 
againft him in hoftile array. 

Thus the ambition of two young meni the title of the one- 
founded'on ancient ufage, and that of the other afTcrted by the 
veteran troops, involved Peru in civil war, a calamity, to- 
which, under a fucceflion of virtuous princes, it had hitherto 
been a ftranger. In fuch a conteft, the ifliie was obvious. The 
force of arms triumphed over the authority of laws. Atahualpa 
remained vidlorious, and made a cruel ufe of his vi<ftory. Con- 
feious of the defed: in his own title to the crown, he attemptetl 
to exterminate the royal race, by putting to death all the chil- 
.^nen of the Sun defeended from Manco Capac, whom he could- 
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feize either by force or ftratagetn. From a political motive, 
the life of his unfortunate rival Fluafcar, who had been taken 
prifoncr in the battle which decided the fate of the empire, 
was faved for forae time,, that, by iiTuiiig orders in his name, 
the ufurper might more eafily eflablilh his own authority ". 

When Pizarro landed in the bay of St. Matthew, this civil 
war raged between the two brothers in its greateft futy. 
Had he made any hollile attempt in his former vifit to Peru 
in the year one thoufand five hundred and twenty-feven, 
he muft then have encountered the force of a powerful 
Rate, united under a monarch, pofTelTed of capacity and 
courage, and unembarrafled with any care that could divert 
him from oppofing his progrefs. But at this time, the two 
competitors, though they received early accounts of the arrival 
and violent proceedings of the Spaniards, were fo intent upon 
the operations bf a war, which they deemed more interefting, 
that they paid rio attention to the motions of an enemy, too 
inconfiderable in number, to excite any great alarm, and to 
whofe career, it would be eafy, as they imagined, to give a 
check when more at leifure. 

By this fortunate coinciden^^ of events, whereof Pizarro could 
have no forefight, and of which, from his defective mode of in- 
tercourfc with the people of the country, he remained long igno¬ 
rant, he was permitted to carry on his operations unmoleftcd, 
and advanced to the centre of a great empire before one effort 
of its power was exerted to flop his progrefs. During their pro¬ 
grefs, the Spaniards had acquired fome impcrfedl knowledge of 
this flrugglc between the two contending fadlions.'The firft com- 

■ Zarate, lib. i. c. i;. Vega, i. lib. ix. c. iz. and 32—40. Herrera, dec. 3. 
lib. i. c. z. ib. iii. c. 17. 
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fengers whom Huafear fent to Pizarro, in order to folicit his t — ,.j 

aid againft Atahualpa, whom he reprefented as a rebel and an *' 
ufurper *. Pizarro perceived at once the importance of this in¬ 
telligence, and forefaw fo clearly all the advantages which might 
be derived from this divided ftate of the kingdom which he had 
invaded, that, without waiting for the reinforcement which he 
expected from Panama, he determined to pufh forward, while 
inteftine difeord put it out of the power of the Peruvians 
to attack him with their whole force, and while, by taking 
part, as circumftances fliould incline him, with one of the 
competitors, he might be enabled with greater cafe to crufli 
both. Enterprifing as the Spaniards of that age were in all 
their operations againft Americans, and didinguinied as Pizarro 
was among his ebuntrymen for daring courage, we can hardly 
fuppofe, that after having proceeded hitherto flowly, and with 
much caution, he would have changed at once his fyftem of 
operation, and have ventured upon a meafiirc fo hazardous, 
without fome new motive or profpeil: to juftify it. 

As he was obliged to divide his troops, in order to leave a state of hit 
garrifon in St. Michael, fuflScient to defend a flation of equal 
importance as a place of retreat in cafe of any difafter, and as a 
port for receiving any fupplies which fhould come from Panama, 
he began his march with a very flender and ill-accoutred train of 
followers. They confifted of fixty-two horfemen % and a hun¬ 
dred and two foot-foldiers, of whom twenty were armed with 
crofs-bows, and three with mulkets. He diredled his courfe 
towards Caxamalca) a fmall town at the didance of twelve days 

» Sec NOTE XXXIf. 
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march from St. Michael, where Atahualpa was encam|)edl with 
a confiJerablc body of troops. Before he had proceeded far, 
an officer difpatched by the Inca met him with a valuable pre- 
fent from that prince, accompanied with a proffer of his alliance, 
and alfurances of a friendly reception at Caxamalca. Pizarro, 
according to the ufiial artifice of his countrymen in America, 
pretended to come as the ambaffador of a very powerful mo¬ 
narch, and declared that he was now advancing with an inten¬ 
tion to offer Atahualpa his aid againft thofe enemies who dil- 
ptited his title to the throne 

As the object of the Spaniards in entering their country was 
altogether incomprehenfible to the Peruvians, they had formed 
various conje^ures concerning it, without being able to decide 
whether they fhould confider their new guefls as beings of a 
fuperior nature, who had vifited them from fome beneficent 
motive, or as formidable avengers of their crimes, and enemies 
to their repofe and liberty. The continual profeflions of the 
Spaniards, that they came to enlighten (hem with the know- 
• ledge of truth, and lead them in the way of happinefs, favoured 
the former opinion ; the outrages which they committed, their 
rapacioufnefs and cruelty, were awful confirmations of the latter. 
While in this ftate of uncertainty, Pizarro*s declaration of his 
pacific intentions fo far removed all the Inca's fears, that he 
determined to give him a friendly reception. In confequence 
of this relblution, the Spaniards were allowed to march in 
tranquillity acrofs the fandy defert between St. Michael and 
Motupc, where the moft feeble effort of an enemy, added to 
the unavoidable diRreffes which they fuffered in paifing through 


y Herrera, dec. r. lib. i. c. 3. Xerez. p. 189. 
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that comfortlefs region, muft have proved fatal to them 
From Motupc they advanced towards the mountains which en- 
compafs the low country of Peru, and pafled througli a defile 
fo narrow and inacce0ible, that a few men might have defended 
it againft a numerous army. But here likewife, from the fame 
inconfiderate credulity of the Inca, the Spaniards met with no op- 
pofition, and took quiet poffeflion of a fort erefted for the fecu- 
rity of that important Ration. As they now approached near to 
Caxamalca, Atahualpa renewed his profeffions of friendftiip; 
and as an evidence of their fincerity, lent them prefents of 
greater value than the former. 

On entering Caxamalca, Pizarro took pofleflion of a large 
court, on one fide of which was a houfe which the Spanifii 
hiftorians call a palace of the Inca, and on the other a temple 
of the Sun, the whole furrounded with a ftrong rampart or wall 
of earth. When he had pofted his troops in this advantageous 
Ration, he difpatched Hernando Soto, and his brother Ferdi¬ 
nand, to the camp of Atahualpa, which was about a league 
diRant from the town. He inRru£ted them to confirm the de¬ 
claration which he had formerly made of his pacific difpofition, 
and to defire an interview with the Inca, that he might explain 
more fully the intention of the Spaniards in vifiting his country. 
They were treated with all the refpedlful hofpitality ufual among 
the Peruvians in the reception of their moR cordial friends, 
and Atahualpa promifed to vifit the Spanifli commander next 
day in his quarters. The decent deportment of the Peruvian 
monarch, the order of his court, and the reverence with which 
his fubjeds approached his perfon and obeyed his commands, 
aRonilhed thofe Spaniards, who had never met in America with 

* See NOTE XXXIII. 
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any thing more dignified than the petty cazique of a barbarous 
tribe. But their eyes were ftill more powerfully attracted by 
the vaft profufion of wealth which they obferved in the Inca’s 
camp. The rich ornaments worn by him and his attendants, 
the veflels of gold and filver in which the repaft offered to them 
was ferved up, the multitude of utcnfils of every kind formed 
of thofe precious metals, opened profpe£Is far exceeding any 
idea of opulence that a European of the fix teen th century could 
form. 

On their return to Caxamalca, while their minds were yet 
warm with admiration and defire of the wealth which they had 
beheld, they gave fuch a defeription of it to their countrymen, 
as confirmed Pizarro in a refolution which he had already taken. 
From his own obfervation of American manners during his long 
fervice in the New World, as well as from the advantages which 
Cortes had derived from feizing Montezuma, he knew of what 
confequence it was to have the Inca in his power. For this 
purpofe, he formed a plan as daring as it was perfidious. Not- 
withftanding the character he had aflumed of an ambaffador 
from a powerful- monarch, who courted an alliance with the 
Inca, and in violation of the repeated offers which he had made 
to him of his own friendfliip and afliflance, he determined to 
avail himfelf of. the unfiifpicious fimplicity with which Ata- 
hualpa relied on his profeffions, and to feize his perfon during 
the interview to which he bad invited him. He prepared for 
the execution of his fcheme with the fame deliberate arrange¬ 
ment, and with as little compun<fIion, as if it had reflected no 
difgrace on himfelf or his country. He divided his cavalry into 
three finall fquadrons, under the command of his brother Fer¬ 
dinand, Soto, and Benalcazar; his infantry were formed in 
5 one 
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one body, except twenty of moft tried courage, whom he kept 
near his own perfon to fupport him in the dangerous fervice 
which he rcferved for himfelf; the artillery, conlifting of two 
field-pieces “ and the crofs-bowmen, were placed oppofite to the 
avenue by which Atahualpa was to approach. All were com¬ 
manded to keep within the fquare, and not to move until the 
fignal for adion was given. 

Early in the morning the Peruvian camp was all in mo¬ 
tion. But as Atahualpa was folicitous to appear with the 
greateft fplendour and magnificence in his firft interview with 
the flrangers, the preparations for this were fo tedious, that 
the day was far advanced before he began his march. Even 
then, left the order of the proceflion ftiould be deranged, he 
moved fo flowly, that the Spaniards became impatient and ap- 
prehenfive that fome fufpicion of their intention might be the 
caufe of this delay. In order to remove this, Pizarro difpatched 
one of his officers with frefh aflurances of his friendly difpofi- 
tion. At length the Inca approached. Firft of all appeared 
four hundred men, in an uniform drefs, as harbingers to clear 
the way before him. He himfelf, fitting on a throne or couch, 
adorned with plumes of various colours, and almoft covered 
with plates of gold and filver enriched with precious ftones, 
was carried on the fhoulders of his principal attendants. Behind 
him came fomo chief officers of his court, carried in the fame 
manner. Several bands of fingers and dancers accompanied 
this cavalcade; and the whole plain was covered with troops, 
amounting to more than thirty thoufand men. 


» Xerez, p. 194, 
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As the Inca drew near the Spani(h quarters, father Vincent 
Valverde, chaplain to the expedition, advanced with a crucifix 
in one hand, and a breviary in the other, and in a long dif- 
courfe explained to him the doctrine of the creation, the fall 
of Adam, the incarnation, the fufferings and refurre£lion of 
jefus Chrift, the appointment of St. Peter as God’s vicegerent 
on earth, the tranfmiffion of his apoftolic power by fucceffion 
to the popes, the donation made to the king of Caftile by pope 
Alexander of all the regions in the New World. In confe- 
qucnce of all this, he required Atahualpa to embrace the Chriftian 
faith, to acknowledge the fupreme jurifdit^ion of the pope, and 
to fubmit to the king of Caftile as his lawful fovereign, pro* 
xnifmg, if he complin inftantly with this requifttion, that the 
Caftilian monarch would proteA his dominions, and permit 
him to continue in the exercife of his royal authority; but if 
he fhould impioufiy refufe to obey this fummons, he denounced 
war againft him in his mafter’s name, and threatened him with 
the moft dreadful effe^s of his vengeance. 


Reply of ihe This ftrangc harangue, unfolding deep myfteries, and al- 
li;sding to unknown fa6:8, of which no power of eloquence 
could have conveyed at once a diftindt idea to an American, 
was fo lamely tranflated by an unfkilful interpreter, little ac* 
quainted with the idiom of the Spamfh tongue, and incapable 
of exprefling himfelf with propriety in the language of the Inca, 
that its general tenor was altogether incomprehenflble to Ata¬ 
hualpa. Some parts in it, of more obvious meaning, filled 
him with aftonifhment and indignation. His reply, however, 
was temperate. He began with obferving, that he was lord of 
the dominions over which he reigned by hereditary fucceflion; 
and added, that he could not conceive how a foreign prieft 
8 ihould 
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fhould pretend to difpofe of territories which did not belong to B o^o k 
him i that if fuch a prepoflerous grant had been made, he, who 
was the rightful pofleffbr, refufed to confirm it; that he had 
no inclination to renounce the religious inftitutions eftablifhed 
by his anceftors; nor would he forfake the fervice of the Sun, 
the immortal divinity whom he and his people revered, in order 
to worftiip the God of the Spaniards, who was fubje£k to death 
that with refpedi to other matters contained in his difeourfe, as 
he had never heard of them before, and did not now underftand 
their meaning, he defired to know where he had learned things 
fo extraordinary. “ In this book,” anfwered Valverde, reach¬ 
ing out to him his breviary. The Inca opened it eagerly, and 
turning over the leaves, lifted it to his ear: “ This,” fays he,. 

** is filent; it tells me nothingand threw it with difdaift 
to the ground. The enraged monk, running towards his 
countrymen, cried out, “ To arms, Chrifiians, to arms; the 
word of God is infulted; avenge this profanation on thofe imu- 
pious dogs 

Pjzarro, who, during this long conference, had with dif- 
ficulty retrained his foldiers, eager to feize the rich fpoils of ruvians, 
which they had now fo near a view, immediately gave the 
fignal of afiault. At once the martial mufic ftruck up, the 
cannon and mulkets began to fire, the horfe /allied out fiercely 
to the charge, the infantry rufoed on fword in hand. The 
Peruvians, aftonifhed at the fuddennefs of an attack which they 
did not expert, and difmayed with the deftrudivc effeds of the 
fire-arms, and the irrefiftible impreflion of the cavalry, fled 
with univerfal confternation on every fide, without attempting 
either to annoy the enemy, or to defend themfelves. Pizarro, 
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at the head of his chofen band, advanced directly towards the 
Inca; and though his nobles crowded around him with ofli- 
cious y.eoi, and fell in numbers at his feet, while they vied 
one with another in facrificing their owm lives, that they might 
cover the facred perfon of their fovereign, the Spaniards foon 
penetrated to the royal feat; and Pizarro feizing the Inca by 
the arm, dragged him to the ground, and carried him as a 
prifoner to his quarters. The fate of the monarch increafed 
the precipitate flight of his followers. The Spaniards purfued 
them towards every quarter, and with deliberate aiid unrelent¬ 
ing barbarity continued to daughter wretched fugitives, who 
never once offered at reflflance. The carnage did not ceafe 
until the clofe of day. Above four thoufand Peruvians wTre 
killed. Not a Angle Spaniard fell, nor was one wounded bat 
Pizarro himfelf, whofc hand was flightly hurt by one of his 
own foldiers, while ftruggling eagerly to lay hold on the 
Inca 

The plunder of the field was rich beyond any idea which the 
Spaniards had yet formed concerning the wealth of Peru, and 
they were fo tranfported with the value of the acquifition, as 
well as the greatnefs of their fuccefs, that they pafled the night 
in the extravagant exultation natural to indigent adventurers 
on fuch an extraordinary change of fortune. 

At firft the captive monarch could hardly believe a calamity 
which he fo little expe^ed to be real. But he fbon felt all the 
mifery of his fate, and the dejedion into which he funk was 
in proportion to the height of grandeur from which he had 
fallen. Pizarro, afraid of lofing all the advantages which he 
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hoped to derive from the pofleffion of fiich a prifoner, laboured 
to confolc him with profellions of klndnefs and relpcdt, that 
correfponded ill with his a£lions. By reliding among the Spa- 
niards, the Inca quickly difeovered their ruling paflioii, which, 
indeed, they were no-wife folicitous to conceal, and I)y apply¬ 
ing to that, made an attempt to recover his liberty. He offered ills or. r of 
as a ranfom what aftonifhed the Spaniards, even after all they * 
now knew concerning the opulence of his kingdom. The 
apartment in which he was confined was twenty-two feet in 
length and Sxteen in breadth; he undertook to fill it with 
vcfl'els of gold as high as he could reach. Pizarro clofed eagerly 
with this tempting propofal, and a line was drawn upon the 
walls of the chamber, to mark the ftipulated height to which 
the treafure was to rife. 


At All UAL PA, tranfported with having obtained fome pro- 
fpedl of liberty, took meafures inftantly for fulfilling his part 
of the agreement, by fending meffengers to Cuzco, Quito, and 
other places, where gold had been amaffed in largcft quantities, 
either for adorning the temples of their gods, or the houfes of 
the Inca, to bring what was nccefiary for completing his ran¬ 
fom direftly to Caxamalca. Though Atahualpa was now in 
the cuftody of his enemies, yet fo much were the Peruvians 
accuftomed to refpefl: every mandate iffiied by thpir fovcrcign, 
that his orders were executed with the greateft alacrity. Soothed 
with hopes of recovering his liberty by this means, the fubjeds 
of the Inca were afraid of endangering his life by forming any 
other fcheme for his relief; and though the force of the empire 
was ftill entire, no preparations were made, and no army aflembled 
to avenge their own wrongs or thofe of their monarch The 
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Spaniards remained in Caxamaica tranquil and unmolefted. 
Small detachments of their number marched into remote pro¬ 
vinces of the empire, and inftead of meeting with any oppo- 
fition, were every where received with marks of the moft fub- 
milTive refpedt % 

Inco' siDER ABLE as thofc parties were, and defirous as Pi- 
zarro might be to obtain fome knowledge of the interior ftate 
of the conntry, he could not have ventured upon any diminu¬ 
tion of his main body, if he had not about this time received 
an account of Almagro’s having la-nded at St. Michael with 
filch a reinforcement as would ahnoft double the number of his 
followers ^ The arrival of this long-expedled fuccour was not 
more agreeable to the Spaniards, than alarming to the Inca. 
Tic f;iw the power of his enemies incrcafe; and as he knew 
neither the fourcc whence they derived their fupplies, nor the 
means by which they were conveyed to Peru, he could not 
forefec to what a height the inundation that poured in upon: 
bis dominions might rife. While difquieted with fuch appre- 
henfions, he learned that fome Spaniards, in their way to Cuzco, 
had vilited his brother Huafear in the place where he kept him 
confined, and that the captive prince had reprefented to them 
the juftice of his own caufe, and as an inducement to efpoufe it, 
had promifed \hem a quantity of treafure vaftly exceeding what 
he hud engaged to pay for his ranfom. If the Spaniards fhould 
liften to this propofal, he perceived his own deftru£Iion to be 
inevitable; and fufpedling that their infatiable thirft for gold 
would tempt them to lend a favourable ear to it, he determftied 
tofacrificehis brother’s life, that he might fave his own; and his 
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orders for this purpofe were executed, like all his other com¬ 
mands, with fcrupulous punctuality *. 

Meanwhile, Indians daily arrived at Caxamalca from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the kingdom, loaded with treafure. A great 
part of the ftipulated quantity was now amafled, and Atahualpa 
aflured the Spaniards, that the only thing which prevented the 
whole from being brought in, was the remotenefs of tlie pro¬ 
vinces where it was depolited. But fuch vaft piles of gold, pre- 
fented continually to the view of needy foldiers, had fo inflamed 
their avarice, that it was impoflible any longer to reftrain their 
impatience to obtain polTeflion of this rich booty. Orders were 
given for melting down the whole, except fome pieces of cu¬ 
rious fabric, referved as a prefent for the emperor. After fet- 
ting apart the fifth due to the crown, and a hundred thoufand 
pefos as a donative to the foldiers which arrived with Ahnagro, 
there remained one million five hundred and twenty-eight 
thoufand^ five hundred pefos to Pizarro and his followers. 
The feftival of St. James, the patron faint of Spain, was the 
day chofen for the partition of this vaft fum, and the manner 
of conducting it ftrongly marks that ftrange alliance of fana- 
ticifm with avarice, which I have more than once had occafion 
to point out as a ftriki-ng feature in the character of the con¬ 
querors of the New World. Though aflembled to divide 
the fpoils of an innocent people, procured by deceit, extor¬ 
tion, and cruelty, the tranfaCkion began with a folemn invo¬ 
cation of the name of God \ as if they could have expeCted 
the guidance of Heaven in diftributing thofe wages of ini¬ 
quity. In this divifion above eight thoufand pefos, at that 
time not inferior in value to as many pounds Sterling in the 
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prefent century, fell to the (hare of each horfeman, and half 
that fum to each foot foldier. Pizarro himfelf, and his officers, 
received dividends in proportion to the dignity of their rank. 

There is no example in hiftory of fuch a fudden acquifiiion 
of wealth by military fervice, nor was ever a fum fo great di¬ 
vided among fo fmall a number of foldiers. Many of them 
having received a recompence for their fervices far beyond their 
moft fanguine hopes, were fo impatient to retire from fatigue 
and danger, in order to fpend the remainder of their tiays in their 
native country, in eafe and opulence, that they demanded their 
difeharge with clamorous importunity. Pizarro, fenfible that 
from fuch men he could expeft neither enterprife in aflion nor 
fortitude in fuffering, and perfuaded that wherever they went, 
the difplay of their riches would allure adventurers, Icfs opulent 
but more hardy, to his ftandard, granted their fuit without re- 
luftancc, and permitted above (ixty of them to accompany his 
brother Ferdinand, whom he fent to Spain with an account of 
his fuccefs, and the prefent deftined for the emperor'. 

The Spaniards having divided among them the treafurc 
amafled for the Inca’s ranfom, he infilled with them to fulfil 
their promife of feiting him at liberty. But nothing was far¬ 
ther from Piza'rro*s thoughts. During his long fervice in the 
New World, he had imbibed thofe ideas and maxims of his 
fellow-foldiers, which led them to cohfider its inhabitants as an 
inferior race, neither worthy of the name, nor intitled to the 
rights, of men. In his compafb with Atahualpa, he had no 
other obje<Jl; than to amufe his captive with fuch a profped of 

^ Herrera, dec. 5. lib. iii, c. 4. Vega, p. 2, lib. i, c. 38. 
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recovering his liberty, as might induce him to lend all the aid 
of his authority towards colle^ing the wealth of his kingdom. 
Having now accomplilhed this, he no longer regarded his 
plighted faith, and at the very time when the credulous prince 
hoped to be replaced on his throne, he had fecretly refolved to 
bereave him of life. Many circumilances feem to have con¬ 
curred in prompting him to this a6:ion, the moft criminal and 
atrocious that ftains the Spanifh name, amidd all the deeds of 
violence committed in carrying on the conqueft of the New 
World. • 

Though Pizarro had feized the Inca, in imitation of Cor¬ 
tes’s conduct towards the Mexican monarch, he did not poflefs 
talents for carrying on the fame artful plan of policy. Deftitute 
of the temper and addrefs requifite for gaining the confidence 
of his prifoner, he never reaped all the advaniageswhich might 
have been derived from being mafter of his perfon and autho¬ 
rity. Atahualpa was, indeed, a prince of greater abilities and 
difeernment than Montezuma, and feems to have penetrated 
more thoroughly into the chara€ter and intentions of the Spa¬ 
niards. Mutual fufpicion and diftruft accordingly took place 
between them. The attention with which it was necef- 
fary to guard a captive of fuch importance, greatly increaCed 
the fatigue of military duty. The utility of Ijeeping him ap¬ 
peared inconfiderable; and Pizarro felt him as an incumber- 
ance, from which he wiflied to be delivered 

Almagro and his followers had made a demand of an 
equal fhare in the Inca’s ranfom; and though Pizarro had 
bellowed upon the private men the large gratuity which I 
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have mentioned, and endeavoured to footh their leader by pre- 
fcnts of great value, they ftill continued diflatisfied. They 
were apprchenfive, that as long as Atahualpa remained a 
prifoner, Pizarro’s foldiers would apply whatever treafure 
fliould be acquired, to make up what was wanting of the quan> 
tity ftipulated for his ranfom, and under that pretext exclude 
them from any part of it. They inlifted eagerly on putting the 
Inca to death, that all the adventurers in Peru might thereafter 
be on an equal footing 

PizARRo himfelf began to be alarmed with accounts of 
forces aflembling in the remote provinces of the empire, and 
fufpeCted Atahualpa of having iiTued orders for that purpofe. 
Thefe fears and fufpicions were artfully increafed by Philippillo, 
one of the Indians whom Pizarro had carried off from Tumbez 
in the year one thoufand Eve hundred and twenty, and whom he 
employed as an interpreter. The function which he performed 
admitting this naan to familiar intercourfe with the captive mo¬ 
narch, heprefumed, notwithllanding the meannefs of his birth, to 
raife his affedions to a Coya, or defeendant of the Sun, one of 
Atahualpa’s wives j and feeing nopiofped; of gratifying that paf- 
fion during the life of the monarch, he endeavoured to fill the 
cars of the Spaniards with fuch accounts of his fecret defigns 
and preparations, as might awaken their jealoufy and incite 
them to cut him off*. 

While Almagro and his followers openly demanded the life 
of the Inca, and Philippillo laboured to ruin him by private 
machinations, that unhappy prince inadvertently contributed 
to haften his own fate. During his confinement he had at- 

* Zarate, lib. ii. c. 7. Vega, p, 2. lib. i. c. 7. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. iii. c. 4. 
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tached himfelf with peculiar affedion to Ferdinand Pizarro and B 00 K 

Hernando Soto; who, as they were perfons of birth and edu- <- —> 

cation fuperior to the rough adventurers with -whom they 
ferved, were accuftomed to behave with more decency and at¬ 
tention to the captive monarch. Soothed with this refped: 
from perfons of fueh high rank, he delighted in their fociety. 

But in the prefence- of the governor he was uneafy, and over¬ 
awed. This dread foon came to be mingled with contempt. 

Among all the European arts, what he admired moft was that 
of reading and writing; and he long deliberated with himfelf, 
whether he fliould regard it as a natural or acquired talent. In 
order to determine this, he defired one of the foldiers, who 
guarded him, to write the name of God on the nail of his thumb. 

This he fliewed fucceffivcly to feveral Spaniards, afking its 
meaning; and to his amazement, they all, without hefltation, 
returned the fame anfwer. At length Pizarro entered; and on 
prefenting it to him, he blulhed, and with fome confufion was 
obliged to acknowledge his ignorance. From that moment, 

Atahualpa confidered him as a mean perfon, lefs inllrufted 
than his own foldiers ; and he had not addrefs enough to con¬ 
ceal the fentiments with which this difeovery infpired him. To 
be the objcdl: of a barbarian’s fcorn, not only mortified the pride 
of Pizarro, but excited fuch refentment in his breaft, as added 
force to all the other confiderations which prompted him to put 
the Inca to death ”, 

But in order to give fome colour of jufticc to this violent iiis tua?. 
adion, and that he himfelf might be exempted from Handing 
fingly refponfiblc for the commiffion of it, Pizarro refolvcd to 

* Herrera, dec, 5. lib. iii, c. 4, Vega, p. 11. lib. i. c. 38, 
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try the Inca with all the formalities obferved in the criminal 
■J^ courts of Spain. Pizarro himfelf, and Almagro, with two 
alfiftants, were appointed judges, with full power to acquit 
or to condemn ; an attorney-general was named to carry on 
the profecution in the king’s name j counfellors were chofen to 
affift the prifoner in his defence; and clerks were ordained to 
record the proceedings of court. Before this ftrange tribunal, 
a charge was exhibited ftill more amazing. It confifted of va¬ 
rious articles; that Atahualpa, though abaftard, had difpoffefled 
the rightful owner of the throne, and ufurped the regal power; 
that he had put his brother and lawful fovereign to death i that 
he was an idolater, and had not only permitted, but commanded 
the offering of human facrificcs j that he had a great number of 
concubines; that fince his imprifonment he had wafted and em¬ 
bezzled the royal treafures, which now belonged of right to the 
conquerors ; that he had incited his fubje(ft:s to take arms againft 
the Spaniards. On thefe heads of accufation, feme of which 
are fo ludicrous, others fo abfurd, that the effrontery of 
Pizarro, in making them the foundation of a ferious proce¬ 
dure, is not Icfs furprifing than his injuftice, did the court 
go on to try the fovereign of a great empire, over whom it 
had no jurifdi<ftion. With rcfpe£t to each of the articles, wit- 
nefl'es were examined ; but as they delivered their evidence in 
their native tongue, Philippillo had it in his power to give their 
words whatever turn beft fuited his malevolent intentions. 
To judges predetermined in their opinion, this evidence appeared 
fullicient. They pronounced Atahualpa guilty, and condemned 
him to be burnt alive. Friar Valverdc proftituted the authority 
of his fiicrcd fuinftion to confirm this fentcnce, and by his fig- 
nature warranted it to be juft. Aflouifhed at his fate, Ata¬ 
hualpa endeavoured to avert it by his tears, by promifes, and 

by 
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by cntreatlesi that he might be fent to Spain, where a monarch ^ c^o k 
would be the arbiter of his lot. But pity never touched the 
unfeeling heart of Pizarro. He ordered him to be led inftantly 
to execution; and what added to the bitternefs of his laft 
moments, the (ame monk who had juft ratified his doom, of¬ 
fered to confole, and attempted to convert him. Hie moft 
powerful argument Valverde employed to prevail with him to 
embrace the Chriftian faith, was a promife of a mitigation in 
his puniihment. The dread of a cruel death extorted from the 
trembling vidim a defire of receiving baptifm. The ceremony 
was performed; and Atahualpa, inftead of being burnt, was and «xecitted. 
ftrangled at the ftake'' 


Happily for the credit of the Spantfh nation, even among Several Spa- 
the profligate adventurers which it fent forth to conquer and 
defolate the New World, there were perfons who retained fome 
tindture of the Caftilian generofity and honour. Though, before 
the trial of Atahualpa, Ferdinand Pizarro had fet out for Spain, 
and Soto was fent on a feparate command at a diftance from Cax* 
amalca, this odious tranfadtion was not carried on without cenfure 
and oppofition. Several officers, and among thofc fome of the 
greateft reputation and moft rcfpedlable families in the fcrvice. 
not only remonftrated, but protefted againft this meafure of their 
general, as difgraceful to their country, as repugnant to every 
maxim of equity, as a violation of public faith, and an ufurpa- 
tion of jurifdidlion over an independent monarch, to which they 
had no title. But their endeavours were vain. Numbers, and 
the opinion of fuch as held every thing to be lawful which 
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® ^vf deemed advantageous, prevailed. Hiftory, however, re** 

^^ cords even the unfuccefsful exertions of virtue with applaufe; 

and the Spanifh writers, in relating events where the valour 
of their nation is more confpicuous than its humanity, have 
not failed to preferve the names of thofe who made this laudable 
effort to favc their country from the infamy of having perpe¬ 
trated fuch a crime 

Diflbiotion of On the death of Atahualpa, Pizarro invefted one of his fbns 
SroI^Ho with the enfigns of royalty, hoping that a young rfian without 
experience might prove a more paffivc inftrument in his hands, 
than an ambitious monarch, who had been accuftomed to inde¬ 
pendent command. The people of Cuzco, and the adjacent 
country, acknowledged Manco Capac, a brother of Huafcar, 
as Inca But neither pofTeffed the authority which belonged 
to a fovereign of Peru. The violent convulfions into which 
the empire had been thrown, firft by the civil war between the 
two brothers, and then by the invafion of the Spaniards, had 
not only deranged the order of the Peruvian government, hut 
almofl: diffolvcd its frame. When they beheld their monarch 
a captive in the power of Grangers, and at kft fuffering an ig¬ 
nominious death, the people in feveral provinces, as if they had 
been fet free from every • refiraint of law and decency, broke 
out into the mod licentious exceflesSo many defeendents of 
the Sun, after being treated with the utmod indignity, had been 
cut off by Atahualpa, that not only their influence in the date 
diminidied with their number, but the accudomed reverence 
for that facred race fenfibly decreafed. In confequence qf this 

Vegn, p. It. lib. i. c. ^7. Xerez. i. 23;. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. iii. c. 5. 
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ftate of things, ambitious men in different parts of the empire 
afpired to independent authority, and ufurped jurifdidion to 
which they had no title. The general who commanded for 
Atahualpa in Quito, feized the broilier and children of his 
mafter, put them to a cruel death, and difclaiming any con- 
nedlion with either Inca, endeavoured to eftablifli a feparate 
kingdom for himfelf 

The Spaniards, with pleafure, beheld the fpirit of difeord pizsrm ad- 
diffufing iifelf, and the vigour of government relaxing among cuzS.*** 
the Peruvians. They confidefed thofe diforders as fymptoms 
of a ftate haftening towards.its diffolution. Pizarro no longer 
hcfitated to advance towards Cuzco, and he had received fuch 
confiderable reinforcements, that he could venture, with little 
danger, to penetrate fo far into the interior part of the country. 

The account of the wealth acquired at Caxamalca, operated as 
he had forefeen. No fooner did his brother Ferdinand, with 
the officers and foldiers, to whom he had given their difeharge 
after the partition of the Inca’s ranfom, arrive at Panama, 
and difplay their riches in the view of their aftonilhed country¬ 
men, than fame fpread the account with fuch exaggeration 
through all the Spanifli fcttlements on the South Sea, that the 
governors of Guatimala, Panama, and Nicaragua, could hard¬ 
ly reftrain the people under their jurifdidion, 'from abandon¬ 
ing their pofleffions, and crowding to that inexhauftiblc fource 
of wealth which feemed to be opened in Peru ’. In I'pite of 
every check and regulation, fuch numbers reforted thither, 
that Pizarro began his march at the head of five hundred 

f Zarate, lib. ii. c. 8. Vega, p. u. lib. ii. c. 3. 4. 
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men, after leaving a confiderable garrifon in St. Michael, under 
the command of Benalcazar. The Peruvians had aflcmbled 
Ibme large bodies of troops to oppofe his progrefs. Several 
fierce encounters happened. But they terminated, like all the 
addons in America; a few Spaniards were killed or wounded; 
the natives were put to flight with incredible flaughter. At 
length Pizarro forced his way to Cuzco, and took quiet pof- 
iisflion of that capital. The riches found there, even after all 
that the natives had carried olF and concealed, either from a 
fuperftitious veneration for the ornaments of their \emples, or 
out of hatred for their rapacious conquerors, exceeded in value 
what had been received as Atahualpa’s ranfom. But as the 
Spaniards were now accuftomed to the wealth of the country,, 
and it came to be parcelled out among a greater number .of ad¬ 
venturers, this dividend did not excite the fame furprife either 
from novelty, or the largcnefs of the fum that fell to the lhare 
of each individual 

During the march to Cuzco, that fon of Atahualpa whom 
Pizarro treated as Inca, died, and as the Spaniards fubflituted 
no perfon in his place, the title of Manco Capac ^ems to have 
been univerfelly recognized *. 

Whule hisTellow-foldiers were thus employed, Benalcazar, 
governor of St. Michael, an able and enterpriflng officer, was 
afliamed of remaining inadive, and impatient to have his name 
diftinguifhed among the difeoverers and conquerors of the 
New World. The feafbnable arrival of a freih body of recruits 
from Panama and Nicaragua, put it in his power to gratify 
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tfii$ pafliqn. Leaving a fu^cient force to prote<R the infant 
fcttlement entrufted to his care> he placed himfelf at the head 
of the reft, and fct out to attempt the redu^ion of Quito, 
where, according to the report of the natives, Atahualpa had 
left the greateft part of his treafure, Notwithftanding the vaft 
dillance of that city from St. Michael, the difficulty of march.- 
ing through a mountainous country covered with woods, and 
the frequent and fierce attacks of the beft troops in Peru, com¬ 
manded by a ikilful leader, the valour, good conduct, and per- 
feverance of Benalcazar furmounted every obfiacle, and he en« 
tered Quito with his vi^orioua troops. But they met with a 
cruel mortification there. The natives, now acquainted, to 
their forrow, with the predominant paffion of their invaders, 
and knowing ho.w tp difappoint it, had carried off all thofe 
treafures, the profpeQ: of which had prompted them to under¬ 
take this arduous expedition, and had fupported them under all 
the dangers and hardffiips wherewith they had to ilruggle im 
carrying it on *. 

Benalcazar was not the only Spaniffi leader who 
tacked the kingdom of Quito. The fame of its riches attracted 
a more powerful enemy. Pedro de Alvarado, who had dif- 
tinguiffied himfelf fo eminently in the conquefi of Mexico, 
having obtained the government of Guatimala ^as a recompence 
for his valour, ibon became difgufied with a life of uniform 
tranquillity, and longed to be again engaged in the buftle of 
military fervice. The glory and wealth acquired by the con¬ 
querors of Peru heightened this paffion, and gave it a deter*- 


> Zarate, lib.ii. c.9. Vega, p. 11. lib.ii. c. 9. Herrera, dec. f. lib,iv. c. it, tzi 
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mined direiSion. Believing, or pretending to believe, that the 
kingdom of Quito did not lie within the limits of the province 
allotted to Pizarro, he refolved to invade it. The high repu¬ 
tation of the commander allured volunteers from every quarter. 
He embarked with five hundred men, of whom above two hun¬ 
dred were of fuch diftindion as to ferve on horfeback. He 
landed at Puerto Viejo, and without fufficient knowledge of 
the country, or proper guides to conduiSt him, attempted to 
march diredWy to Quito, by following the courfe of the river 
Guayquil, and crofling the courfe of the Andes towards its 
head. But in this route, one of the moll impradicable in all 
America, his troops endured fuch fatigue in forcing their way 
through forefts and marfhes on the low grounds, and fuffered 
fo much from cxceflive cold when they began to afeend the 
mountains, that before they reached the plain of Quito, a fifth 
part of the men and half of their horfes died, and the reft were 
fo much difpirited and worn out, as to be almoft unfit for fer- 
vice’'. There they met wuth a body, not of Indians but of 
Spaniards, drawn up in hoftile array againft them. Pizarro, 
having received an account of Alvarado’s armament, had de¬ 
tached Almagro with fome troops to oppofe this formidable in¬ 
vader of his jurildi£lion ; and thefe were joined by Benalcazar 
and his victorious party. Alvarado, though furprifed at the 
iight of enemies whom he did not expeCl, advanced boldly to 
the charge. But, by the interpofition of fome moderate men 
in each party,- an amicable accommodation took place ; and the 
fatal period, when Spaniards fufpended their conquefts to em- 
brue their hands in the blood of their countrymen, was poft- 
poued a few years. Alvarado engaged to return to his go- 

> See NOTE XXXVJIt. 
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vernment, upon Almagro’s paying him a hundred thoufand 
pefos to defray the expence of his armament. Moft of his 
followers remained in the country; and an expedition, which 
threatened Pizarro and his colony with ruin, contributed to 
augment its ftrength 

By this time Ferdinand Pizarro had landed in Spain. The Honours c«)n- 
immenfe quantities of gold and filver which he imported » za ro and AI* 
filled the kingdom with no lefs aftoniOiment than they had 
excited in Panama and the adjacent provinces. Pizarro was re¬ 
ceived by the emperor with the attention due to the bearer of a 
prefcnt fo rich as to exceed any idea which the Spaniards had 
formed concerning the value of their acquifitions in America, 
even after they had been ten years mailers of Mexico. In re- 
compence of his brother’s fervices, his authority was confirmed 
with new powers and privileges, and the addition of fcventy 
leagues, extending along the coaft, to the fouthward of the 
territory granted in his former patent. Almagro received the 
honours which he had fo long defired. The title of Adelan- 
tado, or governor, was conferred upon him, with jurifdiaion 
over two hundred leagues of country, ftretching beyond the 
fouthern limits of the province allotted to Pizarro. Ferdinand 
himfelf did not go unrewarded. He was admitted into the 
military order of St. Jago, a dillindlion always acceptable to a 
Spanilli gentleman, and foon fet out on his return to Peru, 
accompanied by many perfons of higher rank, than had yet 
ferved in that country 
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Some account of his negoclations reached Peru before he 
arrived there himfelf. Almagfo no fbpner learned that he had 
obtained the royal grant of an independent government, than, 
pretending that Cuzco, the imperial refiditice of the Incas, lay 
within its boundaries, he attempted to render himfelf mailer of 
that important Ration. Juan and Gonzalez Pizarro prepared 
to oppofe him. Each of the contending parties was fupported 
by powerful adherents, and the difpute was on the point of 
being terminated by the fword, when Francis Pizarro arrived 
in the capital. The reconciliation between him and Almagro 
had never been cordial. The treachery of Pizarro in engroffing 
to himfelf all th6 honours and emoluments, which ought to have 
been divided with his aflbdate, was always prefent in both 
their thoughts. The one, confeious of his own perfidy, did 
not expedl forgivenefs; the other, feeling that he had been 
deceived, was impatient to be avenged; and though avarice 
and ambition had induced them not only to diflfemble their fen- 
tlments, but even to ad in concert while in purfuit of wealth 
and power, no fooner did they obtain pofleffion of thefe, than 
the fame paffionS which bad formed this temporary union, 
gave rife to jealouly and difcord. To each of them was at¬ 
tached a fniall band of interelled dependents. Who, with the ma¬ 
licious art, peculiar to fuch men, heightened their fufpicions, 
and magnified every appearance of oi^ences. But with all thofe 
feeds of enmity in their minds, and tbiis aRiduoiifly clierilhed, 
each was fo thoroughly acquainted ^^ith the abilities and cou¬ 
rage of his rival, that they equally drekded the confeqUehces 
of an open rupture. The fortunate arrival of Pizarro at Cuzco, 
and the addrefs mingled with hrmnefs, which be manifefted in 
his expoftuladons with Almagro and his partizans, averted that 
evil for the prefent. A new reconciliation took place j the chief 
4 4^ticle 
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article of which was, that Almagro fliould attempt the con- ^ 

quell of Chili; and if he did not find in that province an efia- '---' 

blilhment adequate to his merit and expe<Sbations, Pizarro, by ‘ ' 
way of indemnification, fliould yield up to him a part of Peru. Jun*-' 

This new agreement was confirmed with the fame facred fo- 
Icinnitics as their firft contrad, and obferved with as little 
fidelity % 

Soon after he concluded this Important tranfadion, Pizarro Rccrui-uhns 
marched back to the countries on the fea coaft, and as he now of I’liiano. 
enjoyed an interval of tranquillity, undiflurbed by any enemy, 
either Spanifli or Indian, he applied himfelf with that perfe- 
vering ardour, which diftinguiflies his charader, to introduce a 
form of regular government, into the extenfive provinces fub- 
jed to his authority. Though ill qualified by his education to 
enter into any difquifition concerning the principles of civil 
policy, and little accuflomed by his former habits of life to 
attend to its arrangements, his natural fagacity fupplied the 
want both of fciencc and experience. He dillributcd the coun¬ 
try into various diftrids; he appointed proper magiftrat^cs to 
prefide in each; and eftabliflied regulations concerning the ad- 
miniftration of juftice, the collcdion of the royal revenue, the 
working of the mines, and the treatment of the Indians, ex¬ 
tremely fimple, but well calculated to proirrote the public 
profperity. But, though, for the prefent, he adapted his plan 
to the infant ftate of his colony, his afpiring mind looked 
forward to its future grandeur. He confidcred liiinfclf as lay- Foun dation of 
ing the foundation of a great empire, and deiiberated long, 
and with much folicitude, in what place lie flioidd fix the feat 

' Zarate, lib. ii. c. 13. Veg^, p. ii.llb. ii. c. ir;. Bcitzo, lib. jii. c. 0 . Hcrrcr.i, 
dec. lib. vii. c. 8. 
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of government. Cuzco, the imperial city of the Incas, was 
fituated in a corner of the empire, above four hundred miles 
from the Tea, and much farther from Quito, a province of whofe 
value he had formed an high idea. No other fettlement of the 
Peruvians was fo confiderable as to merit the name of a town, 
or to allure the Spaniards to fix their rcfidence in it. But, in 
marching through the country, Pizarro had been ftruck with 
the beauty and fertility of the valley of Rimac, one of the 
moft extenfive and beft cultivated in Peru, There, on the banks 
of a fmall river, of the fame name with the vale which it wa¬ 
ters and enriches, at the diftance of fix miles from Callao, the 
moft commodious harbour in the Pacific Ocean, he founded a 
city which he deftined to be the capital of his government. 
He gave it the name of Ciudad de los Reyes, either from the 
circumftance of having laid the firft ftone, at that fcafon when 
the church celebrates the feftival of the Three Kings, or, as is 
more probable, in honour of Juanna and Charles, the fovc- 
reigns of Caftile. This name it ftill retains among the Spaniards,, 
in all legal and formal deeds; but it is better known to fo¬ 
reigners by that of Limay a corruption of the ancient appel¬ 
lation of the valley, in which it is fituated. Under his in- 
fpedtion, the buildings advanced with fuch rapidity, that it 
foon affuined the form of a city, which, by a magnificent pa¬ 
lace that he ereifted for himfclf, and by the ftately houfes built 
by fevcral of his officers, gave, even in its infancy, fome in-* 
dication of its fubfequent grandeur 


A’mnj'ro in- In confequence of what had been agreed with Pizarro, A1-- 
iratics eiiiii. jjjagro began his march towards Chili; and as he poflclTed in 

* Herrera, dec. 5 . lib. vi. c. la. lib. vii. f. 13 . Calattcho Coionica, lib. i. c. 37 . 
Barmieuo, Lima fundada, ii. 294 , 
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<111 emment degree the virtues moft admired by foldicrs, bound- 
lefs liberality and fearlefs courage, his ftandard was followed by 
five hundred and feventy men, the greateft body of Europeans 
that had hitherto been aflemblcd in -Peru. From impatience 
to finifti the expedition, or from that contempt of hardthlp and 
danger acquired by all the Spaniards who had ferved long in 
America, Almagro, inftead of advancing along the level coun¬ 
try on the coaft, chofe to march acrofs the mountains by a route 
that was fiiortcr indeed, but almoft impradlicable. In this at¬ 
tempt his droops were expofed to every calamity which men 
can fuffer, from fatigue, from famine, and from the rigour of 
the climate in thofe elevated regions of the torrid zone, where 
the degree of cold is hardly inferior to what is felt within the 
polar circle. Many of them periflied; and the furvivors, when 
they defeended into the fertile plains of Chili, had new difiicul- 
tics to encounter. They found there a race of men very dif¬ 
ferent from the people of Peru, intrepid, hardy, independent, 
and in their bodily conftitution, as well as vigour of fpirit, 
nearly refembling the warlike tribes in North America. Though 
filled with wonder at the firft appearance of the Spaniards, and 
ftill more aftoniflied at the operations of their cavalry and the 
elFedls of tlicir fire-arms, the Chilefc foon recovered fo far 
from their furprife, as not only to defend themfclvcs with ob- 
ftinacy, but to attack their new enemies with more determined 
fiercenefs than any American nation had liithcrto difeovered. 
The Spaniards, however, continued to penetrate into the coun¬ 
try, and collcdted fome confiderablc quantities of gold ; but 
were fo far from thinking of making any fcttlcment amidfi: 
fuch formidable neighbours, that, in fpitc of all the experience 
and valour of their leader, the final ifluc of the expedition ftill 
remained extremely dubious, when they were recalled from it 
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^ by an unexpected revolution in PeruThe caufes of this I 
fliall endeavour to trace to their fource. 

So many adventurers had flocked to Peru from every Spa<- 
5u{h colony in Amcricay and all with fuch high expectations of 
accumulating independent fortunes at once, that, to men pof- 
felTed with notions fo extravagant, any mention of acquiring 
wealth gradually, and by fchemes of patient induftry, would 
have been not only a difappointment, but an infult. In order 
to 6nd occupation for men who could not with fafety be allowed 
to remain inactive, Pizarro encouraged fome of the moft diftin- 
guifhed officers who had lately joined him, to invade different 
provinces of the empire, which the Spaniards had not hitherto 
vifited. Several large bodies were formed for this purpofc; 
and about the time that Almagro fet out for Chili, they marched 
into remote diflriCts of the country. No fooner did Manco Capac, 
the Inca, obferve the inconfiderate fccurity of the Spaniards in 
thus difpcrfing their troops, and that only a handful of men 
remained in Cuzco, under Juan and Gonzalez Pi/arro, than he 
thought that the happy period was at length come for vindicating 
his own rights, avenging the wrongs of his country, and ex¬ 
tirpating its oppreffors. Though ftriClly watched by the Spa¬ 
niards, who allowed him to refide in the palace of his anceftors 
at Cuzco, he found means of communicating his feheme to the 
perfons wdio w'ere to be entrufted with the execution of jt. 
Among people accuflomcd to revere their fovereign as a divi¬ 
nity, every hint of his will carries the authority of a command; 
and they themfclves were now convinced, by the daily increafe 
in the number of their invaders, that the fond hopes which 

* Zarate,. lib. iii. c. i. Gomara Hill. c. 131. Vega, p. a. lib. ii. c. 20. Ovalle 
Hill, dc Chile, lib. iv, c. 15, See. Herrera, dec. 5.. lib. vii. c. q. lib. x. c. 1, &c, 
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they had long entertained of their voluntary departure were ® 
altogether vain. All perceived that a vigorous effort of the v...— 
whole nation was requifite to expel them, and the preparations 
for it were carried on with the fecrecy and filence peculiar to 
Americans. 

After fome unfuccefsful attempts of the Inca to make his and progrefs; 
efcape, Ferdinand Pizarro happening to arrive at that time in 
Cuzco, he obtained permifTion from him to attend a great fefti- »536» 
val which.was to be celebrated a few leagues from the capital. 

Under pretext of that folemnity, the great men of the empire 
were aflembled. As foon as the Inca joined them, the Aandard 
of war was eredled; and in a fliort time all the fighting men, 
from the confines of Quito to the frontier of Chili, were in 
arms. Many Spaniards, living fecurely on tlie fcttlcments al¬ 
lotted them, were malTacred. Several detachments, as tlicy 
marched carelefsly through a country which feemed to be tamely 
fubmiffive to their dominion, were cut off to a man. An army 
amounting (if we may believe the Spanifli writers) to two hun¬ 
dred thoufand men attacked Cuzco, which the three brothers 
endeavoured to defend with only a hundred and fevenly Spa¬ 
niards. Another formidable body inverted Lima, and kept the 
governor clofely fliut up. There was no longer any commu¬ 
nication between the two cities ; the numerous forces of the 
Peruvians fpreadlng over the country, intercepted every mef- 
fenger; and as the parties in Cuzco and Lima were equally 
unacquainted with the fate of their countrymen, each boded 
the word concerning the other, and imagined that they them- 
felves were the only perfons w'ho had furvived the general cx- 
tindlion of the Spanilh name in Peru 

^ Vega, p, II. lib. ii. c. 28. '/ara-e, lib iii. c. 3. Cieea de Leon, c. 82. Go- 
mara Hill. c. 1.35. Herrera, dec. v. lib. viii. c. 5, 
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BOOK Ix was at Cuzco, where the Inca commanded in perfon, that 
* ,« the Peruvians made their chief effort. -During nine months 

SicgVofCuz- carried on the fiege with inceffant ardour, and in various 
forms; and though they difplayed not the fame undaunted fe¬ 
rocity as the Mexican warriors, they conduded fome of their 
operations in a manner which difeovered greater fagacity, and a 
genius more fufceptible of improvement in the military art. 
They not only obferved the advantages which the Spaniards 
derived from their difeipline and their weapons, but they en¬ 
deavoured to imitate the former, and turn the laUer againft 
them. They armed a confidcrable body of their braveft war¬ 
riors with the fwords, the fpears, and bucklers, which they had 
taken from the Spanifli foldiers whom they had cut off in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country. Thcfe they endeavoured to marfhal 
in that regular compad order, to which experience had taught 
them that the Spaniards were indebted for their irrefiflible force 
•in adion. Some appeared in the field with Spanifh mufkets, 
and had acquired Ikill and refolution enough to ufe them. A 
few of the boldefi:, among whom was the Inca himfelf, were 
mounted on the horfes which they had taken, and advanced 
brifkly to the charge like Spanifh cavaliers, with their lances 
in the reft. It was more by their numbers, however, than by 
thofe imperfed effays to imitate European arts, and employ 
•European arms, that the Peruvians annoyed the Spaniards *, 
In fpite of the valour, heightened by defpair, with which the 
three brothers defended Cuzco, Manco Capac recovered pof- 
felTion of one half of his capital; and before the Spaniards 
.could drive him out of it, they loft Juan Pizarro, the beft be¬ 
loved of all the brothers, together with fome other perfons of 
note. Worn out with the fatigue of inceffant duty, diftreffed 


« See NOTE XL. 
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with want of provifions, and defpairlng of being able any longer 
to refill an enemy whofe numbers daily increafed, the foldiera 
became impatient to abandon Cuzco, in hopes either of joining 
their countrymen, if any of them yet furvived, or of forcing 
their way to the fea, and finding fome means of efcaping from 
a country which had been fo fatal to the Spanilh name ^ While 
they were brooding over thofe defponding thoughts, which* 
their officers laboured in vain to difpel, Almagro appeared fud-^ 
denly in the neighbourhood of Cuzco, 

riiE accounts tranfmitted to Almagro concerning the general 
infurre< 3 :ion of the Peruvians, were fuch as would have induced 
him, without hefitation, to relinquilh the conqueft of:Chili, and 
haften to the aid of his countrymen. But in this refolution he 
was confirmed by a motive lefs generous, but more int-erefting. 
By the fame meflenger who brought him. intelligence of theTnca*s 
revolt, he received the royal patent creatinghim governorof Chili, 
and defining the limits of his jurildidion. Upon confidering the 
tenor of it, he deemed it manifeft beyond contradiction, that 
Cuzco lay within the boundaries of his government, and he was 
equally felicitous to prevent the Peruvians from recovering pofi- 
feffion of their capital, and to wreft it out of the hands of the 
Pizarros. From impatience to accomplilh both, he ventured to 
return by a new route; and in marching, through the fandy 
plains on the coaft, he fulFercd, from heat and drought, cala¬ 
mities of a new fpecies, hardly inferior to thofe in which he 
had been involved by cold and famine on thcv fummils of . the 
Andes. 
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His arrival at Cuzco was in a critical moment. The Spa¬ 
niards and Peruvians fixed thetr eyes upon him with equal fo- 
licitude. The former, as he did not ftudy to conceal his pre- 
tenfions, were at a lofs whether to welcome him as a deliverer, 
or to take precautions againft him as an enemy. The latter, 
knowing the points in conteft between him and his country¬ 
men, flattered themfelvcs that they had more to hope than to 
dread from his operations. Almagro himfelf, unacquainted 
with the detail of the events which had happened in his ab- 
fence, and felicitous to learn the precife pofturecof affairs^ 
advanced towards the capital flowly, and with great circum- 
fpcilion. Various negotiations with both parties were fet on 
foot. The Inca condudled them on his part with much addrefs. 
At firft he endeavoured to gain the friendfhip of Almagro; 
and after many fruitlefs overtures, defpairing of any cordial 
union with a Spaniard, he attacked him by furprife with a nu¬ 
merous body of chofen troops. But the Spanifh difeipline and 
valour maintained their wonted fuperiority. The Peruvians 
were repulfed with fuch flaughter, that a great part of their 
army difperfed, and Almagro proceeded to the gates of Cuzco 
without interruption. 


Takes pofTcf. THE Pizarros, as they had no longer to make head againft the 

ftonofCu 7 .co. , , ^ ^ ^ 

Peruvians, direfled all their attention towards their new enemy, 
and took meafures to obftruft his entry into the capital. Pru* 
dence, however, reftrained both parties for fome time from 
turning their arms againft one another, while furrounded by 
common enemies, who w'ould rejoice in the mutual flaughter. 
Different fchemes of accommodation were propofed. Each 
endeavoured to deceive the other, or to corrupt his followers. 

The 
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The generous, open, affable of, Almagro gained many B c^o K 

adherents of the Pizarros, who were dlfgufted with their harfh u-—v—^ 
domineering manners. Encouraged by this defe^ion, he ad- " 

vanced towards the city by night, furprifed the centinels, or 
was admitted by them, and invefting the houfe where the two 
brothers reGded, compelled them, after an obGinate defence, 
to furrender at diferetion. Almagro's claim of jurifdidion over 
Cuzco was univerfally acknowledged, and a form of adminl- 
(Iration eftablifhed in his name 

Two or three perfons only were killed in this firft a£l:of civil Civil war, 
hoflility; but it was foon followed by feenes more bloody. of^Ai^ 
Francis Pizarro having difperfed the Peruvians who had in- magio, 
veiled Lima, and received fome coniiderable reinforcements 
from Hifpaniola and Nicaragua, ordered five hundred men, 
under the command of Alonfo de Alvarado, to march to Cuzco, 
in hopes of relieving his brothers, if they and their garrifon 
were not already cut off by the Peruvians. This body, which, 
in the infancy of the Spanilh power in America, muff be 
deemed a confiderable force, advanced near to the capital before 
they knew that they had any enemy more formidable than In¬ 
dians to encounter. It was with affonilhment that they beheld 
their countrymen poffed on the banks of the river Abancay to 
oppofe their progrefs. Almagro, however, wnlhed rather to 
gain than to conquer them, and by bribes and promifes endea¬ 
voured to reduce their leader. The Gdclity of Alvarado re¬ 
mained uniliakcn; but his talents for war were not equal to 
his virtue. Almagro amufed him with various movements, of 
which he did not comprehend the meaning, while a large de- July 12., 

s Zarate, lib. iii. r. 4. Vega, p. ii. Hb. ii. c. 29. 31. Comara Hill. c. 134. 

Herrera, dec. 6. lib. r. Cj, i—3. 
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^ p tacliment of chofcn foltliers paffc’d the river by night, fell upon 
—-—-J his camp by furprife, broke his troops before they had time to 
form, and took him prifoner, together with his principal 
oflicers 


!u;t not 
improve tin 
adva.itafcj 


By the fudden rout of this body, the contefl: between the 
two rivals muft have been decided, if Alraagro had known as 
well how to improve as how to gain a vitStory. Rodrigo Or- 
gognez, an officer of great abilities, who liaving lyrved under 
the conftabic Bourbon, when he led the Imperial army to Rome, 
had been accuftomed to bold and deceive counfels, advifed him 
inllantly to ifluc orders for putting to death Ferdinand and 
Gonzalo Pizarros, Alvarado, and a few other perfons whom 
he could not hope to gain, and to march diredly with his vic¬ 
torious troops to Lima, before the governor had time to pre¬ 
pare for his defence. But Almagro, though he difeerned at 
once the utility of the counfel, and had courage to have 
carried it into execution, fuffered himfelf to be influenced 
by fentiments unlike thofe of a foldier of fortune grown 
old in fcrvice, and by fcruples which fuited not the chief of 
a party who had drawn his fword in civil war. Feelings of 
liuinanity rcllraincd Iiim from flredding the blood of his 
opponents; ai^d the dread of being deemed a rebel deterred him 
from entering a province which the king had allotted to another. 
Though he knew that arms muft terminate the difpute between 
him and Pizarro, and refolved not to fhun that mode of deci- 
fon, yet, with a timid delicacy prepofterous at fuch a jundurc, 
he was fo folicitous that his rival iliould be confidered as the 


•' Zsratc, lib, iii. c. 6. Com, Hill. c. 138. Vega, p. li, lib. ii. c. 33, 34. Her* 
rcra, dec. 6. lib. ii. c. g. 
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a.5greflbr, that he marched quietly back to Cuzco, to vait Ills 
approach*. 

PizARRO was flill unacquainted with all the Intercfllng 
events that had happened near Cuzco. The account of Alina- 
gro’s return, of the lofs of the capital, of the death of one bro¬ 
ther, of the imprifonment of the other two, and ol’ the defeat 
of Alvarado, were brought to him at once. Such a tide of 
misfortunes almoft overwhelmed a fpirit which had continued 
firm and cfe£t under the rudeft fliocks of advcrfity. But tlic 
neceflity of attending to his own fafety, as well as the dcfirc of 
revenge, Yreferved him from linking under it. He took mca- 
furcs for both with his wonted fagacity. As he had the com¬ 
mand of the fea-coaft, and expedled confidcrable fupplics both 
of men and of military ftores, it was no Icfs his intereil to gain 
time, and to avoid a<SI:ion, than it was that of Almagro to pre¬ 
cipitate operations, and bring the conteft to a fpeedy ilTuc. He 
had recourfe to arts which he had formerly praflifed witli fuc- 
cefs, and Almagro was again weak enough to fuiVer himl’clf to 
be amufed wuth a profped: of terminating their difl'erenccs by 
fome amicable accommodation. By varying his overtures, and 
lliifting his ground as often as it fuited his purpofe, fornctimes 
feeming to yield every thing that his rival could dcfirc, and 
then retrading all that he had granted, Pizarro dcxteroully pro- 
traded the ncgociation to fuch a length, that though every day 
was precious to Almagro, fevcral months elapl'ed without coming 
to any final agreement. While the attention of Almagro', and 
of the officers with whom he confulted, was occupied in de- 
teding and eluding the fraudulent intentions of the governor, 
Gonzalo Pi'/.arro and Alvarado found means to corrupt the fol- 

‘ Herrera, dec. 6. lib.ii. c. lo, ii. 
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iHers to whofe cuftody they were committed, and not only made 
' their efcape themfeives, but ^rfuaded fixty of the men who 
formerly guarded them to accompany their flight Fortune 
having thus delivered one of his brothers, the governor fcrupled 
not at one adt of perfidy more to procure the releafe of the 
other. He propofed, that every point in controverfy between 
Almagro and himfelf fhould be fubmitted to the decifloh of their 
fovereign ; that until his award was known, each fhould retain 
undifturbed pofTeffion of whatever part of * the country he now 
occupied; that Ferdinand Pizarro fhould be fet at liberty, and ■ 
return infiantly to Spain, together with the officers, whom 
Almagro purpofed to fend thither to reprefent the juftice of his 
claims. Obvious as the defign of Pizarro was in thofe propo^ 
fitions, and familiar as his artifices might now have been to his 
opponent, Almagro, with a credulity approaching to infatua¬ 
tion, relied on his fincerity, and concluded an agreement on 
thefe terms 

The moment that Ferdinand Pizarro recovered his liberty, 

* the governor, no longer fettered in his operations by anxiety 
about his brother’s life, threw off every difguife which his con¬ 
cern for it had obliged him to afiume. The treaty was for¬ 
gotten ; pacific and conciliating meafures were no more men¬ 
tioned; it was in the field, he openly declared, and not in the 
cabinet; by arms, and not by negociation; that it mufl: now be 
determined who fhould be mailer of Peru. The rapidity of 
his preparations fuited fuch a decifive refolution. Seven hun¬ 
dred men were foon ready to march towards Cuzco. The com- 

k Zarate. Itb. iii. c. 8. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. ii. c. 14. 

* Herrera, dec. 6. lib. iii. c. 9. Zarate, lib. iiL c. 9. Gotnara Hift. c. 140. 
Vega, p. II). lib. ii. c. 35. 
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inand of thefe was given to liis two brothers, in whom he 
could perfe<5tly confide for the execution of his moft violent 
fchemes, as they were urged on not only by the enmity flow¬ 
ing from family rivaKhip, but animated with the defire of 
vengeance, excited by recolledion of their recent difgrace and 
fufi^erings. After an unfuccefsful attempt to crofs the moun¬ 
tains in the direft road between Lima and Cuzco, they march¬ 
ed towards the fouth along the coaft as far as Nafca, and then 
turning to the left, penetrated through the jdefilcs in that branch 
of the And^s which lay between them and the capital. Alma- 
gro, inflead of hearkening to fome of his officers, who advifed 
him to attempt the defence of thofe difficult pafles, waited the 
approach of the enemy in the plain of Cuzco. Two reafons 
feem to have induced him to take this refblution. His fi^llowers 
amounted hardly to five hundred, and he was afraid of weak¬ 
ening fuch a feeble body, by fending any detachment towards 
the mountains. His cavalry far exceeded that of the adverfe 
party, both in number and difeipline, and it was only in an 
open country that he could avail himfelf of that advantage. 

The Pizarros advanced without any obflrudion, but what 
arofe from the nature of the defert and horrid regions through 
which they marched. As fbon as they reached the plain, both 
factions were equally impatient to bring this Tong-protradlcd 
conteft to an iflue. Though countrymen and friends, the fub- 
jedls of the fame fovereigii, and each with the royal flandard 
difplayed; and though they beheld the mountains that fur- 
rounded the plain in which they were drawn up, covered wifh 
a vaft multitude of Indians, aflembled to enjoy the fpedtacle of 
their mutual carnage, and prepared to attack whatever party 
remained matter of the field j fo fell and implacable was the 
6 rancour 
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rancour which had taken pofleffion of every breaftj that not 
one pacific counfcl, not a fingle overture towards accommoda¬ 
tion proceeded from either fide. Unfortunately for Almagro, 
lie was fo worn out with the fatigues of fervice, to which his 
advanced age was unequal, that, at this crifis.of his fate, he 
could not exert his wonted activity; and he was obliged to 
commit the leading of his troops to Orgognez, who, though 
an officer of great merit, did not poflefs the fame afeendant 
cither over the fpirit or afFe<Slion8 of the foldicrs, as the chief 
whom they had long been accuftomed to follow and tevere. 

The conflict: was fierce, and maintained by each party with 
equal courage. On the fide of Almagro, were more veteran 
foldiers, and a larger proportion of cavalry, but Xhefe were 
counterbalanced by Pizarro’s fuperiority in numbers, and by 
two companies of welhdifciplined mufketeers, which, on re¬ 
ceiving an account of the infurre< 3 ;ion of the Indians, the em¬ 
peror had fent from Spain As the ufe of fire-arms was not 
frequent among the adventurers in America”, haftily equipped 
for fervice, at their own expence, this fmall band of foldicrs, 
regularly trained and armed, was a novelty in Peru, and de¬ 
cided the fate of the day. Wherever it advanced, the weight 
of a heavy and well-fuftained fire bore down horfe and foot 
before it; and'Orgognez, while he endeavoured to rally and 
animate his troops, having received a dangerous wound, the 
rout became general. The barbarity of the conquerors ftained 
ilic glory which they acquired by this complete victory. The 
violence of civil rage hurried on fome to daughter their country¬ 
men with indiferiminate cruelty; the mcannefs of private re¬ 
venge inftjgated others to fingle out individuals as the objedls 

llcrtcra, dec. 6 . lib. iii. c. 8. " Zarate, lib. iii, c, 8. 
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of their vengeance. Orgogner and feveral officers of dlffindlon ^ 

were .maflacred in cold blood ; above a hundred and forty Ibl- '-.-- 

diers fell in the field; a large proportion, where the number of 
combatants was few, and the heat of the conteft Toon over. 

Ahnagro, though fo feeble that he could not bear the motion 
of a horfe, had infiftcd on being carried in a litter to an emi¬ 
nence which overlooked the field of battle. From thence, in 
the utmoft agitation of mind, he viewed the various move¬ 
ments of both parties, and at laft beheld the total defeat of his 
own troops, with all the paflionate indignation of a veteran 
leader long accuftomed to vidlory. He endeavoured to favc and tal<en. 
himfelf by flight, but was taken prifoner, and guarded with 
the firideft vigilance ‘ 

The Indians, inftead of executing the refolution which they 
had formed, retired quietly after the battle was over; and in 
the hiftory of the New World, there is not a more ftriking in- 
llance of the wonderful afeendant which the Spaniards had 
acquired over its inhabitants, than that after feeing one of the 
contending parties ruined and difperfed, and the other weak¬ 
ened and fatigued, they had not courage to fall upon their ene¬ 
mies, wffien fortune prefented an opportunity of attacking them 
with fuch advantage ^ 

Cuzco was pillaged by the vidorious troops, who found Newexpe- 
there a confiderable booty, confifting partly of the gleanings of dition*. 
the Indian treafures, and partly of the wealth amafled by their 
antagonifts from the fpoils.of Peru and Chili. But fb far did 

® Zarate, lib. iii. c. ii, 12. Vega, p, ii. lib. ii. c. 36—3S. Herrera, dec. 6. 
lib. iii, c. lo—12. lib, iv. c. 1—6. f Zarate, lib. iii. c. ii. Vega, p. 11. 

lib.ji. c. 38. 
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this, and whatever the bounty of their leader could add to it, 
fall below the high ideas of the recompence which they con¬ 
ceived to be due to their merit, that Ferdinand Pizarro, unable 
to gratify fuch extravagant expectations, had recourfe to the 
fame expedient which his brother had employed on a fimilar 
occafion, and endeavoured to find occupation for this turbulent 
alTuming fpirit, in order to prevent it from breaking out into 
open mutiny. With this view, he encouraged his moft ac¬ 
tive officers to attempt the difeovery and redudion of various 
provinces which had not hitherto fubmitted to thb Spaniards. 
To every ftaddard ereded by the leaders who undertook any of 
thofe new expeditions, volunteers reforted with the ardour and 
hope peculiar to the age. Several of Almagro's foldiers joined 
them, and thus Pizarro had the fatisfadion of being delivered 
both from the importunity of his difeontented friends, and the 
dread of his ancient enemies " 

Ai. MACRO himfclf remained for feveral months in cuftody, 
under all the anguifh of fufpence. For although his doom was 
determined by the Pizarros from the moment that he fell into 
their hands, prudence conftrained them' to defer gratifying 
their vengeance, iiUtil the foldiers who had ferved under him, 
as well as feveral of their own followers in whom they could not 
perfectly confide, had left Cuzco. As fbon as they fet out upon 
their different expeditions, Almagro was impeached of treafon, 
formally tried, and condemned to die. The fentence aflonifhed 
him, and though he had often braved death with an undaunted 
fpirit in the field, its approach under this ignominious form 
appalled him fo much, that he had.recourfe to abjed fupplica- 


1 Zarate, lib. iii. c. it. Gom. Hill. c. 141. Herrera, dec. 6 , lib. iv. c. 7. 
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tionsy unworthy of his former fame. He befought the Pi- 
zarros to remember the ancient friendihip between their brother 
and him, and how much he had contributed to the fuccefs and 
profperity of ihcir family; he reminded them of the humanity 
with which, in oppofition to the repeated remonflrances of his 
Qwn mc^ attached friends, he had fpared their lives when he had 
them in his power; he conjured them to pity his age and infir¬ 
mities, and to fuffer him to pafs the wretched remainder of his 
days in bewailing his crimes, and in making his peace with 
Heaven. The intreaties, fays a Spanilh hiilorian, of a man fo 
much beloved, touched many an unfeeling heart, and drew tears 
from many a hard eye. But the brothers remained inflexible. 
As foon as Almagro knew his fate to be inevitable, he met it with 
the dignity and fortitude of a veteran. He was flrangled in 
prifon, and afterwards publicly beheaded. He fuffered in the 
feventy-fifth year of his age, and left one fon by an Indian wo¬ 
man of Panama, whom, though at that time a prifoner in Li¬ 
ma, he named as fucceflTor to his government, purfuant to a 
power which the emperor had granted him % 

As, during the civil diflenfions in Peru, ail intercourfe with 
Spain was fufpended, the detail of the extraordinary tranfac- 
tions there did not foon reach the court. Unfortunately for the 
vidorious faction, the firft intelligence was brought thither 
by fome of Almagro’s officers, who left the country upon the 
ruin of their caufe; and they related what had happened, with 
every circumftance unfavourable to Pizarro and his brothers. 
Their ambition, their breach of the moft folemn engagements, 
their violence and cruelty were painted with all the malignity 

' Zprnte, Hb. iit. c. 12. Gom. Hift. c. 141. Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 39. Herrera, 
dec. 6. lib iv. c. 9. lib. v. c. 1. 
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and exaggeration of party hatred. Ferdinand Pizarro, who ar¬ 
rived foon after, and appeared in court with extraordinary 
fplcndor, endeavoured to efface the impreffion which their ac- 
culations had made, and to juilify his brother and himfelf by 
reprefenting Almagro as the aggrelTor. The emperor and his 
miniflers, though they could not pronounce which of the con¬ 
tending fadions was moft criminal, clearly difeerned the fatal 
tendency of their diflennons. It was obvious, that while the 
leaders, entrulled with the condudl of two infant colonies, em¬ 
ployed the arms which (hould have been turned againft the com¬ 
mon enemy, in deftroying one another, all attention to the public • 
good muft ceafe, and there was reafon to dread that the Indians 
might improve the advantage which their difunion prefented to 
them, and extirpate both the victors and the vanquifhed. But the 
evil was more apparent than the remedy. Where the informa¬ 
tion which had been received was fo- dcfc^ive and fufpicious, 
and the feene of aflion fo remote, it was almoft impoffiblc to 
chalk out the line of conduct that ought to be followed; and be¬ 
fore any plan that fhould be approved of in Spain could be car¬ 
ried into execution, the htuation of the parties, and the cir- 
cumftances of affairs, might alter fo entirely as to render its 
cffe<as extremely pernicious. 

% 

Nothing ‘therefore remained but to fend a perfon to Peru, 
yefted with extenfive and diferetionary power, who, after view¬ 
ing deliberately the poftufe of affairs with his own eyes, 
and enquiring Upon the fpot, into the condu^ of the dif¬ 
ferent leaders, fhould be authorifed to eftablifh the govern¬ 
ment in that form which he deemed moft conducive to the 
intcreft of the parent ftate, and the welfare of the colony. The 
man leleded for this important charge was Chriftoval Vaca de 

t Caftro, 
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Caftro, a judge in the court of royal audience at Valladolid; 
and his abilities, integrity, and firmnefs, juftified the choice. 
His inftru^ions, though ample, were not fuch as to fetter him 
in his operations. According to the different afpe^ of affairs, 
he had power to take upon him different characters. If he 
found the governor (till alive, he was to affume only the title 
of judge, to maintain the appearance of ading in concert with 
him, and to guard againft giving any juft caufe of offence to a 
man who had merited fo highly of his country. But if Pi- 
zarro was dead, he was entrufted with a commiffion that 
he might then produce, by which he was appointed his fuc- 
ceffor in the government of Peru. This attention to Pizarro, 
however, feems to have flowed rather from dread of his power, 
than from any approbation of his meafures; for at the very 
time that the court Teemed fo folicitous not to Irritate him, his 
brother Ferdinand was arrefted at Madrid, and conflned to a 
prifon, where he remained above twenty years \ 

While Vaca de Caftro waspreparing for his voyage, events of 
great moment happened in Peru. The governor, confidering 
himfelf, upon the death of Almagro, as the unrivalled poffefforof 
that vaft empire, proceeded to parcel out its territories among the 
conquerors; and had this divifion been made with any degree of 
impartiality, the extent of country which he had t6 beftow was fuf- 
ficientto have gratified his friends, and to have gained his enemies. 
But Pizarro conduced this tranfaClion not with the equity and 
candour of a judge attentive to difeover and to reward merit, 
but with the illiberal fpirit of a party leader. Large diftrids, 
in parts of the country moft cultivated and populous, were fet 

• Gomara ll.ft. c. i-*. V<g9, p. ii. lib. ii, c. 40. Ilcrrcra, dec. 6. lib. viii. 
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apart as his own property, or granted to his brothers, his 
adherents and favourites. To others, lots lefs valuable and 
inviting were affigned. The followers of Almagro, amongH 
whom were many of the original adventurers to whofe valour 
and perfeverance Pizarro was indebted for his fuccefs, were 
totally excluded from any portion in thofe lands, towards the ac- 
quifition of which they had contributed fo largely. As the vanity 
of every individual let an immoderate value upon his own fer- 
vicesy and the idea of each concernii^ the recompence due to 
them rofe gradfually to a more exorbitant height in proportion as 
their conquefts extended, all who were diiappointed in their expec¬ 
tations exclaimed loudly againft the rapacioufnefs and partiality 
of the governor. The partilans of Almagro murmured in fecret, 
and meditated revenge \ 

frogreCsof Rapid 38 the progrefs of the Spaniards in South America 
had been frnce Pizarro landed in Peru, their avidity of do¬ 
minion was not yet fatisfkd. The oiEcers to whom Ferdinand 
Pizarro gave the command of different detachments, penetrated 
into feveral new provinces, and though fome of them were ex- 
pofed to great hardthips in the cold and barren regions of the 
Andes, and others fuffered diftrefs not inferior amidft the woods 
suid marihes of the plains, they made diieoveries and conqueffs 
which extended their knowledge of the country as well as added 
to their power. Pedro de Valdivia re-afffumed Almagro’s 
fcheme of invading Chili, and notwithffanding the fortitude of 
the natives in defending their poffeffions, made fuch progrefs 
in the conqueft of the country, that he founded the city of 
St. Jago, and gave a beginning to the effabliffiment of the Spa- 

* Vega, p. 11. lib. iii. c. z. Herma, dec. 6 . lib. viii. C, §•/ 
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nifh dominion there”. But of all the enterprizea undertaken B 0^0 K 
about this period, that of Gonzalo Pizarro was the moft re»- v,^—/ 
markable. The governor, who Teems to have rcfolved that no Remarkable 
perfon in Peru (hould poffefs any Hation of diftinguilhed emi- GoSo”pi- 
nence or authority but thoTe of his own family, had deprived 
Benalcazar, the conqueror of Quito, of his command in that 
kingdom, and appointed his brother Gonzalo to take the go¬ 
vernment of it. He inftrudled him to attempt the difeovery 
and conqueft of the country to the eaft of the Andes, which, 
according fo the information of the Indians, abounded with cin¬ 
namon and other valuable fpices. Gonzalo, not inferior to any 
of his brothers in courage, and no Jefs ambitious of acquiring 
diftindtion, eagerly engaged in this difficult fervice. He fet out 
from Quito at the head of three hundred and forty foldiers, 
near one half of whom were horfemen, with four thoufand In¬ 
dians to carry their provifions. In forcing their way through 
the defiles, or over the ridges of the Andes, excefs of cold and 
fatigue, to neither of which they were accuftomed, proved fa¬ 
tal to the greater part of their wretched attendants. The Hardihips 
Spaniards, though more robuft, and inured to a variety of cnduie. 
climates, fuffered confiderably, and loll Tome men; but when 
■ they defeended into the low country their diftrefs increafed. 

During two months it rained inceffantly, without any interval 
of fair weather long enough to dry their cloaftis *. 1 he vaft 

plains upon which they were now entering, either altogether 
without inhabitants, 01 occupied by the rudell and lead in- 
duftrious tribes in the New World, yielded little fubfiftence. 

They could not advance a ftep but as they cut a road through 
woods, or made it through marlhes. Such incelTant toil, and 


* Zarate, lib. iii. c. 13. Ovalle, lib. ii. c. 1, &c. 
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continual fcarcity of food, feem more .than fufficient to have 
exhaufted and difpirited any troops. But the fortitude and 
perleverance of the Spaniards in the fixteenth century were in- 
fuperable. Allured by frequent but falfe accounts of rich coun¬ 
tries before them, they perfifted in ftruggling oh, until they 
reached the banks of the Coca or Napo, one of the large rivers 
whofe waters pour into the Maragnon, and contribute to its 
grandeur. There, with inhnite labour, they built a bark, 
which they expefted would prove of great utility, both in con¬ 
veying them over rivers, in procuring provifions, and in ex¬ 
ploring the country. This was manned with fifty foldiers, 
under the command of Francis Orellana, the officer next in 
rank to Tizarro. The fiream carried them down with fuch 
rapidity, that they were foon far a head of their countrymen, 
■who followed-flowly and with difficulty by land. 

At this diftance from his commander, Orellana, a young 
man of an afpiring mind, began to fancy himfelf independent, 
and tranfported with the predominant paflion of the age, he 
formed the fcheme of diftinguilhing himfelf as a difeoverer, by 
following the courfe of the Maragnon, until it joined the ocean, 
and by furveying the vaft regions through which it flows.' 
This fcheme of Orellana's was as bold as it was treacherous. 
Tor, if he be chargeable with the guilt of having -violated his 
duty to his commander, and with having abandoned his fellow- 
foldiers in a pathlefs defert, where they had hardly any hopes of 
fuccefs, or even offafety, but what‘ were founded on the fervice 
which they expeiRed from the bark; his crime is, infome meafure, 
balanced by the glory of having ventured, upon a navigation of 
near two thoufand leagues, through unknown nations, in a vefTel 
haftily conftruded, with green timber, and by very unfkilful 
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handS) without provifions, without a compaCs} or a pilot. But 
his courage and alacrity fupplied every defeat. Committing 
himfelf fearlefsly to the guidance of the Bream) the Napo 
bore him along to the fouth, until he reached the great channel 
of the Maragnon. Turning with it towards the CbaB, he held 
on his courfe in that dire<Slion. He made frequent defcents on. 
both fides of the river, fometimes fei/ing by force of arms the 
provifions of the fierce favages feated on its banks; and fometimes 
procuring a fupply of food by a friendly intercourfe with more 
gentle trib^. After a long feries of dangers which he encoun¬ 
tered with amazing fortitude, and of diftreffes which he fup- 
ported with no iefs magnanimity, he. reached the ocean*, where 
new perils awaited him. Thefe he likewife furmounted, and 
got fafe to the Spaniflr fettlement in the ifland Cubagua, from 
thence he failed to Spain. The vanity natural to travellers 
who vifit regions unknown to the reft of mankind, and the 
art of in adventurer, felicitous to magnify his own merit, 
concurred in prompting-him to mingle an extraordinary pro¬ 
portion of the marvellous in the narrative of his voyage. He 
pretended to have difeovered nations fo rich, that the roofs of 
their temples were covered with plates of gold; and deferibed 
a republic of women fo warlike and pow'erful, as to have ex¬ 
tended their dominion over, a confiderable tradb of the fertile 
plains which he had vifited.. Extravagant as thofe tales were,. 
they gave rife to an opinion, that a region abounding with gold, 
diftinguiflied by the name of FJ Dorado^ and a community of 
Amazons, were to be found in this part of the New World; 
and fuch is the propenfity of mankind to believe what is 
wonderful, that it has been flowly and with difficulty, that. 

* See N<JT£ XLI. 
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reafon and obfervation have exploded thofc fables. The voy¬ 
age, however, even when firipped of every romantic embel- 
lidiment, dcferves to be recorded, not only as one of the moft 
memorable occurrences in that adventrous age, but as the hrfl: 
event that led to any certain knowledge of thofe immenfe re¬ 
gions that ftretch eaftward from the Andes to the ocean y. 

No words can deferibe the confternation of Pizarro, wJien 
he did not find the bark at the cohfluence of the Napo and 
Maragnon, where he had ordered Orellana to wait» for him. 
He would not allow himfelf to fufpe6: that a man, whom he 
had entrufted with fuch an important command, could be fo 
bafe and fo unfeeling, as to defert him at fuch a juncture. But 
imputing his abfence from the place of rendezvous to fome 
unknown accident, he advanced above fifty leagues along the 
banks of the Maragnon, expedting every moment to fee the 
bark appear with a fupply of provifions. At length he came 
up with an officer whom Orellana had left to perifh in the 
defert, becaufe he had the courage to remohftrate againft his 
perfidy. From hirh he learned the extent of Orellana’s crime, 
and his followers perceived at once their own defperate fituation, 
when deprived of their only refource. The fpirit of the ftouteft 
* hearted veteran funk within him, and all demanded to be led 
back inftantly. Pizarro, though he afiumed an appearance of 
tranquillity, did not oppofe their inclination. But he was now 
twelve hundred miles from Qiiito; and in that long march the 
Spaniards encountered hardffiips greater than thofe they had en¬ 
dured in their progrefs outward, without the alluring hopes 

y Zarate, lib. iv. c. 4. Gomara Hift. c. 86. Vega, p. ii. lib. iii. c. 4. Herrera, 
dec. 6. lib. ix. c. z,*»5. Rodriguez £1 Maragnon y Amazonas, lib. i. c. 3. 
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which then foothed and animated them under their fufferings. 
Hunger compelled them to feed on roots and berries, to cat all 
their dogs and horfes, to devour the moft loathfome reptiles, 
and even to gnaw the leather of their faddles and fword-belts. 
Four thoufand Indians, and two hundred and ten Spaniards pe- 
rilhed in this wild difadrous expedition, which continued 
near two years; and as fifty men were aboard the bark with 
Orellana, only fourfeore got back to Quito. Thefe were naked 
like lavages, and fo emaciated with famine, or worn out with 
fatigue, that# they had more the appearance of fpedres than 
of men 

But, infteadof returning to enjoy the repofe which his con¬ 
dition required, Pizarro, on entering Quito, received accounts 
of a fatal event that threatened calamities more dreadful 
to him, than thofe through which he had pafled. From the 
time that his brother made that partial divifion of his con- 
(jiicfts which has been mentioned, the adherents of Almagro, 
confidering themfelves as proferibed by the party in power, no 
longer entertained any hope of bettering their condition. Great 
numbers in defpair reforted to Lima, where the houfe of young 
Alraagro was always open to them, and the flender portion of 
his father’s fortune, which the governor allowed him to enjoy, 
was fpent in affording them fubfiftence. The warm attach¬ 
ment with which every perfon who ferved under the elder Al- 
magro, devoted himfelf to his interefts, was quickly transferred 
to his fon, who was now grown up to the age of manhood, 
and poffcffed all the qualities which captivate the affedtions of 

* Zarate, lib. iv, c. z—j. Vega, p. 11. !ib. lii. c. 3, 4, 5. 14. Hcrrcta, dec. vi, 
lib viii, c. 7, 8. lib. ix. c.'2—5. dec vii. lib. iii. c. 1 {, Pizar. Vatones lllullr, 349, Sec. 
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foldicrs. Of a graceful appearance, dextrous at all martial ex- 
ercifes, bold, open, gericrous, he feemed to be formed for 
command; and as his father, confcious of his own inferiority 
from the total want of education, had been extremely attentive 
to have him indruded in every fctence becoming a gentleman ; 
the accomplilhments which he had acquired heightened the rc- 
fpedt of his followers, as they gave him diftindion and emi¬ 
nence among illiterate adventurers. In this young man the 
Almagrians found a point of union which they wanted, and 
looking up to him at their head, were ready Co undertake 
any thing for his advancement. Nor was affedion for Alma- 
gro their only incitement, they were urged on by their own 
diftrefles. Many of them, dellitute of common neceflaries % 
and weary of loitering away life, a burden to their chief, or 
to fuch of their aflbeiates as had faved fome remnant of their 
fortune from pillage and confifeation, longed impatiently for 
an occafion to exert their adivity and courage, and began to 
deliberate how they might be avenged on the author of all 
their mifery. Their frequent cabals did not pafs unobferved; 
and the governor was warned to be on his guard againft men 
who meditated fome defperate deed, and had refolution to ex¬ 
ecute it. But either from the native intrepidity of his mind, 
or from contempt of perfons whofe poverty rendered their 
machinations''of little confequence, he difregarded the admo¬ 
nitions of his friends. “ Be in no pain, faid he carelefsly, 
about my life, it is perfectly fafe, as long as every man in 
Peru knows that I can in a moment put him to death who 
dares to harbour a thought againft it.’* This fecurity gave the 
Almagrians full Icifure to digeft and ripen every part of their 
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Hheme; and Juan de Herrada, an officer of great abilities, \vho ^ K 

had the charge of Almagro’s education, took the lead in their v---» 

confultations, with all the zeal which that connection infpired, 
and with all the authority which the afcendant that he was 
known to have over the mind of his pupil gave him. 

On Sunday, the twenty-fixth of June, at mid-day, the fea- and kiu iuc'. 
fon of tranquillity and repofe in all fultry climates, Herrada, 
at the head of eighteen of the moft determined confpirators, 
fallicd out of Almagro*s houfe in complete armour; and draw¬ 
ing their fwords, as they advanced haftily towards the governor’s 
palace, cried out, ** Long live the king, but let the tyrant die." 

Their aflbeiates, warned of their motions by a fignal, were in 
arms at different flations ready to fupport them. Though 
Pizarro was ufually furrounded by fuch a numerous train of 
attendants as fuited the magnificence of the moft opulent fub- 
jeCt of the age in which he lived, yet as he was juft rilen from 
table, and moft of his domeftics had retired to their own apart¬ 
ments, the confpirators paffed through the two outer courts of 
the palace unobferved. They were at the bottom of the ftair- 
cafe, before a page in waiting could give the alarm to his 
matter, who was converfing with a few friends in a large hall. 

The governor, whofe fteddy mind no form of danger could ap¬ 
pal, ftarting up, called for arms, and commanded Francifeo de 
Chaves to make faft the door. But that officer, who did not 
retain fo much prefcncc of mind as to obey this prudent order, 
running to the top of the ftair-cafe, wildly afked the confpira¬ 
tors what they meant, and whither they were going. Inftead 
of anfwering, they ftabbed him to tlie heart, and burft into the 
hall. Some of the perfons who were there threw themfclves 
from the windows; others attempted to fly; and a few draw- 
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ing their fwords, followed their leader into an inner Apartment. 
The confpirators, animated with having the objeii of their 
vengeance now in view, rufhed forward after them. Pi/arro, 
with no other arms than his fword and buckler, defended the 
entry, and fupported by his half-brother Alcantara,, and his 
little knot of friends, he maintained the unequal conted; with 
intrepidity worthy of his paft exploits, and with the vigour of 
a youthful combatant. “ Courage, cried he, companions, we 
arc yet enow to make thofe traitors repent of their audacity.** 
But the armour of the confpirators protected them,f while every 
thriift they made took effedt. Alcantara fell dead at his brother*s 
feet; his other defenders were mortally wounded. The gover¬ 
nor, fo weary that he could hardly wield his fword, and no 
longer able to parry the many weapons furioufly aimed at him, 
received a deadly thruft full in his throat, funk to the ground, 
and expired. 

As foon as he was flain, the aflaffins run out into the ftreets, 
and waving their bloody fwords, proclaimed the death of the 
tyrant. Above two hundred of their aifociates having joined 
them, they conducted young Almagro in folemn procefTion 
through the city, and affembling the magiftrates and princi¬ 
pal citizens, compelled them to acknowledge him as lawful fuc- 
ceflbr to his father in his government. The palace of Pizarro, 
together with the houfes of feveral of his adherents, were 
pillaged by the foldiers, who had the fatisfa<Slion at once of 
being avenged on their enemies, and of enriching themfelvcs 
by the fpoils of thofe through whole hands all the wealth of 
Peru had paifed 

' Zarate, lib. iv. c. 6—8. Gomara Hift. c. 144, 14;. Vega, p. 11. lib. iii.c, 5—7, 
Hcrrcr^, dec. 6. lib. x. c. 4^—7. Pizarro Var. Illuft. p. 183* 
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The boldnefs and fuccefs of the confpiracy, as well as the ® ^ 

name and popular qualities of Almagro drew many foldiers to '-' 

his ilandard. Every adventurer of defperate fortune, all who Kowl^pcar 
were dillkiisfied ■with' Pi/arro, and from the rapacioufnefs 
of his jgovernment in the latter years of his life, the number of 
malcontents ■was conliderable, declared without hcfitation, in 
favour of Almagro, and he was foon at the head of eight 
hundred of the moft gallant veterans in Peru. As his youth 
and inexperience difqualifed him from taking the commaiul 
of them himfelf, he appointed Herrada to ad as general. But 
though Almagro fpeedily collcded fuch a refpedable force, 
the acquiefcence in his government was far from being general. 

Pizarro had left many friends to whom his memory was dear; 
the barbarous aflallination of a man to whom his country was 
Ib highly indebted, filled every impartial perfoii with horror. 

Tlie ignominious birth of Almagro, as ■well as the doubtful 
title on which he founded his pretcnfions, led others to con- 
fider him as an ufurper. The officers who commanded in 
fome provinces refufed to recognize his authority, until it was 
confirmed by the emperor. In others, particularly at Cuzco, 
the royal ftandard was ereded, and preparations made to re¬ 
venge the murder of their ancient leader. 


Those feeds of difeord, which could not have lain long dor¬ 
mant, acquired greater vigour and adivity, when the arrival of 
Vaca dc Caftro tvas known. After a long and difaftrous voy¬ 
age, he was driven by ftrefs of weather into a fmall harbour 
in the province of Popayan j and proceeding from thence by 
land, after a journey no lefs tedious than difficult, he reach¬ 
ed Quito. ' In his way he received accounts of Pizarro’s 
death, and of the events which followed upon it. He im¬ 
mediately 
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mediately produced the royal corT;niillion appointing him go¬ 
vernor of Peru, with the fiirne privileges and authority j 
and his jurifdtdion was acknowledged without hehtation 
by Benalcazar, Adelantado, or lieutenant-general for the em¬ 
peror in Popayan, and by Pedro de Pue^es^ who, in the 
abfence of Gonzalo Pizarro, had the command of the troopa 
left in Quito. Vaca de Gaftro not only affumed the fupreme 
authority, but fliewed that he poffeffed the talents which the 
oxercife of it at that jun<f!lure required. By his influence 
and addrefs he foon aflembled fuch a body of troops, as not 
only fet him above all fear of being expofed to any infult from 
the adverfe party, but enabled him to advance from Quito with 
the dignity that became his charafter. By difpatcbing perfons 
of confidence to the different fettlements in Peru, with a formal 
notification of his arrival and of his commiflion, he communi¬ 
cated to his countrymen the royal pleafure with refpc£l to the 
government of the country. By private emiflaries, he excited 
fuch officers as had difeovered their difapprobation of Almagro’s 
proceedings, to manifeft their duty to their fovcrcign by fup- 
porting the perfon honoured with his commiffion. Thofe mea- 
fures were productive of great effects. Encouraged by the ap¬ 
proach of the new governor, or prepared by his machinations, 
the loyal were confirmed in their principles, and avowed them 
with greater boklnefe; the timid ventured to declare their fcn- 
timents; the neutral and wavering, finding it neceflary to chufe 
a fide, began to lean to that which now appeared to be the fafefl 
as well as the moft juft ‘ 

Al MACRO obferved the rapid progrefs of this fpirit of dif- 
affeCtion to his caufe, and in order to give an effectual check 

e Benson, lib. iii. c. 9. Zarate, Jib. ir. c. 11. Gotnara, c. 146, 147. Herrera, 
tlec. 6# Ijb. X. c. I, 2, 7, Ac. 
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to it before the arrival of Vacade Caftro, he fet out at t1;c head 
of his troops for Cuzco, where the moft confidcrable b(x1y of 
opponents had created the royal ilandard, under the command 
of Pedro Alvarez Holguin. During his march thither, Her- 
rada, the fkilful guide of his youth and of his counfels, died; 
and from that time his meafuies w^cre confpicuous for their 
violence, but concerted with little fagacity, and executed with 
no addrefs. Holguin, with forces far inferior to thofe of the 
oppofite party, was defeending towards the coaft at the very 
time that ^Imagro was on his way to Cuzco. By a very fimple 
flratagem, he deceived his unexperienced adverfary, avoided 
an engagement, and effected a junction with Alvarado, an of¬ 
ficer of note, who had been the firft to declare againft Almagro 
as an ufurper. 

* Soon after, Vaca de Caftro entered the camp with the troops 
which he brought from Quito, and erefting the royal llandard 
before his own tent, he declared, that, as governor, he would 
difeharge in perfon all the fiin«fl:ion8 of general of their com¬ 
bined forces. Though formed by the tenour of his part life to 
the habits of a fedentary and pacific profeflion, he at once af- 
liimed the activity and difeovered the decifion of an officer long 
accuftomed to command. Knowing his flrcngth to be now far 
fuperior to that of the enemy, he was impatient to terminate 
the conteft by a battle. Nor did the followers of Almagro, 
who had no hopes of obtaining pardon for a crime fo atrocious 
as the murder of the governor, ilecline that mode of decifion. 
They met at Chupas, about two hundred miles from Cuzco, 
and fought with all the fierce animofity infpired by the violence 
of civil rage, the rancour of private enmity, the eagernefs of 
revenge, and the laft efforts of defpair. Victory, after rc- 
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maining long doublful, declared at lad for Vaca de Caftro. 
The fuperior number of his troops, his own intrepidity, and 
the martial talents of Francifeo de Carvajal, a veteran officer 
formed under the great captain in the wars of Italy, and who 
on that day laid the foundation of his future fame in Peru, 
triumphed over the bravery of his opponents, though led on 
by young Almagro with a gallant fpirit, worthy of a better 
caufe, and deferving another fate. 1 he carnage w'as great in 
proportion to the number of the combatants. Many of the 
vanquilhed, efpecially fuch as were confeious that they might 
be charged with being acceflbry to the ailaffination of I’i- 
zarro, ruffiing on the fwords of the enemy, chofe to fall like 
foldiers, rather than wait an ignominious doom. Of fourteen 
hundred men, the total amount of combatants on both fidcs, 
five hundred lay dead on the field, and the number of the 
wounded was Hill greater 

If the military talents difplayed by Vaca dc Caftro, both in 
the council and in the field, furprifed the adventurers in Peru, 
they were ftill more aftonifhed at his conduct after the vidory. 
As he was by nature a rigid difpenfer of juftice, and perfuaded 
that it required examples of extraordinary feverity to reftrain 
the licentious fpirit of foldiers fo far removed from the feat of 
government, he proceeded diredly to try his prifoners as rebels. 
Forty were condemned to fuffer the death of traitors, others 
were banifhed from Peru. Their leader, who made his efcape 
from the battle, being betrayed by fome of his officers, was 

Zarate, lib. iv. c, 12—19. Gomara, c. 148. Vega, p. ii. lib. iil. c. 11—18. 
Herrera, dec. 7. lib, i. c. i, a, 3. Hb. iii. c. 1—11. 
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publicly bchczdcd in Cuzco ; and in him the name of Alma- 
gro, and the fpirit of the party, was cxlind: 

Du HI NO thofc violent convulfions in Peru, the emperor and 
his minifters were intently employed in preparing regulations, 
by which they hoped not only to re-eftablifli tranquillity there, 
but to introduce a more perfect fyftem of internal policy into 
ail their fettlcments in the New World. Rapid and extenfive 
as the Spanifh conquefts in America had been, they were not 
carried on by any regular exertion Of the national force, but 
by the occafional efforts of private adventurers. After fitting 
out a few of the firft armaments for difeovering new regions, 
the court of Spain, during the bufy reigns of Ferdinand and of 
Charles V. the former the moft intriguing prince of the age, 
and the latter the moft ambitious, was encumbered with fuch 
a mrhiplicity of fehemes, r^nd involved in war with fo many 
nations of Europe, that it had not leifure to attend to diftant 
and lefs intcrefting objefts. The care of profecuting difeovery, 
or of attempting conqueft, was abandoned to individuals; 
and with fuch ardour did men piifti forward in this new 
career, on wdiich novelty, the fpirit of adventure, avarice, 
ambition, and the hope of meriting heaven, prompted them 
with combined influence to enter, that in lefs than half a cen¬ 
tury almoft the whole of that extenfive empire which Spain 
now pofleffes in the New World, was fubjc<fted to its dominion. 
As the Spanifh court contributed nothing towards the various 
expeditions undertaken in America, it was not intitled to claim 
much from their fuccefs. The fovereignty of the conquered 
provinces, with the fifth of the gold and filver, was referved 

* Zarate, lib. iv. c. 2t. Gomara, c. 150. Herrera, dec. 7. lib. lii. c. 12. lib. vi. 
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® ^ for the crown; every thing elfe was feized by the affociates aa 

V—^ their right. The plunder of the countries which they invaded 
ferved to indemnify them for what they had expended in 
equipping themlelves for the fervice, and the conquered ter¬ 
ritory was divided among them, according to rules which cuf- 
tom had introduced, as permanent eftablifhments which their 
fuccefsful valour merited. In the infancy of thofe fettlcments, 
when their extent as well as their value were unknown, many 
irregularities efcaped obfervation, and it was found neceflary 
to connive at many exceffes. The conquered people were pil¬ 
laged with deftru£tive rapacity, and their country parcelled out 
among its new mailers in exorbitant lhares, far exceeding the 
higheR recompence due to their lervices. The rude conquerors 
of America, incapable of forming their ellablilhments upon any 
general or extenfive plan of policy, attentive only to private 
intereft, unwilling to forego prefent gain from the profpeil of 
remote or public benefit, feem to have had no objedl but to 
amafs hidden wealth, without regarding what might be the 
confequenccs of the means by which they acquired it. But 
when time at length difeovered to the Spanifti court the im¬ 
portance of its American polTeflions, the neceflity of new- 
modelling their whole frame became obvious, and in place of 
the maxims and pradl:ices prevalent among military adven¬ 
turers, it was /ound requifite to fubllitute the infiitutions of 
regular government. 

One evil in particular called for an immediate remedy. 
The conquerors of Mexico and Peru imitated the fatal example 
of their countrymen fettled in the illands, and employed thera- 
felves in fearching for gold and filver with the fame inconfiderate 
eagernefs. Similar effects followed. The natives employed in 

this 
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this labour by mafters, who in impoHng their talks had no re¬ 
gard either to what they felt or to what they were able to per¬ 
form, pined away and periihed fo fall, that there was reafon 
to apprehend that Spain, inllead of poffelllng countries peopled 
to fuch a degree as to be fufceptible of progreffive improvement, 
would foon remain proprietor only of a vaft uninhabited delatt. 

The emperor and his minillers were fo fenfible of this, and 
fo folicitous to prevent the extin^lon of the Indian race, which 
threatenet? to render their acquilitions of no value, that from, 
time to time various laws, which I have mentioned, had been 
made for fecuring to that unhappy people more gentle and 
equitable treatment. But the diftance of America from the 
feat of empire, the feeblenefs of government in the new colo¬ 
nies, the avarice and audacity of foldiers unaccullomed to re- 
llraint, prevented thefe falutary regulations from operating with 
any confiderable influence. The evil continued to grow, and 
at this time the emperor found an interval of leifiire from the 
affairs of Europe to take it into attentive confideration. He 
confultcd not only with his miniflers and the members of the 
council of the Indies, but called upon feveral perfons who had 
refided long in the New World, to aid them with the refult of 
their experience and obfervation. Fortunately for the people 
of America, among thefe was Bartholomew dfe las Cafas, who 
happened to be then at Madrid on a miflion from a chapter of 
his order at Chiapa^ Though, fince the raifearriage of his 
former fehemes for the relief of the Indians, he had continued 
fliut up in his cloifter, or occupied in religious functions, his 
zeal in behalf of the former objects of his pity was fo far from 
abating, that, from an increafed knowledge of their fufferings, 

f Remcfkl HiS. de Chlapa, p. 146. 
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its ardour had augmented. He feized eagerly this opportunity 
of reviving his favourite maKims concerning the treatment of 
the Indians, With the moving eloquence natural to a man on 
whofe mind the feenes which he had beheld had made a deep 
imprcHion, he deferibed the irreparable wade of the human 
fpccics in the New World, the Indian race almoft totally fwept 
away in the iflands in lefs than fifty years, and haftening to 
cxtin£lion on tlie continent with the fame rapid decay. With 
the decifive tone of one ftrongly prepofiefled with the truth of 
his own fyftem, he imputed all this to a Angle cai'.fe, to the 
exactions and cruelty of his countrymen, and contended that 
nothing could prevent the depopulation of America, but the 
declaring of its natives to be freemen, and treating them as 
fubjc^ls, not as flaves. Nor did he confide for the fuccefs of 
this propofal in the powers of his oratory alone. In order to 
enforce them, he compofed his famous treatife' concerning the 
deftru^tion of America S in which he relates, with many hor¬ 
rid circumftances, but with apparent marks of exaggerated de- 
feription, the devaftation of every province which had been 
vifited by the Spaniards. 

The emperor was deeply afilided with the recital of fo many 
adions (hocking to humanity. But as his views extended far 
beyond thofe of .Las Cafas, he perceived that relieving the In¬ 
dians from oppreffion was but one ftep towards rendering his 
polTelfions in the New World a valuable acquifition, and would 
be of little avail, unlefs he could circumferibe the povrer and 
ufurpations of his own fubjeds there. The conquerors of 
America, however great their merit had been towards their 
country, were moftly peffons of fuch mean birth, and of fuch 
abjed rank in fociety, as give no difiindion in the eye of a. 


c Rcmeral, p. 191. 199.. 
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monarch. The exorbitant wealth with which feme of them 
returned, gave umbrage to an age not accuftomed to fee men in 
inferior condition elevated above their level, and riling to emu¬ 
late or to furpafs the ancient nobility in fplendour. The ter¬ 
ritories which their leaders had appropriated to themfelvcs were 
of enormous extent *■; and if the country Ihould ever be im¬ 
proved in proportion to the fertility of the foil, they mu ft grow 
too wealthy and too powerful for fubjeils. It appeared to 
Charles, that this abufe required a remedy no lefs than tlic 
other, and that the regulations concerning both muft be en¬ 
forced by a mode of government more vigorous than had yet 
been introduced into America. 

With this view he framed a body of laws, containing many 
falutary appointments with refpe<ft: to the conftitution and powers 
of the fupreme council of the Indies; concerning the ftatlon 
and jurifdidlion of the royal audiences in difFercnt parts of Ame¬ 
rica, the adminiftration of juftice, the order of government, 
both ecclefiaftical and civil. Thefe were approved of by all 
ranks of men. But together with them were iffued the fol¬ 
lowing regulations, which excited univerfal alarm, and occa- 
lioned the moft violent convulfions;—That as the reparti^ 
vnentos or {hares of land feized by feveral perfons appeared to 
he exceflivc, the royal audiences are empowered to reduce them 
to a moderate extent; That upon the death of any conqueror 
or planter, the lands and Indians granted to him lhall not de- 
feend to his widow or children, but return to the crown : That 
the Indians fhall henceforth be exempted from pcrfonal fervice, 
and (hall not be compelled to carry the baggage of travellers, to 
labour in the mines, or to dive in the pearl filheries: That the 
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Rated tribute due by them to their fuperior fliall be afcertained, 
and they fliall be paid as fervants for any work they voluntarily 
perform ; That all perfons who are or have been in public of¬ 
fices, ecclefiaftics of every denomination, hofpitals and mona- 
fleri^, fliall he deprived of the lauds and Indians allotted to 
them, and thefe be annexed to the crown : That every perfon 
in Peru, who had any criminal concern in the contefts between 
Pizarro and Almagro, Ihould forfeit his lands and Indians 

All the Spanifli miniflers who had hitherto btfen entrufted 
with the direction of American affairs, and who were beft ac¬ 
quainted with the ftate of the country, remonftrated againft 
thofe regulations, as ruinous to their infant colonies. They 
reprefented, that the number of Spaniards who had hitherto 
emigrated to the New World was fo extremely fmall, that no¬ 
thing could be expected from any effort of theirs towards im¬ 
proving the vaft regions over which they were fcattered; that 
the fuccefs of every fcheme for this purpofe muff depend upon 
the miniftry and fervice of the Indians, whofe native indolence 
and averfion to labour, no profpe<R of benefit or promife of 
reward could furmount; that the moment the right of im- 
pofing a talk, and exa<Ring the performance of it, was taken 
from their maffers, every work of induffry mull: ceafe, and all 
the fources from which wealth begun to pour in upon Spain 
mull: be llopt for ever. But Charles, tenacious at all times of 
his own opinions, and fo much imprefled at prefent with the 
view of the diforders which reigned in America, that he was 
willing to hazard the application even of a dangerous remedy, 
perliffed in his refolution of publifliing the laws. That they 
might be carried into execution with greater vigour and au- 

* Herrera, dec. 7. lib. vi. c. e. Fernandez Hift. lib. i. c. i, 2. 
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thority, he authorifed Francifco Tello de Sandoval to repair to ^ K. 
Mexico as vifitador or fuperintcndent of that country, and to c— 
co-operate with Antonio de Mendoza, the viceroy, in enforcing 
them. He appointed Blafco Nugncz Vela to be governor of p 
Peru, with the title of Viceroy; and in order to ftrengthen his Peru, 
adminiflration, he eftablifhed a court of royal audience in Lima, *543- 
in which four lawyers of eminence were to prefide as judges 


The viceroy and fuperintendent failed at the fame time; 1544. 
and an acet^unt of the laws which they were to enforce reached regulation in 
America before them. The entry of Sandoval into Mexico Spam, 
was viewed as the prelude of general ruin. The unlimited 
grant of liberty to the Indians aiFeAed every Spaniard in Ame¬ 
rica without diftindlion, and there was hardly one who might 
not on fomc pretext be included under the other regulations, 
and fuffer by them. But the colony in New Spain had now 
been fo long accuftomed to the reftraints of law and authority 
under the ileddy and prudent adminiftration of Mendoza, that 
how much foever the fpirit of the new ftatutes was detefted and 
dreaded, no attempt was made to obftru<St the publication of 
them by any a£t of violence unbecoming fubje^s. The magi- 
llrates and principal inhabitants, however, prefented dutiful 
addrefles to the viceroy and fuperintendent, reprefenting the 
fatal confequences of enforcing them. Happily for them,- 
Mendoza, by long refidence in the country, was fo thoroughly 
acquainted with its date, that he knew what was for its intered 
as well as what it could bear; and Sandoval, though new in 
office, difplayed a degree of moderation feldom pofTefled by per- 
fons juft entering upon the exercife of power. They engaged 
to fufpend, for fome time, the execution of what was ofFenfive 

Zarate, lib. iii. c. 24. Comara, c. 151. Vega, p. 2. lib. iii. c, 20, 
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in the new laws, and not only confented that a deputation of 
■citizens Ihould be fent to Europe to lay before the emperor the 
apprehenfions of his fubjeds in New Spain with refped to 
their tendency and effeds, but they concurred with them in 
fupporting their fentiments. Charles, moved by the opinion 
of men whofe abilities and integrity intitled them to decide 
concerning what fell immediately under their o wn view, granted 
fuch a relaxation of the rigour of the laws as re-eftablilhed the 
colony in its former tranquillity 

In Peru the ftorm gathered with an afped ftlll more fierce 
and threatening, and was not fo foon difperfed. The conquer¬ 
ors of Peru, of a rank much inferior to thofe who had fub- 
jeded Mexico to the Spanifh crown, farther removed from the 
infpedion of the parent ftate, and intoxicated with the fudden 
acquifiiion of wealth, carried on all their operations with greater 
licence and irregularity than any body of adventurers in the 
New World. Amidft the general fubverfion of law and order, 
occafioned by two fucceffive civil wars, when each individual 
was at liberty to decide for himfelf, without any guide but his 
own int<:reft or pafiions, this turbulent fpirit rofe above all fenfe 
of fubordination. To men thus corrupted by anarchy, the in- 
trodudion of regular government, the power of a viceroy, and 
the authority jOf a refpedable court of judicature, would have 
appeared formidable reftraints, to which they would have fub- 
mitted with reludance. But they revolted with indignation 
againft the idea of complying with laws, by which they were 
to be ftiipped at once of all they had earned fo hardly during 
many years of fervice and fufFcring. As the account of the 

• Fernandez Hill. lib. i. c. 3, 4, 5. Vega, p. 11. lib. iii. c. zt, 22. Hencra, dec. 
7. lib. V. c. 7. lib. vii. c, (4, 15. Torqueai Mon. ind. lib. v. c. 13. 
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new laws fpread fuccefllvely tl;rough the different fettlcments, ^ 
the inhabitants run together, the women in tears, and the men w 
cxclaiming againfl the injuflicc and ingratitude of their love- 
reign in depriving them, unheard and unconvidlcd, of their 
poUcflions. Is this, cried they, the recompence due to per- 
fons, who, without public aid, at their own expence, and by 
their own valour, have fubje«Red to the crown of Caflile terri¬ 
tories of fuch vaft extent and opulence ? Arc thefe the rewards 
bellowed for having endured unparalleled diftrefs, for having 
cncounterecf every fpccics of danger in the fervicc of their coun¬ 
try ? Whofe merit is fo great, yrhofe conduiSb has been fo irre¬ 
proachable, that he may not be condemned by fome penal 
claufe in regulations, conceived in terms as loofe and corapre- 
henfive, as if it had been intended that all lliould be entangled 
in their fnare ? Every iSpaniard of note in Peru has held fome 
public office, and all, without dillin€tion, have been conllrain- 
cd to take an active part in the conteft between the two rival 
chiefs. Were the former to be robbed of their property be- 
caufe they had done their duty ? Were the latter to be punillicd 
on account of what they could not avoid ? Shall the conquer¬ 
ors of this great empire, inhead of receiving marks of diftinc- 
tion, be deprived of the natural confolation of providing for 
their widows and children, and leave them to depend for fub- 
fillence on the fcanty fupply they can extort from unfeeling 
courtiers "* ? We are not able now, continued they, to explore 
unknown regions in quell; of more fecure fettlcments; our con- 
ilitutions, debilitated with age, and our bodies covered with 
wounds, are no longer fit for adive fervicc; but ftill we poffefs 
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vigour fuflideiit toaflert our juft rights, and we will not tamely 
fuffer them to be wrefted from us *,*’ 


■J he I'pifit of 
difafitclion 
incicaicd by 
Sl»c viceroy. 


March 4. 


By difeourfes of this fort, uttered with vehemence, and lif- 
tened to with univerfal approbation, their paffions were inflam¬ 
ed to fuch a pitch, that they were prepared for the moft violent 
meafures; and began to hold confultations in different places, 
how they might oppofe the entrance of the viceroy and 
judges, and prevent not only the execution but the pro¬ 
mulgation of the new laws. From this, however, they 
were diverted by the addrefs of Vaca de Caftro, who flattered 
them with hopes, that, as foon as the viceroy and judges fhould 
arrive, and had leifure to examine their petitions and remon- 
ftrances, they would concur with them in endeavouring to pro¬ 
cure fome mitigation in the rigour of laws which had been 
framed without due attention either to the ftate of the country, 
or to the fentiments of the people. A greater degree of accom¬ 
modation to thefe, and even fome conceflions on the part of 
government, were now become requilite to compofe the prefent 
ferment, and to footh the colonifts into fubmiflion, by infpir- 
ing them with confidence in their fuperiors. But without pro¬ 
found difeernment, conciliating manners, and flexibility of 
temper, fuch ? plan could not be carried on. The viceroy 
poffeffcd none of thefe. Of all the qualities that fit men for 
high command, he was endowed only with integrity and cou¬ 
rage ; the former harfli and uncomplying, the latter border¬ 
ing fo frequently on ralhnefs or obftinacy, that in his fituation 
they were defeds rather than virtues. From the moment that 

" Gomara, c. 152. Herrera, dec. 7. lib.vi. c. 10, ii. Vega, p. 11, lib. Hi. c. 20, 
22. lib. iv. c. 3, 4. 
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he lauded at Tunbez, Nugnez Vela feems to have confidered ^ o o k 
himfelf merely as an executive officer, without any difcrctionary 
power; and, regardlcfs of whatever he obferved or heard con- 
cerniug the Rate of the country, he adhered to the letter of the 
regulations with unrelenting rigour. In all the towns through 
which he pafled, the natives were declared to be free, every 
perfon in public office was deprived of his lands and fervants; 
and as an example of obedience to others, he would not fuffer 
a fingle Indian to be employed in carrying his baggage in his 
march towards Lima. Amazement and confternation went be¬ 
fore him as ‘he approached; and fo little folicitous was he to 
prevent them from augmenting, that on entering the capital, he 
openly avowed that he came to obey the orders of his fovereign, 
not to difpenfe with his laws. This harlli declaration was ac¬ 
companied with what rendered it ftill more intolerable, haugh- 
tinefs in deportment, a tone of arrogance and decifion in dif- 
courfe, and an infolencc of office grievous to men little accuf- 
toraed to hold civil authority in high refpeft. Every attempt 
to procure a fufpenfion or mitigation of the new laws, the 
viceroy confidered as flowing from a fpirit of difaffeflion that 
tended to rebellion. Several perfons of rank were confined, 
and fome put to death, without any form of trial. Vaca de 
Caftro was arrefled, and notwithftanding the dignity of his 
former rank, and his merit in having prevented a general in- 
furredion in the colony, he was loaded with chains, and fhut 
up in the common jail ”, 


liuT however general the indignation was againfl; fuch pro- Themaicon- 
ccediugs, it is probable that the hand of authority would have Gonzaio pi. 

zarro to be 

® Zarate, lib. Iv. c, 23, 24, 25. Gomara, c. i? 3 —155* Vega, p, 11. lib. iv. *®‘“*"* 
c. 4, 5. Fernandez, lib. 1. €.6—10. 
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been ftrong enough to fupprefs it, and to prevent its buriling 
out with open violence, if the malcontents had not been pro¬ 
vided with a leader of credit and eminence to unite and to 
dircdl their eiTorts. From the time that the purport of the new 
regulations was known in Peru, every Spaniard there turned 
his eyes towards Gonzalo Pizarro, as the only perfon able to 
avert the ruin with which they threatened the colony. From 
all quarters, letters and addreffes were fent to him, conjuring 
him to ftand forth as their common protedor, and offering to 
fupport him in the attempt with their lives and fortunes. 
Gonzalo, though inferior in talents to his other brothers, 
was equally ambitious, and of courage no lefs daring. The 
behaviour of an ungrateful court towards his brothers and him- 
felf, dwelt continually on his mind, Ferdinand a Hate prifoncr 
in Europe, the children of the governor in cuftody of the vice¬ 
roy, and fent aboard his fleet, himfelf reduced to the condition 
of a private citizen in a country, for the difeovery and conqueft 
of which Spain was indebted to his family. Thcfe thoughts 
prompted him to feek for vengeance, and to affert the rights 
of his family, of which he now confidered himfelf as the guar¬ 
dian and the heir. But as no Spaniard can eafily furmount 
that veneration for his fovereign which is interwoven in his 
frame, the idea of marching in arms againft the royal ftandard 
filled him with horror. He hefitated long, and was ftill unre- 
folved, when the violence of the viceroy, the univerfal call of 
his countrymen, and the certainty of becoming foon a victim 
himfelf to the feverity of the new laws, moved him to quit his 
refidence at Chuquifaca dc la Plata, and repair to Cuzco. All 
the inhabitants went out to meet him, and received him with 
tranfports of joy, as the deliverer of the colony. In the fervour 
of their zeal, they cleded him procurator general of the Spa- 
5 niflx 
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nifli nation in Peru, to foHcit the repeal of the late regulations. 
They authorifed him to lay their rcmonflrances before the royal 
audience in Lima, and upon pretext of danger from the In¬ 
dians, authorifed him to march thither in arms. Under fanc- 
tion of this nomination Pizarro took poflcflion of the royal 
treafure, appointed officers, levied foldiers, feized a large train 
of artillery which Vaca de Caftro had depofited in Guamanga, 
and fet out for Lima, as if he had been advancing againft a 
public enemy. Difaffedion having now aflumed a regular 
form, and being united under a chief of fuch a diflinguiflied 
name, mahy perfons of note reforted to his ftandard; and a 
confidcrable part of the troops raifed by the viceroy to oppofe 
his progrefs, deferred to him in a body 

Before Pizarro reached Lima, a revolution had happened 
there, which encouraged him to proceed with almoft certainty 
of fuccefs. The violence of the viceroy’s adminiftration was 
not more formidable to the Spaniards of Peru than his over¬ 
bearing haughtinefs was odious to his affociates, the judges of 
the royal audience. During their voyage from Spain, fome 
fymptoms of coldnefs began to appear But as foon as they 
entered upon the exercife of their refpedive offices, both par¬ 
ties were fo much exafperated by frequent contefts, arifing from 
interference of jurifdidion and contrariety of opinion, that 
their mutual difgiift foon grew into open enmity. The judges 
thwarted the viceroy in every meafure, fet at liberty prifoners 
whom he had confined, juftified the malcontents, and applaud¬ 
ed their remonftrances. At a time when both departments of 

P S^larate, lib. v. c. I. Gotnapa. c. 156, 157. Vega, p. ii. lib. iv. c. 4—12. 
FernanJe/., Sib. 1. c. la—17. Flcrrcra, dec. 7. lib. vii. c. 18, f<c. lib. viii. c. i—5. 
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government IhoukI have united againft the approaching enemy, 
they were contending with each other for fuperioiity. The 
judges at length prevailed. The viceroy, univerfally odious, 
and abandoned even by his own guards, was feized in his pa¬ 
lace, and carried to a defert ifland on the coaft, to be kept there 
until he could be fent home to Spain. 


x’lVwsofp;. TfiE judges, in confequence of this, having afliimed the fii- 
‘‘ preme direction of affairs into their own hands, iffued a procla¬ 

mation fufpending the execution of the obnoxious laws, and 
font a raeliage to Pizarro, requiring him, as they had already 
granted whatever he could requeft, to difmifs his troops, and to 
repair to Lima with fifteen or twenty attendants. They could 
hardly expert that a man fo daring and ambitious would tamely 
comply with this requifition. It was made, probably, with no 
I'uch intention, but only to throw a decent veil over their own 
conduct; for Cepeda, the prefident of the court of audience, a 
pragmatical and afpiring lawyer, feems to have held a fecret 
correfpondence with Pizarro, and had already formed the plan, 
which he afterwards executed, of devoting himfelf to his fer- 
vice. The impfifonment of the viceroy, the ufurpation of the 
judges, together with the univerfal confufion and anarchy con- 
fequent upon events fo fingular and unexpefted, opened new 
and vaft profpefts to Pizarro. He now beheld the fupreme 
power within his reach. Nor did he want courage to pufli on 
towards the obje£l: which fortune prefented to his view. Car- 
vajal, the prompter of his refolutions, and guide of all his 
adions, had long fixed his eye upon it as the only end at 
which Pizarro ought to aim. Inftead of the inferior fundion 
of procurator for the Spanilli fettlements in Peru, he openly 
demanded to be governor and captain general of the whole pro¬ 
vince. 
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vince, and required the court of audience to grant him a corn- 
million to that efFed:. At the head of twelve hundred men, 
• within a mile of Lima, where there was neither leader nor 
army to oppofe him, fuch a requeft carried with it the authority 
of a command. But the judges, either from unwillingnefs to 
rclinquilh power, or from a defirc of preferving fome attention 
to appearances, helitated, or feemed to hefitate, about comply¬ 
ing. Carvajal, impatient of delay, and impetuous in all his 
operations, marched into the city by night, feized feveral offi¬ 
cers of diftitidion obnoxious to Pizarro, and hanged them with¬ 
out the formality of a trial. Next morning the court of au¬ 
dience iffiied a comraiffion in the emperor’s name, appointing 
Pizarro governor of Peru, with full powers, civil as well as 
military, and he entered the town that day with extraordinary 
pomp, to take pofleffion of his new dignity 

But amidft the diforder and turbulence that accompanied 
this total dilfolution of the frame of government, the minds of 
men, fet loofe from the ordinary reftraints of law and autho¬ 
rity, aded with fuch capricious irregularity, that events no Icfs 
extraordinary than unexpe<3:ed followed in a rapid fucceffion. 
Pizarro had fcarcely begun to exercile the new powers with 
which he was invelled, when he beheld formidable enemies 
rife up to oppofe him. The viceroy having bec!h put on board 
a velTel by the judges of the audience, in order that he might 
be carried to Spain under cuftody of Juan Alvarez, one of their 
own number; as foon as they were out at fea, Alvarez, either 
touched with remorfe or moved by fear, fell at the feet of his 
prifoner, declaring him from that moment to be free, and 


' Zarate, Ub. v. c. 8—lo. Vega, p. ii. lib. iv. c. 13—19. Gomara, c. 159—163. 
Fernandez, lib. i. c. 18—25. Herrera, dec. 7. lib. viii. c. lo—20. 
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^ ^ that he himfclf, and every perfon in the (hip, .would obey him 

V I f 

»-/ as the legal rcprel'cntaiive of thejr fovcrcign. Nugnez Vela 

ordered them to fleer to Tunibez, and landing there, ercfled 
the royal flandard, and refumed his fundlions of viceroy. Se¬ 
veral perfons of note, to whom the contagion of the feditious 
fpirit which reigned at Cuzco and Lima had not reached, in- 
ftanily avowed their refolution to fupport his authority *. The 
violence of Pizarro’s government, who obferved every indivi¬ 
dual with the timid jealoufy naturaj to ufurpers, and puniflied 
every appearance of dirafFc«flion with rigour, foon * augmented 
the number of his adherents, as it forced fome leading men in 
the colony to fly to him for refuge. While he was gathering 
fuch ftrength atTumbez, that his forces began to alTume the 
appearance of what was confidered as an army in America, 
Diego Centeno, a bold and adlive officer, exafperated by 
the cruelty and oppreffion of Pizarro’s lieutenant-governor in 
the province of Charcas, formed a confpiracy againft his life, 
cut him off, and declared for the viceroy *, 

PizARRO, though alarmed with tliofe appearances of hofti- 
lity in the oppolite extremes of the empire, was not difeon- 
certed. He prepared to affert the authority to which he had 
attained, with the fpirit and condudl of an officer accuflomed 
to command, and marched diredlly againft the viceroy as the 
enemy who was neareft as well as moft formidable. As he was 
mafter of the public revenues in Peru, and moft of the military 
men were attached to- his family, his troops were fo numerous, 
that the viceroy, unable to face them, retreated towards Quito. 

* Zarate, lib. v. c. 9. Gomara, c. i6j. Fernandez, lib. i. c. 23. Herrera, dec. 7. 
lib. viii. c. i;. > Zarate, lib, v. c. iS. Gomara, c. 169. Herrera, dec. 7. 

lib. IX. c* 27. 
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Pizarro followed him, and in that long march, through a wild 
mountainous country, both fufi'ered hardlliips and encountered 
difficulties, which no troops, but thofe accuftomed to Icrvc in 
America, could have endured or furmounted The viceroy 
had fcarcely reached Quito, when the van-guard of Pizarro’s 
forces appeared, led by Carvajal, who, though near fourfeore, 
was as hardy and active as any young foldier under his com¬ 
mand. Niignez Vela inftantly abandoned a town incapable of 
defence, and with a rapidity more refembling a flight than a 
retreat, marched into the province of Popayan. Pizarro conti¬ 
nued to purfuc, but finding it impoflible to overtake him, re¬ 
turned to Quito. From thence he difpatched Carvajal to op- 
pofe Centeno, who was growing formidable in the fouthern 
provinces of the empire, and he himfelf remained there to make 
head againft the viceroy *. 

By his own activity, and the affiflance of Benalcazar, Nugnez 
Vela foon aflembled four hundred men in Popayan, As he re¬ 
tained, amidft all his difafters, the fame elevation of mind, and 
the fame high fenfe of his own dignity, he reje<£l:ed with dif- 
dain the advice of fome of his followers, who urged him to 
make overtures of accommodation to Pizarro, declaring that it 
was only by the fword that a conteft with rebels could be de¬ 
cided. With this intention he marched back so Quito. Pi¬ 
zarro, relying on the fuperior number, and flill more on the 
difeipline and valour of his troops, advanced rcfolutely to 
meet him. The battle was fierce and bloody, both parties 
fighting like men who knew that the poflefiion of a great cm- 

* See NOTE XLIV. * y.arate, lib. v. c. i j, 16 —24. Goni.ira, 

c. 167. Vega, p. II. lib. iv. c. 2;—2S. Fein.nJez, lib. i. c. 34. 40. Ileiicra, 
iler. 7. lib. viii. c. lO. 20 —27. 
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® ® ® pire, the fate of their leaders, and their own future fortune, de- 
pended upon the iffue of that day. But Pizarro's veterans 
puflicd forward with fuch regular and well-direded force, that 
they foon began to make impreflion on their enemies. The 
viceroy, by extraordinary exertions, in which the abilities of 
a commander and the courage of a foldier were equally dif- 
and played, held vidory for fome lime in fufpenfe. At length he 

fell, pierced with many wounds; and the rout of his followers 
became general. They were holly purfued. His head was 
cut off, and placed on the public gibbet in Quitot which Pi- 
zarro entered in triumph. The troops affemblcd by Centeno 
were difperfed foon after by Carvajal, and he himfelf compelled 
to fly to the mountains, where he remained for fcveral months 
concealed in a cave. Every perfon in Peru, from the frontiers 
of Popayan to thofe of Chili, fubmitted to Pizarro ; and by his 
fleet, under Pedro de Hinojofa, he had not only the unrivalled 
command of the South-Sea, but had taken poflefiion of Pana¬ 
ma, and placed a garrifon in Nombre de Dios, on the oppofite 
fide of the ifthmus, which rendered him mafter of the iifiial 
avenue of communication between Spain and Peru 

Pi7,arroaJ- After this decifive victory, Pizarro and his followers re¬ 
fume the fo* mained for fome time at Quito, and during the firft tranfports 
of their exultation, they ran into every excefs of licentious 
indulgence, with the riotous fpirit ufual among low adven¬ 
turers upon extraordinary fuccefs. But, amidft this diflipation, 
their chief and his confidents were obliged to turn their thoughts 
fometiraes to what was ferious, and deliberated with much fo- 


y Zarate, lib. v. c, 31, 32. Goroara, c. 170. Vega, p. ii. Hb. iv. c. 33, 34. 
Fernandez, lib. i. c. 51—54. Herrera, dec. 7. lib. x. c. 12. 19—22. dec. 8. lib. i. 
c. 1—3. Benzo, Ub. iii, c. 12. 
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Hcitiide concerning the part that he ought now to take. Car- ® K 
vajal, no lefs bold and decifive in counfel than in the field, 
liad from the beginning warned Pizarro, that in the career on ‘ 

which he was entering, it was vain to think of holding a 
middle courfe; that he muft either boldly aim at all, or attempt 
nothing. From the time that Pizarro obtained jiofTclfion of 
the government of Peru, he inculcated the fame maxim with 
greater carneftncfs. Upon receiving an account of the vidlory 
at Quito, he remonftrated with him in a tone ftill more per- 
cinptriry. “ You have ufurped (faid he, in a letter written to 
Pizarro on that occafion) the fupreme power in this country, 
in contempt of the emperor’s commiflion to another. You 
have marched, in hoftilc array, againft the royal fiandard; 
you have attacked the reprefentative of your fovereign in the 
field, have defeated liim, and cut off his head. Think not that 
ever a monarch will forgive fuch infults on his dignity, or that 
any reconciliation with him can be cordial or fincerc. De¬ 
pend no longer on the precarious favour of another. Aflume 
youiTclf the fovereignty over a country, to the dominion of 
which your family has a title founded on the rights both of 
difeovery and conqueft. It is in your power to attach every 
Spaniard in Peru of any confequence inviolably to your inte- 
reft by liberal grants of lands and of Indians, or by infti- 
tuting ranks of nobility, and creating titles of. honour fimilar 
to thofc which arc courted with fo much eagernefs in Europe. 

Py cllablifliing orders of knighthood, with privileges and 
diftindions refembling thofe in Spain, you may beftow a gra¬ 
tification upon the officers in your fcrvice, fuited to the idc'as of 
military men. Nor is it to your countrymen only that you 
ought to attend; endeavour to gain the natives. By marry¬ 
ing the Coya, or daughter of the Sun next in fucceffion to the 

I i 2 
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® ^ crown, you will induce the Indians, out of veneration for the 

-, - • blood of their ancient princes, to unite with the Spaniards in 

fupport of your authority. Thus, at the head of the princi¬ 
pal inhabitants of Peru, as well as of the new fettlers there, 
you may fet at defiance the power of Spain, and repel with 
cafe any feeble force which it can fend at fuch a diftance.** 
Cepeda, the lawyer, who was now Pizarro’s confidential coun- 
fellor, warmly feconded CarvajaPs exhortations, and employed 
whatever learning he poffefTed in demonfirating, that all the 
founders of great monarchies had been raifed to pre-eminence, 
not by the antiquity of their lineage, or the validity of their 
rights, but by their own enterprifing valour and perfonal 
merit 


But ctiutes to 
negociate 
with the court 
of Spain, 


PizARRo lillcned attentively to both, and could not conceal 
the fatisfadiion with which he contemplated the objedl: that 
they prefented to his view. But happily for the tranquillity of 
the world, few men poflefs that fuperior ftrength of mind, 
and extent of abilities, which are capable of forming and exe¬ 
cuting fuch daring fchemes, as cannot be accoraplifhed with¬ 
out overturning the eftabliflied order of fociety, and violating 
thole maxims of duty which men are accuftomed to hold 
facred. The mediocrity of Pizarro’s talents circumferibed his 
ambition within more narrow limits. Inftead of afpiring at 
independent power, he confined his views to the obtaining from 
the court of Spain a confirmation of the authority which he 
now poflelfed j and for that purpofe, he fent an officer of 
dillinflion thither, to give fuch a reprefentation of his con- 


^ Vega, p. II. lib. iv. c. 40. Fernandez, lib. i, c. 34. lib. ii. e. 13.49. Herrera, 
dec. ?. lib. ii. c. to. 
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clu<3:, and of the ftate of the country, as might induce the em¬ 
peror and his miniRers, either from inclination or from necef- 
lity, to continue him in his prefent Ration. 

While Pizarro was deliberating with refpcjR: to the part 
which he ihould take, confultations were held in Spain, with 
no lefs folicitude, concerning the meafures which ought to be 
purfued in order to re-eRablifli the emperor’s authority in 
Peru. Though unacquainted with the laR cxceflcs of outrage to 
which the malcontents had proceeded there, the court had re¬ 
ceived an*account of the infurrediion agaiiiR the viceroy, of 
his imprifonment, and the ufurpation of the government by 
Pizarro. A revolution fo alarming, called for an immediate 
interpofition of the emperor’s abilities and authority. But as 
he was fully occupied at that time in Germany, in condud- 
ing the war againR the famous league of Sraalkalde, one of 
the moR intereRing and arduous enterprifes in his reign, the 
care of providing a remedy for the diforders in Peru devolved 
upon his fon Philip, and the counfellors whom Charles had ap¬ 
pointed to affiR him in the government of Spain during his 
abfence. At firR view, the adions of Pizarro and his adhe¬ 
rents appeared fo repugnant to the duty of fubjeds towards 
their fovereign, that the greater part of the miniRcrs infiRed 
on declaring them inRantly to be guilty of rebellion, and on 
proceeding to punifli them with exemplary rigour. But when 
the fervour of their zeal and indignation began to abate, innu¬ 
merable obRacles to the execution of this meafure prcfcnlcd 
thcmfelves. The veteran bands of infantry, the Rrcngth and 
glory of the Spanifli armies, were then employed in Germany. 
Spain, exhauRed of men and money by a long feries of wars, 
in which fhe had been involved by the rcRlefs ambition of two 
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fucceffivc monarchs, could not eafiljr equip an armament of 
fufficient force to reduce Pizarro. To tranfport any refpedable 
body of troops to a country fo remote as Peru, appeared almofl: 
impofllble. While Pizarro continued mafler of the South-Sea, 
the dire<fl route by Nombre de Dios and Panama was impra£li- 
cable. An attempt to march to Quito by land through the new 
kingdom of Granada, and the province of Popayan, acrofs 
regions of vaft extent, defolate, unhealthy, or inhabited by 
fierce and hoftile tribes, would be attended with unfurmoiint- 
ablc danger and hardfhips. The paflage td the South-Sca 
by the Straits of Magellan was fo tedious, fo ‘uncertain, 
and fo little known in that age, that no confidence could be 
placed in any effort carried on in a courfe of navigation fo 
remote and precarious. Nothing then remained but to rclin- 
quifh the fyftem which the ardour of their loyalty had firft 
fuggefied, and to attempt by lenient meafures what could not 
he effected by force. It was manifeft from Pizarro’s folicitude 
to reprefent his conduct in a favourable light to the emperor, 
that, notwithftanding the exceffes of which he had been guilty, 
he ftill retained fentiments of veneration for his fovcrcign. I3y 
a proper application to thefe, together with fomc fuch concef- 
fions as ftiould difeover a fpirit of moderation and forbearance 
in government, he might be yet reclaimed, or the ideas of loy¬ 
alty natural to Spaniards might fo far revive among his fol¬ 
lowers, that they would no longer lend their aid to uphold his 
ufurped authority. 

Thk fuccefs, however, of this negociation, no lefs delicate than 
it was important, depended entirely on the abilities and addrefs 
of the perfon to whom it Ihould be committed. After weigh¬ 
ing with much attention the comparative merit of various per- 
3 fons. 
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fons, the Spanilh minifters fixed with unanimity of choice, upon ^ ^ 

Pedro de la Gafca, a prieft in no higher ftation than that of coim- v.—-v ——» 

fellor to the inquifition. Though in no public office, he had been 

occafionally employed by government in affairs of truft and con- 

fequence, and had condu<fled them with no lefs fkill than fuc- 

cefs; difplaying a gentle and infinuating temper, accompanied 

with much firmnefs; probity, fuperior to any feeling of private 

intereftj and a cautious circumfpe£tion in concerting meafures, 

followed by fuch vigour in executing them, as is rarely found 

in alliance^wdth the other. Thefe qualities marked him out 

for the function to which he was deftined. The emperor, to 

whom Gafca was not unknown, warmly approved of the choice, 

and communicated it to him in a letter, containing expreffions 

of good-will and confidence, no Icfs honourable to the prince 

who wrote, than to the fubje€t who received it. Gafca, notwith- 

Aanding his advanced age and feeble conftitution, and though, 

from the apprehenfions natural to a man, who, during the 

courfe of his life, had never been out of his own country, 

he dreaded the effe£ls of a long voyage, and of an unhealthy 

climate*, did not hefitate a moment about complying with the 

will of his fovereign. In order to flicw that it was from this moJe.-a- 

principle alone that he a^led, he refufed a bifhopric which 

was offered to him, in order that he might bear a more 

dignified charader j he would accept of no higher title than 

that of prefident of the court of audience in Lima; and 

declared that he would receive no falary on account of his 

tlifcharging the duties of that office. All he required was, that 

the expence of fupporting his family fliould be defrayed by 

the public, and as he was to go like a minitter of peace with 


a 
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his gown and breviary, and without any retinue but a few 
domcftics, this would not load the revenue with any enormous 
burden ^ 


The povvrrs 
committed to 

him. 


But while he difeovered fuch difintcreded moderation with 
refpe^l to whatever related perfonaliy to himfelf, he demanded 
his ollicial powers in a very different tone. He infifted, as 
he w^as to be employed in a country lb remote from the feat of 
government, W'herc he could not have recourfe to his fovercign 
for new inniu<3;ious on every emergence; and as,the whole 
fuccefs of his negociations muft depend upon the confidence 
which the people with whom he had to treat could place in 
the extent of his powers, that he ought to be invefted with un¬ 
limited authority, that his jurifdidtion muft reach to all perfons 
and to all caufes; that he muft be empowered to pardon, to pu- 
niflt, or to reward, as circumftances and the behaviour of dif¬ 
ferent men might require ; that, in cafe of refiftance from the 
malcontents, he might be authorifed to reduce them to obedi¬ 
ence by force of arms, to levy troops for that purpofe, and to 
call for affiftance from the governors of all the Spanifli fetile- 
ments in America. Thefe powers, though manifcftly conducive 
to the great objedts of his million, appeared to the Spanifli 
minifters to be inalienable prerogatives of royalty, which ought 
riot to be delegated to a fubjedf, and they refufed to grant 
them. But the emperor’s views were more enlarged. As 
from the nature of his employment, Gafca muft be entrufted 
with diferetionary power in feveral points, and all his efforts 
might prove ineffedtual if he was circumfcribcd in any one 


* Zaraic, lib. vi. c. 6. Gomara, c. 174. Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 14—16. Vega, 
p. II. lib. V. c. I. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. i. c. 4, &c. 
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particular, Charles fcrupled not to invert him with authority 
to the full extent that he demanded. Highly fatisfied with this 
frerti proof of his maftcr’s confidence, Gafca haflencd his de¬ 
parture, and without either money or troops, fct out to quell a 
formidable rebellion 

On his arrival at Nombre dc Dios, he found Ilcrnan Mcxia, 
an officer of note, ported there, by order of Pizarro, with a cort- 
fiderable body of men, to oppofe the landing of any hoflllc 
forces. But Gafca appeared in fuch pacific guife, with a train 
fo little formidable, and with a title of no fuch dignity as to 
excite terror, that he w'as received with much refpe<rt. From 
Nombre de Dios he advanced to Panama, and met with a fimi- 
lar reception from Hinojofa, whom Pizarro had entiiiflccl v/itli 
the government of that town, and the command of his fleet 
rtationed there. In both places he held the fame lanpuairc, 
declaring that he was fent by their fovercign as a mefi'en " -t 
of peace, not as a minifter of vengeance ; that he came to . c- 
drefs all their grievances, to revoke the laws which had ex¬ 
cited alarm, to pardon part ofl'ences, and to re-eftablifli order 
and jurtice in the government of Peru. His mild deportment, 
the fimplicity of his manners, the fan<rtity of his profeffion, 
and a winning appearance of candour, gained credit to his 
declarations. The veneration due to a perfoh clothed with 
legal authority, and ading in virtue of a royal commiffion, 
began to revive among men accuftomed for fome time to no¬ 
thing more refpedable than an ufurped jurifdidion. Hinojofa, 
Mexia, and feveral other officers of dirtindion, to each of whom 
Gafca applied fcparately, were gained over to his Intercft, and 
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waited only for fomc decent occafion of declaring openly in his 
favour ^ 

This the violence of Pizarro foon afforded them. As foon 
as he heard of Gafca s arrival at Panama, though he received, 
at the fame time, an account of the nature of his commiffion, 
and was informed that he offered to render every Spaniard in 
Peru eafy concerning what was paft, by an ad of general 
oblivion; and fecure with refpe(fl: to the future, by repealing 
the obnoxious laws; inftead of accepting with gratitude his 
fovereign s gracious conceffions, he was fo much exafperated 
on finding that he was not to be continued in his ftation 
as governor of the country, that he inftantly refolved to op- 
pofe the prefident’s entry into Peru, and to prevent his ex- 
ercifing any jurifdidion there. To this defperate refolution 
he added another as highly prepofterous. He fent a new de¬ 
putation to Spain tojuftify this condud, and to infill, in name 
of all the communities in Peru, for a confirmation of the go¬ 
vernment to himfclf during life, as the only means of pre- 
ferving tranquillity there. The perfons entrulled with this 
ftrange commiffion, intimated the intention of Pizarro to the 
prefident, and required him, in his name, to depart from Pa¬ 
nama and return to Spain. They carried likewife fecret in- 
llriidions to Hinojofa, directing him to offer Gafca a prefent 
of fifty thoufiind pefos, if he would comply voluntarily with 
what vvas demanded of him ; and if he fhould continue obftinate, 
to cut him off either by affaffination or poifon ®. 

•* Fernandez, lib. li. c. 21, &c. Zarate, lib. vi. c. 6, 7. Gomara, c. I7<. Vega, 
p. II. hb. V. c. 3. * Zarate, lib. vi. c.8. Fernandez, lib.ii. c. 33, 34. 

Hcrtcia, dec, 8. lib. ii. c. 9, 10. 
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Many circutnftances concurred ia pufliing on Pizarro to B o o K 
thofe wild mealures. Plaving been once acciiftomcd to the v— 
pre-eminence of fiiprcmc command, he could not hear ibo c,./T!-, las, 
thoughts of defeending to a private ftation. Confeious of liis 
own demerit, he fulpcdlcd that the emperor Audied only to de¬ 
ceive him, and would never pardon the outrages which he had 
committed. His chief conAdents, no lefs guilty, entertained 
the fame apprchenfions. The approach of Gafca without any 
military force excited no terror. There vrere now above hx 
thoufand Spaniards fettled in Peru'; and at the head of 
thefe he doubted not to maintain his own independence, if the 
court of Spain Aiould refufe to grant what he required. But 
he knew not that a fpirit of defection had already begun to 
fpread among thofe whom he truAed moA. Hinojofa, amazed 
at his precipitate refolution of fetting himfcif in oppofition to 
the emperor’s commiffion, and dildaining to be his inArument in 
executing the odious crimes pointed out in his fccret inAruc- 
tions, publicly recognized the prefident as his only lawful fu- 
perior. The oAicers under his command did the fame. Such 
was the contagious inAucnce of the example, that it reached 
even the deputies who had been fent from Peru; and at the 
time when Pizarro expedled to hear either of Gafea’s return to 
Spain, or of his death, he received an account of his being 
maAer of the Aeet, of Panama, and of the .troops Aationed 
there. 


Irritated almoA to madnefs by an event fo unexpeded, rizmo re. 
he openly prepared for war; and in order to give fome colour 
of juAice to his arms, he appointed the court of audience in *547- 


^ Herrera, dec. 8. lib. iii. c. i* 
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® ® ^ Lima to proceed to the trial of Gafca, for the crimes of having 

Vi—w——» feized his fliips, fcduccd his officers, and prevented his deputies 
from proceeding on their voyage to Spain. Cepeda, though 
ailing as a judge in virtue of the royal commiffion, did not 
fcruple to proftitutc the dignity of his function by finding Gafca 
guilty of treafon, and condemning him to death on that account ®. 
Wild, and even ridiculous, as this proceeding was, it impofed 
on the low illiterate adventurers, with whom Peru was filled, 
by the femblancc of a legal fandUon warranting Pizarro to carry 
on hoftilities againft a convidled traitor. Soldiers accordingly 
reforted from every quarter to his fiandard, and he was foon 
at the head of a thoufand men, the beft equipped that had ever 
taken the field in Peru. 

Preparations Gasca, on his part, pcrcclving that forcc muft bc cmploycd 
in order to accomplilh the purpofe of his miffion, was no lefs 
iiffitluous in collciSling troops from Nicaragua, Carthagena, and 
other fcttlcments on the continent; and with fuch fuccefs, that 
he was foon in a condition to detach a fquadron of his fleet, 
April. with a confidcrablc body of fokliers, to the coaft of Peru. Their 
appearance excited a dreadful alarm; and though they did not 
attempt for fonie time to make any defeent, they did more ef¬ 
fectual fcrvice, by fetting afliore in difl'erent places perfons who 
difperfed copies of the aCt of general indemnity, and the revo¬ 
cation of the late ediCls; and who made known every where the 
pacific intentions, as well as mild temper, of the prefident. 
The effect of fpreading this information was wonderful. All 
who were diffatisfied with Pizarro’s violent adminiftration, all 
who retained any fentiments of fidelity to their fovereign, bc- 

* Fernandez, lib. ii, c. 55, Vega, p. 11, lib. v. c. 7, Herrera, dec. 8. lib. iii, 
c. 
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gan to meditate revolt. Some openly deferted a caufe which 
they now deemed to be unjuft. Centeno, leaving the cave in 
which he lay concealed, aflembled about fifty of his former 
adherents, and with this feeble half-armed band advanced boldly 
to Cuzco. By a fudden attack in the night-time, in which he 
difplayed no lefs military (kill than valour, he rendered him- 
felf matter of that capital, though defended by a garrifon of 
five hundred men. Mott of thefe having ranged themfclvcs 
under his banners, he had foon the command of a rcfpedlable 
body of troops 

PiZARRO, though attonifhed at beholding one enemy ap¬ 
proaching by fea, and another by land, at a time when he 
trutted to the union of all Peru in his favour, was of a fpirit 
more undaunted, and more accuttomed to the viciflitudes of 
fortune, than to be dlfconcerted or appalled. As the danger 
from Centeno’s operations was the moft urgent, he inftantly 
fet out to oppofe him. Having provided horfes for all his fol- 
diers, he marched with amazing rapidity. But every morning 
he found his force diminifhed by numbers who had left him 
during the night; and though he became fufpicious to excefs, 
and puniflied without mercy all w^'hom he fufpe<Slcd, the rage 
of defertion was too violent to be checked. Before he got 
within fight of the enemy at Huarina, near tke lake Titiaca, 
he could not mutter more than four hundred foldicrs. But thefe 
he juttly confidered as men of tried attachment, on whom he 
might depend. They were indeed the boldett and moft defpe- 
rate of his followers, confeious like himfcif of crimes for 
which they could hardly expc(tt forgivenefs, and without any, 

‘ Zarate, lib, vi. c. 13—16, Gotnara, c. 180, i8r. Fernandez, lib. i-’. c. 28. 
64. Sic, 
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hope hut in the ruccofs of their arms. Vv iih tlid'e he did not 
hcfitalc to attack Centeno’s troops, though double to his own 
in number. The royalilhs did not decline the combat. It was 
the moft obdinale and bloody that had hitherto been fought in 
Peru. At length the intrepid valour of Pizarro, and the fupe- 
liority of Carvajal’s military talents, triumphed over numbers, 
and obtained a complete viflory. The booty was immcnle 
and the treatment of the vanquiflted cruel. By this fignal 
fiiccefs the reputation of Plzarro was re-cftabliQted, and being 
now deemed invincible in the field, his army inercafed daily in 
number 

But events happened in other parts of Peru, which more 
than counterbalanced the fplendid vidlory at Huarina. Pizarro 
had fcarccly left Lima, when the citizens, weary of hia oppref- 
five dominion, ereded the royal ftandard, and Aldana, with a 
detachment of foldiers from the fleet, took pofleflion of the 
town. About the fame time the prefident landed atTumbez 
with five hundred men. Encouraged by his prefence, every 
fettlement in the low country declared for the king. The fitua- 
tion of the two parties was now perfedly reverfed ; Cuzco and 
the adjacent provinces were poflefled by Pizarro; ail the reft of 
the empire, from Quito fouthward, acknowledged the jurif- 
didion of Gafca. As his numbers augmented faft, Gafca ad¬ 
vanced into the interior part of the country. His behaviour 
ftill continued to be gentle and unaffuming; he exprefled, on 
every occafion, his ardent wifli of terminating the conteft with¬ 
out bloodflied. More folicitous to reclaim than to punifh, he 

• Sec NOTE XLV. Zarate, lib. vii. c. 2, 3. Gomara, c. 181, 

Vega, p. II. lib. v. c. 18, &c, Fernandez, lib. ii. 0.79. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. ir. 
c. I, 2. ‘ Zarate, lib. vi. c. 17. 
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upbraided no mAi for part offences, but received them as a fa¬ 
ther receives penitent children returning to a fenfe of tin ir duty. 
Though defirous of peace, he did not flacken his preparations 
for war. He appointed the general rendezvous of his troops 
in the fertile valley of Xauxa, on the road to Cuzco ". There 
he remained for fome months, not only that he might have 
time to make another attempt towards an accommodation with 
Pizarro, but that he might train his new foldicrs to the life of 
arms, afld accuftom them to the difeipline of a camp, before 
he led them againft a body of vlftorious veterans, Pizarro, 
intoxicated with the fuccefs which had hitherto accompanied 
his arms, and elated with having again near a thoufand men 
under his command, refufed to liften to any terms, although 
Cepeda, together with feveral of his officers, and even Carvajal 
himfclf", gave it as their advice to clofc with the prclident’s 
offer of a general indemnity, and the revocation of the ob¬ 
noxious laws Gafca having tried in vain every expedient to 
avoid imbruing his hands in the blood of his countrymen, be¬ 
gan to move towards Cuzco at the head of fixteen hundred 
men. 


Pizarro, confident of vidlory, fuffered the royalifts to pafs 
all the rivers that lie between Guamanga and Cuzco without 
oppofition, and to advance within four leagues of that capital, 
flattering himfelf that a defeat in fuch a fituation as rendered a 
retreat impradlieable would at once terminate the war. Pie 
then marched out to meet the enemy, and Carvajal chofe his 
ground, and made the difpofition of the troops with the dif- 
cerning eye, and profound knowledge in the art of war, con- 

" Zarate, lib. vii. c. i. Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 77. Sz. 

" See NOTE XLVI. • Zarate, lib. vii, c.6. Vega, p. ii. lib. v. c. 27. 
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fpicuous in all his operations. As the two armies moved for¬ 
ward llowly to the charge, the appearance of each was Angular. * 
In that of Pizarro, compofed of men enriched with the fpoils of 
the moft opulent country in Anierica, every officer, and almoll 
all the private men were clothed in fluffs of filk, or brocade, 
embroidered with gold and filver; and their horfes, their arms, 
their flandards, were adorned with all the pride of military 
pomp That of Gafca, though not fo fplendid, exhibited 
what was no Icfs ftriking. He himfelf, accompanied by the arch- 
bifhop of Lima, the bifhops of Quito and Cuzco, ;ind a great 
number of ccclefiaftics, marching along the lines, bleffing the 
men, and encouraging them to a refolute difeharge of their duty. 

When both were juft ready to engage, Cepeda fet fpurs to 
his horfc, galloped off, and furrendered himfelf to the prefi- 
dent. Garcilaffo de la Veg^ and other officers of note, fol¬ 
lowed his example. The revolt of perfons of fuch high rank 
ftruck all with amazement. The mutual confidence on which 
the union and ftrength of armies depend, ceafed at once. Dif- 
truft and confternation fpread from rank to rank. Some filent- 
ly flipped away, others threw down their arms, the greateft 
number went over to the royalifts. Pizarro, Carvajal, and fome 
leaders, employed authority, threats, and entreaties to flop 
them, but in vain. In lefs than half an hour, a body of men, 
which might have decided the fate of the Peruvian empire, was 
totally difperfed. Pizarro, feeing all irretrievably loft, cried 
out in amazement to a few officers who ftill faithfully adhered 
to him, “ What remains for us to do ?’* “ Let us rufh, re¬ 

plied one of them, upon the enemy’s firmeft battalion, and die 
like Romans.” Dejeiled with fuch a reverfe of fortune, he 
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had not fpirit to follow this foldiery counfel, and with a tamc- 
nefs difgraceful to his former fame» he furrendercd to one of 
Gafca’s oiliccrs. Carvajal, endeavouring to cfcapc, was over¬ 
taken and feized. 


ROOK. 

VI. 


1543. 
taken, 


Gasca, happy in this bloodlefs vitftoryj did not ftain it with put to 
cruelty. Pizarro, Garvajal, and a finall number of the moft 
difting.uiflied or notorious offenders, were puniflied capitally. 

Pizarro was beheaded on the day after he furrendercd. lie fub- 
mitted to hb fate with a compofed dignity, and feemed defi- 
rous to atone by repentance for the crimes which he had com- 
milted. The end of Carvajal was fuitablc to his life. On his 
trial he offered no defence. When the fentence adjudging him 
to be hanged was pronounced, he carclefsly replied, “ One can 
die but once.** During the interval between the fentence and 
execution, he dilcovered no ligneithcr of remorfe for the paft, or 
of folicitude about the future; fcoffing at all who vifiied him, in 
his ufual farcaftic vein of mirth, with the fame quicknefs of re¬ 
partee and grofs pleafantry as at any other period of his life. 

Cepeda, more criminal than either, ought to have ffiared the 
fame fate; but the merit of having deferted his aflbeiates at 
fuch a critical moment, and with fuch dccifive effctl:, faved 
him from immediate puniffiment. He was fent, however, as 
a prifoner to Spain, and died in confinement 

In the minute detail which the contemporary hiftorians have 
given of the civil diffenfions that raged in Peru, with little in¬ 
terruption, daring ten years, many circumfianccs occur fo 

Zarate, lib. vii. c. 6, 7, S. Gomara, c. 1S5, iS 5 . Vega, p. u. lib. v. c. 30, &c. 

Fernandez, lib. ii, c. S6, 5 cc, lierrera, dec. 8. lib. iv. c. 14, &c. 
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ftriking, and which indicate fuch an uncommon (late of man¬ 
ners, as to merit particular attention. 

Though the Spaniards who firft invaded Peru were of the 
lowed: order in fociety, and the greater part of thofe who after¬ 
wards joined them were perfons of defperate fortune, yet in all 
the bodies of troops brought into the field by the different 
leaders who contended for fuperiority, not one man adled as a 
hired foldier, that follows his ftandard for pay. Every adven¬ 
turer in Peru confidered himfelf as a conqueror, ^entitled, by 
his fervices, to an eftablifhment in that country which had been 
acquired by his valour. In the contefts between the rival chiefs, 
each chofe his fide as he was directed by his own judgment or 
affedfions. He joined his commander as a companion of his 
fortune, and difdained to degrade himfelf by receiving the wages 
of a mercenary. It was to their fwords, not to pre-eminence in 
office, or nobility of birth, that moft of the leaders whom they 
followed were indebted for their elevation ; and each of their 
adherents hoped, by the fame means, to open a way for him¬ 
felf to the poflfeffion of pdwer and wealth '. 

But though the troops in Peru ferved without any regular pay, 
they were raifed at immenfe expence. Among men accuftomed 
to divide the fpoils of an opulent country, the defire of obtaining 
wealth acquired incredible force. The ardour of purfuit aug¬ 
mented in proportion to the hope of fuccefs. Where all were 
intent on the fame objedi, and under the dominion of the fame 
palfion, there was but one mode of gaining men, or of fecut- 
ing their attachment. Officers of name and influence, befides 


' Vega, p. II. lib. iv. c. 38. 41. 
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the promife of future eftabllthments, received in hand large gra¬ 
tuities from the chief with whom they engaged. Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro, in order to raife a thoufand men, advanced five hundred 
thoufand pefos *. Gafca expended on the troops which he led 
againft Pizarro nine hundred thoufand pefos The diftribu- 
tion of property, beftowed as the reward of fuccefs, was ftill 
more exorbitant. Cepeda, as the recompence of his perfidy 
and addrefs, in perfuacling the court of royal audience to give 
the fandlion of its authority to the ufurped jurifdidlion of Pi¬ 
zarro, received a grant of lands which yielded an annual in¬ 
come of a hundred and fifty thoufand pefos Hinojofa, who, 
by his early defe6;ion from Pizarro, and furrender of the fleet 
to Gafca, decided the fate of Peru, obtained a diflri£t of country 
aifording two hundred thoufand pefos of yearly value While 
fuch rewards were dealt out to the principal officers, with more 
than royal munificence, proportional fliares were conferred upon 
thofc of inferior rank. 

Such a rapid change of fortune produced its natural eflfedls. 
It gave birth to new wants, and new defires. Veterans long 
accuftomed to hardfhip and toil, acquired of a hidden a tafte 
for profufe and inconfideratc diflipalion, and indulged in all 
the excefles of military licentioufnefs. The riot of low de¬ 
bauchery occupied fomc; a relifh for expenfive.luxuries fpread 
among others ^ The meaneft foldier in Peru would have 
thought hiinfelf degraded by marching on foot, and at a time, 
when the prices of horfes in that country were exorbitant, 
each infifted on being furnilhed with one before he would lake 

* Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 54. ' Zarate, Ilb. vii. c. to. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. v. 

c. 7. “ Goniara, c. 164. * Vega. p. !*• lib, vi, c. 3. v Herrera, 

dec. j. lib, ii. C..3. dec. 8. Hb. viii. c. lo. 
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the field. But though lefs patient under the fatigue and hard- 
fliips of fcrvicc, they were ready to face danger and death with 
as much intrepidity as ever, and animated by the hope of new 
rewards, they never failed, on the day of battle, to difplay all 
their ancient valour. 

Together with their courage, they retained all the fero¬ 
city by which they were originally diftinguilhed. Civil difeord 
never raged with a more fell fpirit than among the Spaniards 
in Peru. To all the palfions which ufually envenom con- 
tefts among countrymen, avarice was added, and rendered their 
enmity more rancorous. Eagernefs to feize the valuable forfei¬ 
tures expc«Rcd upon the death of every opponent, ftiut the door 
againft mercy. To be wealthy, was of itfelf fufficient to expofe 
a man to accufation, or to fubje6: him to punifliment. On the 
flighted fufpicions, Pizarro condemned many of the mofl: opu¬ 
lent inhabitants in Peru to death. Carvajal, without fearching 
for any pretext to jullify his cruelty, cut off many more. The 
number of thofe who fuffered by the hand of the executioner, 
was not much inferior to what fell in the field ^; and the 
greater part was condemned without the formality of any legal 
trial. 

The violence with which the contending parties treated their 
opponents was not accompanied with its ufual attendants, at- 
.tachment and fidelity to thofe with whom they aded. The 
ties of honour which are held facred among foldiers, and the 
principle of Integrity, interwoven as thoroughly in the Spanifli 
charader as in that of any nation, feem to have been equally 
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forgotten. Even regard for decency, and the fenfc of fliamc, 
were totally loft. During their diflenfions, there was hardly a 
Spaniard in Peru who did not abandon the party W'hich he had 
originally cfpoiifid, betray the afi'oeiates with whom he liad 
united, and violate the engagements under which he had come. 
The viceroy Nugnez Vela, was ruined by the treachery of 
Cepeda and the other judges of the royal audience, who were 
bound by the duties of their fundlion to have fupported his au¬ 
thority. The chief advifers and companions of Gonzalo Pizar- 

ro’s revolt, w'cre the firft to forfake him, and fubmit to his cnc- 

*• 

mies. His fleet was given up to Gafca, by the man whom lie 
had fmglcd out among his officers to entruft with that important 
command. On the day that was to decide his fate, an army 

of veterans, in fight of the enemy, threw down their arms 

without ftriking a blow, and deferted a leader who had often 

conducted tlicm to viiftory. Inftances of fuch general and 
avowed contempt of the principles and obligations which attach 
man to man, and bind them together in focial union, rarely oc¬ 
cur in hiftory. It is only where men arc far removed from the 
feat of government, where the reftraints of law and order are 
little felt, where the profped: of gain is unbounded, and im- 
menfe wealth may cover the crimes by which it is actpiircd, 
that wc can find any parallel to the levity, the rapacioufnefs, 
the perfidy and corruption prevalent among the Spaniards in. 
Peru. 

On the death of Pizarro, the malcontents in every corner of 
Peru laid down their arms, and tranquillity feemed to be per- 
fedly re-eftablifhed. But two very interefting objeds ftill re¬ 
mained to occupy the prefident’s attention. The one was to 
find immediately fuch employment for a multitude of turbulent 

and 
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and daring adventurers with which the country was filled, as 
might prevent them from exciting new^ commotions. The 
other, to beftow proper gratifications upon thofe to whofe loy¬ 
alty and valour he was indebted for his fuccefs. The former 
of thefe was in fome meafure accomplilhed, by appointing Pe¬ 
dro de Valdivia to profecute the conquefl: of Chili; and by em¬ 
powering Diego Centeno to undertake the difeovery of the vaft 
regions bordering on the river De la Plata. The reputation of 
thofe leaders, and the hopes of bettering their condition in a new 
country, alluring many of the moft indigent and defperate fol- 
diers to follow their ftandards, drained off no inconfidcrable 
portion of that mutinous inflammable fpirit whichGafca dreaded. 

Hisdivifion The latter was an affair of greater difficulty, and to be ad- 
try among"’ jufted with a more attentive and delicate hand. The reparti- 
his followers. Qf allotments of lands and Indians which fell to be 

diflributed, in confequence of the death or forfeiture of the for¬ 
mer pofTcffors, exceeded two millions of pefos of yearly rent *. 
Gafca, when now abfolute mafter of this immenfe property, 
retained the fame difmterefted fentiments which he had origi¬ 
nally profefTed, and refufed to referve the fmallefl: portion of it 
for himfelf. But the number of claimants was great; and 
whilft the vanity or avarice of every individual fixed the value 
of his own ferviccs, and eftimated the recompence which he 
thought due to him, the pretenfions of each were fo extrava¬ 
gant, that it was impoffible to fatisfy all. Gafca liflened to 
them one by one, with the moft .patient attention, and 
that he might have leifure to weigh the comparative merit 
of their feveral claims with accuracy, he retired, with the 
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archbifhop of Lima and a fingle fecretary, to a village twelve 
leagues from Gir/co. There he fpent fevcral days in allotting 
to each a difl;ri<n: of lands and number of Indians, in pro¬ 
portion to his idea of their part fervices, and future importance. 
But that he might get beyond the reach of the fierce ftorm of 
clamour and rage, which he forefaw would burft out on the 
publication of his decree, notwithftanding the impartial equity 
with which he had framed it, he fet out for Lima, leaving the 
inftrument of partition fealed up, with orders not to open it for 
fome days.^fter his departure. 

The indignation excited by publifliing the decree of parti¬ 
tion was not lefs than Gafca had expected. Vanity, avarice, 
emulation, envy, fhame, rage, and all the other paflions that 
moft vehemently agitate the minds of men when both their ho¬ 
nour and their intereft are deeply affected, confpired in adding 
to its violence. It broke out with all the fury of military info- 
Icnce. Calumny, threats, and curfes were poured out openly 
upon the prefident. He was accufed of ingratitude, of par¬ 
tiality, and of injufticc. Among foldiers prompt to at^ion, fuch 
feditious difeourfe would have been foon followed by deeds no 
lefs violent, and they already began to turn their eyes towards 
fome difeontented leaders, expeding them to Hand forth in rc- 
drefs of their wrongs. By fome vigorous intcfrpofitions of go¬ 
vernment, a timely check was given to this mutinous fpirit, and 
the danger of another civil war was averted for theprefent”. 

Gasca, however, perceiving that the flame was fupprefled 
rather than extinguiflied, laboured with the utmoft afliduity 

•* Zarate, lib. vii. c. 9. Gomara, c, 187. Vega, p. 11. lib. vii. c, 1, &c. Fer¬ 
nandez, p. 11. lib. i. c. 1, &c, Herrcia, dec. 8. Ub. iv. c, 17, &c. 
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tofopthethe malcontents, by beftowing large gratuities on fomc, 
hy promifing repartimientosy when they fell vacant, to others, 
anil by carcfllng and flattering all. But that the public fecu- 
rity might refl: on a foundation more flable than their good 
afl'etSlion, he endeavonrpd to flrengthen the hands of his fuc« 
ceflors in office, by re>eftabfi{hing the regular adminiflration of 
juftice in every part of the empire. He introduced order and 
fimplicity into the mode of colleding the royal revenue. He 
iflued regulations concerning the treatment of the Indians, well 
calculated to protect them from oppreffion, and to provide for 
their inftrudion in the principles of religion., without depriving 
the Spaniards of the benefit accruing from their labour. Having 
now accomplifhed every obje£t of his miflion, Gafca, longing 
to return again to a private flation, committed the government 
of Peru to the court of audience, and fet out for Spain. As, 
during the anarchy and turbulence of the four laft years, there 
had been no remittance made of the royal revenue, he carried 
with him thirteen hundred thoufand pefos of public money, 
which the beconomy and order of his adminiftration enabled 
him to fave, after paying all the expences of the yrar. 


His reception He was received in his native country with univerfal admi¬ 

ration of his abilities, and of his virtue. Both were, indeed, 
highly confpicuous. Without army, or fleet, or public funds; 
with a train fo fimple, that only three.:thoufand ducats v^ereex-. 
pended in equipping hi{n% he fet out- to oppofe a formidable 
rebellion. By his addrefs and talents he fupplied all thofc de- 
fc^fits, and feemed to create inftruments foe, executing his 
defigtis. He acquired fuch a qaval force, as gave him the com- 
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mand of ihc Tea. He railed a body of men able to cope with ^ 

the veteran bands which gave law to Peru. He vanquilhed e-——- - 

their leader, on whofe arms victory had hitherto attended, and ’ 

ill place of anarchy and ufurpation, he ehabliflied the govern¬ 
ment of laws, and the authority of the rightful fovercign. But 
the praife bellowed on his abilities W'as exceeded by that which 
his virtue merited. After refiding in a country where w'ealth 
prefented allurements wdiich had fcduced every perfon who had 
hitherto pofielTcd power there, he returned from that trying 
Ration with,integrity not only untainted but unfufpeiStcd. After 
dillrlbuting among his countrymen polTellions of greater extent 
and value than had ever been in the dilpofal of a fubjevSl in any 
age or nation, he himfclf remained in his original Hate of po¬ 
verty ; and at the very time, when he brought fuch a large recruit 
to the royal treafury, he was obliged to apply by petition for a 
fmall fum to dlfcharge fome petty debts which he had eon- 
traded during the courfc of his fcrvicc Charles was not in- 
fenfiblc to fuch difmterellcd merit. Oafea was received by him 
with the moll diftinguilhing marks of edeem, and being pro¬ 
moted to the bifliopric of Palencia, he pafled the remainder of 
his days in the tranquillity of retirement, refpeded by his coun¬ 
try, honoured by his fovereign, and beloved by all. 

Notwithstanding all Gafea’s wife regulations, the tran¬ 
quillity of Peru was not of long continuance. In a country, 
where the authority of government was almoll forgotten during 
the long prevalence of anarchy and mif-rule, where there were 
difappointed leaders ripe for revolt, and feditious foldiers ready 
to follow them, it was not difficult to kindle combuftion. Se- 
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veral fuccelfive iiifurredioas defolated the country for fomc 
years. But as thofe, though fierce, were only tranfient ftorms, 
excited rather by the ambition and turbulence of particular 
men, than by general or public motives, the detail of them is 
not the objeft of this hiftory. Thefe commotions in Peru, like 
every thing of extreme violence either in the natural or political 
body, were not of long duration, and by carrying olF the corrupted 
humours which had given rife to the diforders, they contributed in 
the end to ftrengthen the fociety which at firft they threatened to 
deftroy. During their fierce contefts, feveral of thejSrft invaders 
of Peru, and many of thofe licentious adventurers whom the fame 
of their fuccefs had allured thither, fell by each other’s hands. 
Each of the parties, as they alternately prevailed in the ftruggle, 
cleared the country of a greater number, by executing, proferib- 
ing, or banilhing their opponents. Men lefs enterprifing and 
defperate, and more accuftomed to move in the path of fober 
and peaceable induftry, fettled in Peru; and the royal authority 
was gradually eftablilhed as firmly there as in the other Spa- 
niflr colonies. 
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A S the conquefl: of the two great empires of Mexico and 
Peru forms the moft fplendid and interefting period in 
the hiftory of America, a view of their political inftitutions, and 
a defcription of their national manners, will exhibit the human 
fpecies to the contemplation of intelligent obfervers in a very 
fingular ftage of its progrefs *. 



When compared with other parts of the New World, Mex- Mexico and 
ico and Peru may be confidered as poliflied ilates. Indead of poiiftTd^Than 
fmall, independent, hoftile tribes, ftruggling for fubfiftence 
amidft woods and marfhes, ftrangers to induftry and arts, un¬ 
acquainted with fubordination, and almod without the appear¬ 
ance of regular government, we find countries of great extent 
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fubjccled to the dominion of one fovereign, the inhabitants col- 
Icdcd together in cities, the wifdom and forefighi of rulers em¬ 
ployed in providing for the maintenance and fecurity of the 
people, tlie empire of laws in fome meafurc cftabliflicd, the 
authority of religion recognized, many of the arts eflential to 
life brought to fome degree of maturity, and the dawn of fuch 
as arc ornamental beginning to appear. 

But if the comparifon be made with the people of the an¬ 
cient continent, the inferiority of America in improvement will 
be confpicuous, and neither the Mexicans nor Teruvians 
will be entitled to rank with thofe nations which merit 
the name of civilized. They, like the rude tribes around them, 
were totally unacquainted with the ufcful metals, and the pro- 
grefs which they had made in extending their dominion over 
the animal creation was inconfiderable. The Mexicans had 
gone no farther than to tame and rear turkeys, ducks, a 
fpecies of fmall dogs, and rabbits ^ By this feeble eflay of in¬ 
genuity, the means of fubfiftence were rendered fomewhat more 
plentiful and fecure, than when men depend folely on hunting; 
but they had no idea of attempting to fubdue the more robufl 
animals, or of deriving any aid from their miniftry in carrying 
on works of labour. The Peruvians feem to have ncglcded 
the inferior animals, and had not rendered any of them domcftic 
except the duck; but they were more fortunate in taming the 
Llama, an animal peculiar to their country, in form refembling 
a camel, and of a fize fomewdut larger than a flicep. Under the 
protedion of man, this fpecies multiplied greatly. Its wool fur- 
niflicd the Peruvians with clothing, its flefti with food. It was 
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even employed as a beafl of burden, and carried a moderate 
load with much patience and docility It was never ufed for 
draught ; and the breed being confined to the mountainous 
country, its fervice, if we may judge by incidents that occur 
in the early Spanifh writers, was not very extenfive among the 
Peruvians in their original (late. 

In tracing the line by which nations proceed towards civility, 
the difeovery of the ufeful metals, and the acquifition of domi¬ 
nion over the animal creation, have been marked as fteps of ca¬ 
pital importance in their progrefs. In our continent, fociety 
continued in that (late which is denominated barbarous, long 
after men had attained both, i -ven with all that command over 
nature which thefe confer, many ages euipfe, before indufiry be¬ 
comes foperfciR as to render fii!)iificnce fccurc, before the arts that 
fupply the wants and furnhh the accominod.itions of life arc 
invented, and before any idea is conceived of the various infli- 
tutions requifitc in a well oidcrcd fociety. The Mexicans and 
Peruvians, without knowledge of the ufeful metals, or the aid 
of doraedic animals, laboured under difadvantages which mull 
have greatly retarded their progrefs, and in their higheft date 
of improvement, their power was fo limited, and their opera¬ 
tions fo feeble, that they can hardly be confidered as having 
advanced beyond the infancy of civil life. 

After this general obfervation concerning the mod fingu- 
lar and didinguifliing circumdance in the date of both the great 
empires in America, I fliall endeavour to give fuch a view of 
the conditiuion and interior police of each, as may enable us to 


* Vega, p. I. lib, vii^ c. lO. Zarate, lib, i. c. 14, 
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^ VI? ^ afcertain their place in the political fcale, to allot them their 
i. ,_i proper flation between the rude tribes in the New World, and 
the poliflicd flates of the ancient, and to determine how far 
tlicy had rifen above the former, as well as how much they 
fell below the latter. 
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Mlixico was firft fubjcfled to the Spanifh crown. But 
our accpiaintancc with its laws and manners is not, from 
that circumfiancc, more complete. What I have remark¬ 
ed concerning the defective and inaccurate information on 
which we muft rely with refpe£l to the condition and cuftoma 
of the favage tribes in America, may be applied likewife to our 
knowledge of the Mexican empire. Cortes, and the rapacious 
adventurers who accompanied him, had not leifure or capacity 
to enrich either civil or natural hiftory with new obfervations. 
They undertook their expedition in queft of one object, and 
feem hardly to have turned their eyes towards any other. Or, 
if during fome fhort interval of tranquillity, when the occupa¬ 
tions of war ccafed, and the ardour of plunder was fufpended, 
the inftitutions and manners of the people whom they had in¬ 
vaded drew their attention, the inquiries of illiterate foldiers 
w’cre conducted with fo little fagacity and precifion, that the 
accounts given by them of the policy and order eilabliflied in 
the Mexican monarchy are fuperficial, confufed, and inexpli¬ 
cable. It is rather from incidents which they relate occafion- 
ally, than from their own dedu<!^ions and remarks, that we are 
enabled to form fome idea of the genius and manners of that 
people. The obfeurity in which the ignorance of its con¬ 
querors involved the annals of Mexico, was augmented by the 
fuperftition of ihofc who fuccceded them. As the memory of 
paft events was preferved among the Mexicans by figures 
5 painted 
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painted on fkins, on cotton cloth, or on the bark of trees, the ^ 

early nnlfionaries, unable to comprclicnd their meaning, and <- 

ftruck with their uncouth forms, concSived them to be monu¬ 
ments of idolatry whicli ought to be deftroyed, in order to fa¬ 
cilitate the converfion of the Indians. In obedience to an edidt 
iffued by Juan deZummaraga, a Francifean monk, the firftbifliop 
of Mexico, all thofe records of the ancient Mexican ftory were 
colledI:ed and committed to the flames. In confequence of this 
fanatical zeal of the monks who firft vifited New Spain, and 
which their fucceflbrs foon began to lament, whatever know- 
ledge of remote events fuch rude monuments contained was 
entirely loft, and no information remained concerning the an¬ 
cient revolutions and policy of the empire, but what was de¬ 
rived from tradition, or from fomc fragments of their hiftorical 
paintings that efcaped the barbarous refearches of Zummaraga 
From the experience of all nations it is manifeft, that the me¬ 
mory of paft tranfadtions can neither be long preferved, nor be 
tranfmitted with any fidelity by tradition. The Mexican paint¬ 
ings which are fuppofed to have ferved as annals of their em¬ 
pire, are few in number, and of ambiguous meaning. Thus 
amidft the uncertainty of the former, and the obfeurity of the 
latter, we muft glean what intelligence can be colledled from 
the fcanty materials fcattered in the Spanifh writers. 


According to the account of the Mexicans themfelvcs, 
their empire was not of long duration. Their country, as they 
relate, was originally pofleiTcd, rather than peopled, by finall 
independent tribes, whofe mode of life and manners refembled 
thofe of the rudeft favages which we have deferibed. But 
about a period correfponding to the beginning of the tenth 
century in the Chriftian aera, feveral tribes moved in fucccflive 
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migrations from unknown regions towards the north and north- 
well, and fettled in different provinces of jhiabac, the ancient 
name of New Spain. Thefc, more civilized than the original 
inhabitants, began to form them to the arts of focial life. At 
length, towards the commencement of the thirteenth century, 
the Mexicans, a people more polilhed than any of the former, 
advanced from the border of the Californian gulf, and took 
ptiffelfion of the plains adjacent to a great lake near the centre 
of the country. After refiding there about fifty years, they 
founded a town, fince diftinguiflied by the name of MexlcOt 
which from humble beginnings foon grew to be tile moffc con- 
fidcrable city in the New World. The Mexicans, long after 
they were eftabliflied in their new poffeffions, continued, like 
other martial tribes in America, unacquainted with regal do¬ 
minion, and were governed in peace and condufled in war by 
fuch as were entitled to pre-eminence by their wifdom or their 
valour. IJut among them, as in other ftates whofe power and 
territories become extcnfivc, the fupreme authority centred at 
lafl in a finglc perfon ; and when the Spaniards under Cortes 
invaded the country, Montezuma was the ninth monarch in 
order wdio had fwayed the Mexican feeptre, not by hereditary 
right, but by cleiflion. 

SrcH is the traditional tale of the Mexicans concerning the 
progrefs of their own empire. According to this, its duration 
was very fliort. From the firfl migration of their parent tribe, 
tlicy can reckon little more than three hundred years. From the 
ePiablifhmcnt of monarchical government, not above a hundred 
.and thirty years, according to one accountor a hundred 
and ninety feven, according to another computation * had 
tlapfcd. If, on one hand, w'e fuppofe the Mexican ftate to 

Ac'’ft Iliil. lib. vii. c. S, ^c. ' rurth:s Pilgr. iii. p. 1068, 
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have been of higher antiquity, and to have fubfifled during 
fuch a length of time as the Spanifh accounts of its civilizatioa 
would naturally lead us to conclude, it is difficult to conceive 
how, among a people who pofTefled the art of recording events 
by pi<fiures, and who confidered it as an efiential part of 
their national education, to teach their children to repeat the 
hiftorical fongs which celebrated the exploits of their ancef- 
tors the knowledge of paft tranfaf^ions fliould be fo flendcr 
and limited. If, on the other hand, we adopt their own fyftcm 
with refpedl fo the antiquities of thejir nation, it is no Icfs dif¬ 
ficult to account either for that improved ftate of fociety, or for 
the extenfive dominion to which their empire had attained, 
when firft vifited by the Spaniards. The infancy of nations is 
fo long, and, even when every circumflance is favourable to 
their progrefs, they advance fo flowly towards any maturity of 
ftrength or policy, that the recent origin of the Mexicans feems 
to be a ftrong prefumption of exaggeration, in the fplendid 
deferiptions which have been given of their government and 
manners. 

But it is not by theory or conjectures that hiftory decides, 
with regard to the ftate or charafter of nations. It produces 
faCts as the foundation of every judgment which it ventures to 
pronounce. In collecting thofe which muft regulate our opi¬ 
nion in the prefent inquiry, fome occur that fuggeft an idea 
of confiderable progrefs in civilization in the Mexican empire, 
and others which feem to indicate that it had advanced but 
little beyond the favage tribes around it. Both lhall be exhi¬ 
bited to the view of the reader, that, from comparing them, he 
may determine on which fide the evidence preponderates. 
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® VI? ^ right of private property was perfedly underilood, and 

--- eftabliflied in its full extent. Among feveral favage tribes, 

proper'fy'fuUy we havc fcen, that the idea of a title to the feparate and 
eftdbhfhcd. cxclufivc polTeffion of any object was hardly known; and 
that among all, it was extremely limited and ill-defined. But 
in Mexico, where agriculture and induftry had made fbme 
progrefs, the diftindion between real and moveable poffef- 
fions, between property in land and property in goods, had 
taken place. Both might be transferred from one perfon 
to another by fale or barter; both might defcend by inhe¬ 
ritance. Every perfon who could be denominated a free man 
had property in land. This, however, they held by various 
tenures. Some pofTefled it in full right, and it defcended to 
their heirs. The title of others to their lands was derived from 


the office or dignity which they enjoyed ; and when deprived of 
the latter, they loft pofTeffion of the former. Both thefe modes 
of occupying land were deemed noble, and peculiar to citizens 
of the higheft clafs. The tenure, by which the great body of 
the people held their property, was very different. In every 
diftridt a certain quantity of land was meafured out, in propor¬ 
tion to the number of families. This was cultivated by the 
joint labour of the whole; its produce was depofited in a com¬ 
mon ftorehoufe, and divided among them according to their 
rcfpcdlive exigencies. The members of the Calpulke^ or affo- 
ciations, could not alienate their lhare of the common eftatc; 


it was an indivifible permanent property, deftined for the fup- 
port of their families In confequence of this diftribution of 
the territory of the ftate, every maii had an intereft in its wel¬ 
fare, and the happinefs of the individual was connedled with 
the public fecurity. 


r Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 15. Torqaem. Mon, Ind. lib. xsv. c. 7. Corita, MS, 
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The number and greatnefs of the cities in the Mexican em¬ 
pire is one of the moft ilriking circumftances, that diftinguiih it 
from thofe nations in America which we have already defcribcd. 
While fociety continues in a rude ftate, the wants of men are 
fo few, and they ftand fq little in need of mutual affiftance, 
that their inducements to crowd together are extremely feeble. 
Their induftry at the fame time is fo imperfod, that it can¬ 
not fecure fubfiftence for any confiderable number of fami¬ 
lies fettled in one fpot. They live difperfed, at this period, 
from choice gs well as from neceffity, or at the utmoft alTemblc 
in fmall hamlets on the banks of the river which fupplies them 
with food, or on the border of fome plain left open by nature, 
or cleared by their own labour. The Spaniards, accuflomed 
to this mode of habitation among all the favage tribes with 
which they were then acquainted, were aftoni/hed, On entering 
New Spain, to find the natives refiding in towns of fuch extent 
as refembled thofe of Europe. In the firft fervour of their ad¬ 
miration, they compared Zempoalla, though a town only of 
the fecond or third fize, to the cities of greateft note in their 
own country. When, afterwards, they vifited in fucceflion 
Tlafcala, Cholula, Tacuba, Tezeuco, and Mexico itfelf, their 
amazement increafed fo much, that it.led them to convey ideas 
of their magnitude and populoufnefs bordering on what is in¬ 
credible. Even where there is leifure for obfeAration, and no 
intereft that leads to deceive, conjedural eftimates of the num¬ 
ber of people in cities are extremely loofe, and ufually much 
exaggerated. It is not furprifing, then, that Cortes and his 
companions, little accuftomed to fuch computations, and power¬ 
fully tempted to magnify, in order to exalt the merit of their 
own difeoveries and conquefts, Ihould have been betrayed into 
this common error, and have raifed their deferiptions confi- 
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B OjO ^ derably above truth. For this reafon, fome coahderable abate- 

V - « ment ought to be made from their calculation of the number 
of inhabitants in the Mexican cities, and we may fix the flan- 
dard of their population much lower than they have done; but 
ftill they will appear to be cities of fuch confequence, as are not 
to be found but among people who have made fome confiderable 
progrefs in the arts of focial life *. 

The fepara- The feparation of profeflions among the Mexicans is a 
fyraptom of improvement no lefs remarkable. ^Arts, in the 
early ages of fociety, are fo few and fo fimple, that each man 
is fufiiciently mafter of them all, to gratify every demand of 
his own limited defires. The favage can form his bow, point 
his arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his canoe, without call¬ 
ing in the aid of any hand more ikilful than his own. Time 
muft have augmented the wants of men, and ripened their in¬ 
genuity, before the productions of art become fo complicated 
in their ftruCture, or fo curious in their fabric, that a particular 
courfe of education is requifite towards forming the artificer to 
expertnefs in contrivance and workmanlhip. In proportion as 
refinement fpreads, the diftinCHon of profeflions increafes, and 
they branch out into more numerous and minute fubdivifions. 
Among the Mexicans, this feparation of the arts neceflTary in. 
life had taken'place to a confiderable extent. The fundions 
of the mafon, the weaver, the goldfmith, the painter, and of 
feveral other crafts, were carried on by cUflFerent perfons. Each 
was regularly inftruCIed in his calling. To it alone his induftry 
was confined; and by afliduous application to one objeCI, to¬ 
gether with the perfevering patience peculiar to Americans, 
their artizans attained to a degree of neatnefs and perfe<Ction in 


• See NOTE XLIX. 
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work far beyond what could have been expected from the rude ® 00 K 
tools which they employed. Their various productions were >, ..j 

brought into commerce; and by the exchange of them in the 
dated markets held in the cities, their mutual wants were fup- 
plied % ill fuch orderly intcrcourfe as characterizes an improved 
date of fociety. 


The diftinCtion of ranks edablhhed in the Mexican empire Thediainc. 

• * f 1 a 

is the next circumftance that merits attention. In furveying ** 
the favage tribes of America) we obferved, that confeioufnefs 
of equality^ and impatience of fubordinationi are fentiments 
natural to man in the infancy of civil life. During peace, the 
authority of a fuperior is hardly felt among them, and even in 
war it is but little acknowledged. Strangers to the idea of 


property, the difference in condition refulting from it is un¬ 
known. Birth or titles confer no pre-eminence; it is only by 
perfonal merit and accompliihments that it can be acquired. 
The form of fociety was very diiferent among the Mexicans. 
The great body of the people were in a mod humiliating (late. 
A confiderable number, known by the name of Ma-j/eques^ 
nearly refembled in condition thofe peafants who, under va¬ 
rious denominations, were confidered, during the prevalence 
of the feudal fydem, as inftruments of labour attached to the foil. 


The Mayeques could not change their place of r^hdence without 
permilGon of the fuperior on whom they depended. They were 
conveyed, together with the lands on which they were fettled, 
from one proprietor to another; and were bound to cultivate 
the grounds and to perform feveral kinds of fervile work *. 


* Cortes Relat. ap Ramud ii{. 239, &c. Com. Cron. c. 79. Torquena. lib. xiii, 
c. 34. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 15, &c. ' Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. 

c. 17. Corita, MS. 
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* VI? Others were reduced to the loweft form of fubje^ion, that of 

I domeftic fervitudc, and fell the utmoft rigour of that wretched'^ 

ftate. Their condition was held to be fo vile, and their lives 
deemed to be of fo little value, that a perfon who killed one of 
thofe flaves was not fubjedted to any punilhmentEven thofe 
confidered as freemen were treated by their haughty lords as beings 
of an inferior fpecies. The nobles, poffefled of ample territories, 
were divided into various claffes, to each of which peculiar titles 
of honour belonged. Some of thefe titles, like their lands, de- 
feended from father to fon in perpetual fucceilion. Others were 
annexed to particular offices, or conferred during life as marks 
of perfonal diftindlion The monarch, exalted above all, en¬ 
joyed extenfive power, and fupreme dignity. Thus the dif- 
tinftion of ranks was completely eftabliffied, in a line of re¬ 
gular fubordination, reaching from the higheft to the loweft 
member of the community. Each of thefe knew what he could 
claim, and what he owed. The people, who were not allowed 
to wear a drefs of the fame fafhion, or to dwell in houfes of a 
form fimilar to thofe of the nobles, accofted them with the moft 
fubmiffive reverence. In the prefence of their fovereign, they 
durft not lift their eyes from the ground, or look him in the 
face The nobles themfelves, when admitted to an audience 
of their fovereign, entered bare-footed, in mean garments, 
and, as his flaves, paid him homage approaching to adoration. 
This refpeift due from inferiors to thofe above them in rank, 
was eftabliihed with fuch ceremonious accuracy, that it incor¬ 
porated with their language, and influenced its genius and 
idiom. The Mexican tongue abounded in expreffions of re¬ 
verence and courtefy. The ftile and appellations, ufed in the 

Herrera, dec. 3, lib. if. c. 7. * Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 15. 

Corita, MS. " Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 14. 
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.intercourfe between equals, wojuld have been fo unbecoming 
in the mouth of one in a lower fphere, when he accofted a 
perfon in higher rank, as to be deemed an infultIt is only 
in focieties, which time and the inditution of regular govern¬ 
ment have moulded into form, that we find fuch an orderly 
arrangement of men int 5 different ranks, and fuch nice atten¬ 
tion paid to their various rights. 

The fpirit of the Mexicans, thus familiarized and bended 
to fubordination, was prepared for fubmitting to monarchical 
government. But the deferiptions of their policy and laws, by 
the Spaniards who overturned them, arc fo inaccurate and 
contradictory, that it is difficult to delineate the form of their 
conftitution with any precifion. Sometimes they reprefent 
the monarchs of Mexico as abfolute, deciding according to 
their pleafure, with refped: to every operation of the ftate. 
On other occafions, we difeover the traces of eftablifhed cuf- 
toms and laws, framed in order to circumferibe the power 
of the crown, and we meet with rights and privileges of the 
nobles which feem to be oppofed as barriers againfl its en¬ 
croachments; This appearance of inconfiftency has arifen 
from inattention to the innovations of Montezuma upon the 
Mexican policy. His afpiring ambition fubverted the ancierK 
fyftem of government, and introduced a purodefpotifm. He 
difregarded their laws, violated their privileges, and reduced 
his fubjeds of every order to the level of flaves ®. The 
chiefs, or nobles of the firft rank, fubmitted to the yoke with 
fuch reluctance, that, from impatience to ihake it off, and hope 
of recovering theiroriginal rights, many of them courted the 

" See NOTE L, ® Heiteta, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. Torquetn. 

lib. ii. c. 69. 
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^ protcdion of Cortes, and joined a foreign power againfl; their 

—» domeftic oppreifor ^ It is not then under the reign of Monte¬ 
zuma, hut under thofc of his predecclfors, that we can difeo- 
ver what was the original form and genius of Mexican policy. 
From the foundation of the monarchy to the elc<Rion of Mon¬ 
tezuma, it fccins to have fubfiAcd with little variation. That 
body of citizens, which may be diAinguiflied by the name of 
nobility, formed the chief and mofl: rcfpe£lable order in the 
flalc. I’hey were of various ranks, as has already been ob- 
ferved, and their honours were acquired and tranfmjtted in dif¬ 
ferent manners. Their number feems to have been great. Ac¬ 
cording to an author accuftomed to examine with attention 
what he relates, there were in the Mexican empire thirty of 
this order, each of whom had in his territories about a hun¬ 
dred thoufand people, and fubordinate to thefe, there were 
about three thoufand nobles of a lower clafsThe territories 
belonging to the chiefs of Tezeuco and Tacuba, were hardly 
inferior in extent to thofe of the Mexican monarchEach of 
thefe poffeffed complete territorial jurifdi^ion, and levied taxes 
from their own vaffals. But all followed the ftandard of 
Mexico in war, ferving with a number of men in proportion 
to their domain, and moft of them paid tribute to its monarch 
as their fuperior lord. 

In tracing thofe great lines of the Mexican conftitution, an 
image of feudal policy in its moft rigid form rifes to view, 
and we difeern its three diftinguiftiing charaderiftics, a no¬ 
bility pofieffing almoft independent authority, a people de- 


f Herrera, dec. 2, lib. v. c. 10, ii. Torquem. lib. iv. c. 49. 

' Herrera, dec. 2. lib. viii. c. 12, ^ Torquem. lib. ii. c. 57. Corita, MS. 
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prefled into the loweft ftate of fubjcclion, and a king cntruflcd K. 

with the executive power of the ftate. Its fpirit and principles <■_,- 

feem to have operated in the New World in the fame manner, 
as in the ancient. The jurifdi^lion of tire crown was extremely 
limited. All real and effe^live authority was retained by the 
Mexican nobles in their ^own hands, and the fliadow of it 
only left to the king. Jealous to excefs of their own rights, 
they guarded with moft vigilant anxiety againft the encroach¬ 
ments of their fovereigns. By a fundamental law of the em¬ 
pire, it was provided that the king fliould not determine con¬ 
cerning any point of general importance* without the appro¬ 
bation of a council compofed of the prime nobility *. Unlefs 
he obtained their confent he could not engage the nation in 
war, nor could he difpofe of the moft confiderable branch of the 
public revenue at pleafure, it was appropriated to certain pur- 
pofes from which it could not be diverted by the regal autho¬ 
rity In order to fccure full effect to thofc conftitutional re- 
ftraints, the Mexican nobles did not permit their crown to 
defeend by inheritance, but difpofed of it by eledion. The 
right of eledion feems to have been originally vefted in the 
whole body of nobility, but was afterwards committed to fix 
eledors, of whom the Chiefs of Tczeuco and Tacuba were 
always two. From refped for the family of their monarchs, 
the choice fell generally upon foine perfon fprung from it. 

But as the adivity and valour of their prince ’was of greater 
moment to a people perpetually engaged in war, than a ftrid 
adherence to the order of birth, collaterals of mature age or 
diftinguiflied merit were often preferred to thofe who were 


» Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii, c. 19. Id. dec. 3. lib. iv. c, i6. Corita, MS. 
‘ Ibid. c. 17. 
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nearer the throne in dirctJI: defcent“. To this maxim, in their 
policy, the Mexicans appear to be indebted for fuch a fuccef- 
fion of able and warlike princes, as railed their empire in a 
lliort period to that extraordinary height of power, which it 
had attained when Cortes landed in New Spain. 

While the jurifdit^ion of the MeYcican roonarchs continued 
to be limited, it is probable that it was exercifed with little 
oflcn'afion. But as their authority became more extenhve, the 
fplendour of their government augmented. It was in this laft 
Rate that the Spaniards beheld it, and ftruck with <he appear¬ 
ance of Montezuma’s court, they deferibe its pomp at great 
length, and with much admiration. The number of his at¬ 
tendants, the order, the filence, and the reverence with which 
they ferved him ; the vaft extent of his royal manfion, the 
variety of its apartments allotted to different officers, and the 
oftentation with which his grandeur was difplayed, whenever 
he permitted his fubjeCls to behold him, feem to refemble the 
magnificence of the ancient monarchies in Afia, rather than the 
fimpUcity of the infant Rates in the New World. 

But it was not in the mere parade of royalty that the Mex¬ 
ican potentates exhibited their power, they manifeRed it more 
beneficially in the order and regularity with which they con- 
dudled the internal adminiRration and police of their domi¬ 
nions. Complete jurifdidion, civil as well as criminal, over its 
own imihediate yaffals, was veRed in the crown. Judges were 
appointed for each department, and if we may rely on the ac¬ 
count which the Spanifh writers give of the maxims and laws 


" AcoiU, lib, vi. €. 24. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c* 13, Corita, MS. 
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Upon wlilch they founded their dccifions with refpciSl to the ^ ^ 

diftrihution of property and the punirtiment of crimes, juflicc v——v—^ 
was adminiftered in the Mexican empire, with a degree of order 
and equity, refembling what takes place in focieties highly ci¬ 
vilized. 

Their attention in providing for the fupport of govern- Provifionfor 
ment was not lefs fagacious. Taxes were laid upon land, upon 
the acquifitions of indiiftry, and upon commodities of every 
kind expofed to fale in the public markets. I'licfc duties, 
though confiderable, were not arbitrary, or unequal. They 
wereimpofed according to eftablilhed rules, and each knew what 
fhare of the common burden he had to bear. As the ufc of 
money was unknown, all the taxes were paid in kind, and thus 
not only the natural produ£lions of all the different provinces 
in the empire, but every fpecies of manufafturc, and every 
work of ingenuity and art were colledled in the public ftore- 
houfes. From thofe the emperor fupplied his numerous train 
of attendants in peace, and his armies during war, with food, 
with cloaths, and ornaments. People of inferior condition, 
neither pofTcfTing land nor engaged in commerce, were bound 
to the performance of various fcrvices. By their ftated la¬ 
bour the crown-lands were cultivated, public works were 
carried on, and the various houfes belonging, to the emperor 
were built, and kept in repair 

The improved Hate of government among the Mexicans is con- Their police, 
fpicuous not only in points eflential to the being of a well-ordered 
fociety, but in fcveral regulations of inferior confcquence with 


* Herrera, dec. z. lib. vii. c. 13* dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 16, 17. See NOTE Lf. 
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® o O K reifped to police. The inftitution, which 1 have already mention- 

V I »• ^ 

Y——^ cd, of public couriers, Rationed at proper intervals, to convey 
intelligence from one part of the empire to the other, was a 
refinement in police not introduced into any kingdom of Eu¬ 
rope at that period. The ftrudture of the capital city in a 
lake, with artificial dykes, and caufew^ys of great length, which 
ferved as avenues to it from different quarters, ereded in the water 
with no lefs ingenuity than labour. Teems to be an idea that 
could not have occurred to any but a civilized people. The 
fame obfervation may be applied to the llrufture of the aque¬ 
ducts, or conduits, by which they conveyed a ftream of frefli 
water, from a cbnfiderablc diftance, into the city, along one 
of the caufeways *. The appointment of a confidcrable num¬ 
ber of perfons to clean the ftrects, to light them by fires kin¬ 
dled in different places, and to patrole as watchmen during the 
night difeovers a degree of attention which even poliflied 
nations are late in acquiring. 

Tiicirarts. The progrcfs of the Mcxicaiis in various arts Is confidered 
as the moft decifive proof of their fuperior refinement. Cortes, 
and the early Spanifh authors, deferibe this with rapture, and 
maintain, that the moft celebrated European artifts could not 
furpafs or even equal them in ingenuity and neatnefs of work- 
manftiip. They reprefented men, animals, and other objects, 
by fuch a difpofition of various coloured feathers, as is faid to 
have produced all the eflcCls of light and fliadc, and to have 
imitated nature with truth and delicacy. Their ornaments of 
gold and filver have been deferibed to be of a fabric no lefs 
curious. But in forming any idea, from general delcrip- 

* Sec NOTE Lfl. r Hcrrcn, d«c. z. lib. vni. c. 4. Torribio, MS. 
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lions, concerning the ftate of arts among nations iniperfeflly 
|)oliI}ied, wc are extremely ready to err. In examining the 
works of people whofe advances in improvement are nearly the 
fame with our own, we vjew them with a critical, and often 
with a jealous eye. Whereas, when confeious of our own fu- 
periority, we furvey the ^ts of nations comparatively rude, 
we arc aftonifhed at works executed by them under fuch ma- 
nifeft diladvantages, and in the warmth of our admiration, 
are apt to reprefent them as productions more finifhed than 
they really are. To the influence of this illufion, without 
fuppofing any intention to deceive, we may impute the exagge¬ 
ration of fomc Spanifh authors, in their accounts of the Mex¬ 
ican arts. 

It is not from thofe delcriptipns, but from confidering fuch 
fpecimens of their arts as are ftill preferved, that we mufl; de¬ 
cide concerning their degree of merit. As the fliip in which 
Cortes fent to Charles V. the moft curious productions of the 
Mexican artifans, which were collected by the Spaniards when 
they firft pillaged the empire, was taken by a French corfair % 
the remains of their ingenuity are lefs numerous than thofe of 
the Peruvians. Whether any of their works with feathers, in 
imitation of painting, be ftill extant in Spain, I have not 
learned ; but many of their ornaments in gold^ and filver, as 
wtII as various utenfils employed in common life, are dcpofitcd 
in the magnificent cabinet of natural and artificial productions, 
lately opened by the king of Spain; and I am informed by 
perlous on whofe judgment and tafte I can rely, that thefc boaR- 
ed efforts of their art are uncouth reprefentations of common 
objects, or very coarfe images of the human and fome animal 
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® ^ forms, deftitiitc of grace and propriety The juftnefs of thcfc 

^ obfervations is confirmed by infpe^ling the wooden prints or 

copper-plates of their paintings, which have been publilhed by 
various authors. In them every figure of men, of quadrupeds, 
or birds, as well as every reprefentation of inanimated nature, 
is extremely rude and aukward. ^The hardeft Egyptian ftile, 
ftiff and imperfed; as it was, is more elegant. The fcrawls of 
children delineate objedls almoft as accurately. 

. But however low the Mexican paintings may be ranked, 
when viewed merely as works of art, a very different Ration 
belongs to them, when confidered as the records of their coun¬ 
try, as hiftorical monuments of its policy and tranfaftions; 
and they become curious as well as interefting obje£ls of atten¬ 
tion. The nobleft and moft beneficial invention of which hu¬ 
man ingenuity can boaR, is that of writing. But the firR eflays 
of this art, which hath contributed more than alh'others to the 
improvement of the fpecies, were very rude, and it advanced 
towards perfedlion flowly, and by a gradual progreflion. When 
the warrior, eager for fame, wifhed to tranfmit fome knowledge 
of his exploits to fucceeding ages; when the gratitude of a peo¬ 
ple to their fovereign prompted them to hand down an account of 
his beneficent deeds to poRerity; the firR method of accomplifhing 
this, that feems to have occurred to them, was to delineate, in 
the beR manner they could, figures reprefenting the adlion of 
which they were folicitous to preferve the memory. Of this, 
which has very properly been called ptiiure^uuritmg % we find 
traces among fome of the mofl favage tribes of America. When 
a leader returns from the field, he Rrips a tree of its bark, and 

• See NOTE LIII. * Divine Legat. of Mofes, iii. 73. 
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with red paint fcratches upon it fomc uncouth figures, which ^ 0^0 K 
reprefent the order of his march, the number of his followers, 
the enemy whom he attacked, the fcalps and captives which, 
he brought home. To thofe fimple annals he trufts for renown, 
and foothes himfelf wiil^- hope that by their means he fliall 
receive praife from the wajrriors of future times 

Compared with thofe aukward effays of their favage coun¬ 
trymen, the paintings of the Mexicans may be confulcrcd as 
works of compofition and defign. They were not acquainted, 
it is true, >^ith any other method of recording trailfadions, 
than that of delineating the objedls which they wiihed to re¬ 
prefent. But they could exhibit a more complex feries of events 
in progreflive order, and deferibe, by a proper difpofition of 
figures, the occurrences of a king*s reign from his acceflion to 
his death ; the progrefs.of an infant’s education from its birth 
until it attained to the years of maturity ; the different recom- 
pences and marks of diftin£lion conferred upon warriors, in 
proportion to the exploits which they had performed. Some 
fingular fpecimens of this piijlure-writing have been preferved, 
which are juftly confidered as the raoft curious monuments of 
art brought from the New World. The mofl valuable of thefe 
was publilhed by Purchas in fixty-fix plates. It is divided 
into three parts. The firft contains the hiftory of the Mexican 
empire under its ten monarchs. The fccond is a tribute-roll, 
reprefenting what each conquered town paid into the royal 
treafury. The third is a code of their inflitutions, domeftic, 
political, and military. Another fpecimen of Mexican paint¬ 
ing has been publiflied in thirty-two plates, by the prefent 

< Sir W. Johnibn Philof. TranfaA. vol. Ixiii. p. 143. Mem. de la Hontan. ii. 191. 

Lafitau, Mceurs de Sauv. ii. 43. 
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® o K archbifhop of Toledo. To both arc annexed a full explana¬ 
tion of what the figures were intended to reprefent* which 
was obtained by the Spaniards from Indians well acquainted 
with their own arts. The ftyle of painting in all thefe is the 
fame. They reprefent things^ not wo!‘'ds. They exhibit images 
to the eye, not ideas to the undcrftajlding. They may, there¬ 
fore, be confidered as the earliefl: and moft imperfedt eflay of 
men in their progrefs towards difeovering the art of writing. 
The defeats in this mode of recording tranfa<Slions muft have 
been early felt. To paint every occurrence was, from its na¬ 
ture, a very tedious operation; and as affairs became more 
complicated, and events multiplied in any focicty, its annals 
muft have fwelled to an enormous bulk. Bcfidcs this, no ob- 
jed:s could be delineated but thofe of fenfe; the conceptions of 
the mind had no corporeal form, and as long as pi<fture-writ¬ 
ing could not convey an idea of thefe, it muft have been a 
very imperfed; art. The neceflity of improvingjt muft have 
roared and fharpened invention, and the human mind holding 
the fame courfe in the New World as in the Old, might have 
advanced by the fame fucceffive fteps, firft, from an adfual 
pi£lure to the plain hieroglyphic j next, to the allegorical fym- 
bol, then to the arbitrary chara<fter; until, at length, an al-* 
phabet of letters was difeovered* capable of exprefting all the 
Variety of combinations of (bund employed in fpeech. In the 
paintings of the Mexicans we, accordingly, perceive, that this 
progrefs was begun among them. Upon an attentive infpec- 
tion of the plates, which I have mentioned, we may obferve 
fome approach to the plain or fimple hieroglyphic, where fome 
principal part or circumftance in the fubjed is made to ftand 
for the whole. In the annals of their kings, publiihed by 
Purchas, the towns conquered by each are uniformly repre- 
c rented 
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Tented in the fame manner by a rude delineation of a houfc; book 
but ill order to point out the particular towns which fubmitted v — / 
to their victorious arms, peculiar emblems, fometiraes natural 
objeds, and fometimes artificial figures, are employed. In the 
tribute-roll, publiflied by, the archbilhop of Toledo, the hoiile, 
which was properly the fidure of the town, is omitted, and 
the emblem alone is employed to reprefent it. They feem even 
to have made Tome advances beyond this, towards the ufc of 
the more figurative and fanciful hieroglyphic. In order to 
defcribe a rponarch, who had enlarged his dominions by force 
of arms, they painted a target ornamented with darts, and 
placed it between him and thofe towns which he fuhdued. But 
it is only in one inftance, the notation of numbers, that 
wc difeern any attempt to exhibit ideas which had no 
corporeal form. They had invented artificial marks, or Ji^ns 
fjJconvenlioHt for this purpofe. By means of thefe, tlicy com- 

A 

puted the years of their kings reigns, as well as the amount 
of tribute to be paid into the royal treafury. The figure of a 
circle reprefented unit, and in finall numbers, the computa¬ 
tion was made by repeating it. Larger numbers were ex- 
prefled by a peculiar mark, and they had fuch as denoted all 
integral numbers from twenty to eight thoufand. Tlic fiiort 
duration of their empire prevented the Mexicans from advan¬ 
cing farther in that long courfc which condiidTs men from the 
labour of delineating real objcdls, to the fmipllclty and cafe of 
alphabetic writing. Their records, notwlthftandlng Tome dawn 
of fuch ideas as might have led to a more perfeCl llyle, can be 
confidered as noiliing more than a fpccics of pidure writing, fo 
far improved as to mark their fuperiority over the lavage 
tribes of America, but fiill fo defedive as to prove that they had 
VoL. II. P p not 
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B 0 0 K not proceeded far beyond the firft*ftage in that progrefs which 
" » muft be completed, before any people can be ranked among 

poliflied nations 


Their mode 
of computing 
time. 


Their mode of computing time maybe confidered as a more 
decilive evidence of their progrefs in^improvement. They di¬ 
vided their year into eighteen months, each confifting of twenty 
days, amounting in all to three hundred and fixty. But as they 
obferved that the courfe of the fun was not completed in that 
time, they added five days to the year. Thefe, which were 
properly intercalary days, they termed fupernumerary or nvajle ; 
and as they did not belong to any month, no work was done, 
and no facred rite performed on them; they were devoted 
wholly to feftivity and paftimeThis near approach to phi- 
lofophical accuracy is a remarkable proof that the Mexicans 
had bellowed feme attention upon inquiries and fpeculations, 
to which men in a. very rude ftate never turn their thoughts. 


Fa^l3 indicat* 
ing a ftnall 
progrefs in ci¬ 
vilization. 


Such are the moll ftriking particulars in the manners and 
policy of the Mexicans, which exhibit them to view as a people 
confiderably refined. From other circumftances, one is apt to 
fufpe£l that their charatSler, and many of their inllitutions, did 
not differ greatly from thofe of the other inhabitants of Ame¬ 


rica. 


Their wars LiKE tlic tudc tribcs around them, the Mexicans were in- 
fcrocious.''^^ celfantly engaged in war, and the motives which prompted them 
to hoftility feem to have been the fame. They fought, in order 
to gratify their vengeance, by fhedding the blood of their ene- 


- See NOTE LIV. 
1 


^ Acofta, lib. vi. c. 2. 
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mies. In battle they were .chiefly intent on taking prifoncrs, * 
and it was by the number of thefe that they eftimated the glory v 
of vidlory. No captive was ever ranfomed or fpared. All were 
facrificed without mercy^and their flefh devoured with the fame 
barbarous joy as among me fiercefl favages. On ibme occaflons 
it rofe to even wilder excejfes. Their principal warriors covered 
themfelves with the Ikins of the unhappy vidims which they 
had flain» and danced about the flreets, boafting of their own 
valour, and exulting over their enemies Even in their civil 
inftitutions we difeover traces of that barbarous difpofition 
which their*fyftem of war infpired. The four chief counfellora 
of the empire were diftinguilhed by atrocious titles, which 
could have been aifumed only by a people who delighted in 
blood This ferocity of charader prevailed among all the na¬ 
tions of New Spain. The Tlafcalans, the people of Mechoacaii, 
and other ftates at enmity with the Mexicans, delighted equally 
in war, and treated their prifoners with the fame cruelty. In 
proportion as mankind combine in focial union, and live under 
the influence of equal laws and regular policy, their manners 
foften, fentiments of humanity arife, and the rights of the fpe- 
cies come to be underftood. The fiercenefs of war abates, and 
even while engaged in hoftility, men remember what they owe 
one to another. The favage fights to deftroy, the citizen to 
conquer. The former neither pities nor fparos, the latter has 
acquired fenfibility that tempers his rage. To this fenfibility 
the Mexicans feem to have been perfed ftrangers, and among 
them war was carried on with fo much of its original barbarity, 
that we cannot but fufped their degree of civilization to have 
been very imperfed. 

^ Herrera, dec. 3, lii). ii. 0.15. (lOin. t'hron. c, 117. c See NOTF. LV. 
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Their funeral rites were not lefs bloody than thofe of the 
moft favage tribes. On the death of any diftinguiThed perfon- 
age, efpecially of the Emperor, a certain number of his attend¬ 
ants were chofen to accompany him^ to the other world, and 
thofe unfortunate vidims were put death without mercy, and 
buried in the fame tomb (: 

Though their agriculture was more extenfive than that of 
the roving tribes who trufted chiefly to their bow for food, it 
(eems not to have fupplied them with fuch fubfiftfnee as men 
require when engaged in efforts of active induftry. The Spa¬ 
niards appear not to have been ftruck with any fuperiority of 
the Mexicans over the other people of America in bodily vi¬ 
gour. Both, according to their obfervation, were of fuch a. 
feeble frame as to be unable to endure fatigue, and the ftrength- 
of one Spaniard exceeded that of feveral Indians. This they 
imputed to their fcanty diet, on poor fare, fufEcient to preferve 
life, but not to give firmnefs to the confl.itutIon *. Such a remark, 
could hardly have been made with refped to any people fur-> 
nifhed plentifully with the necefiaries of life. The difficulty 
which Cortes found in procuring fubfiftence for his fraall bodjr 
of foldiers, who were often conftrained to live on the fponta- 
neous produdions of the earth, feems to confirm the remark 
of the Spanifh writers, and gives no high idea of the ftate of 
cultivation in the Mexican empire. 

A PRACTICE that was univerfal in New Spain appears to 
favour this opinion. The Mexican women gave fuck to their 

* Hmera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 18. Com. Chron. c. ao*» ' * Relat. ap. Ramuf. 

iii. 306. A. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 17. dec. z. lib. vi. c. 16. 
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children for feveral years, and during that time they did not 
cohabit with their hulbands This precaution againft a bur- 
denfome increafe of progeny, though neceffary, as I have al¬ 
ready obferved, among favages, who, from the hardfhips of 
their condition, and the precarioufnefs of their fubfiftence, find 
it impoffible to rear a numerous family, can hardly be fuppofed 
to have continued among a people who lived at cafe and in 
abundance. 

The vaft extent of the Mexican empire, which has been con- 
fidered, an^ with juftice, as the moft decifive proof of a confi- 
derable progrefs in regular government and police, is one of 
thofc fads in the hiftory of the New World which feems to 
have been admitted without due examination or fufficient evi¬ 
dence. The Spanilh hifiorians, in order to magnify the valour 
of their countrymen, are accuftomed to reprefent the dominion 
of Montezuma as ftretching over all the provinces of New 
Spain from the North to the Southern Ocean. But a great part 
of the mountainous country was poffeffed by the Otomies^ a 
fierce uncivilized people, who feem to have been the refidue of 
the original inhabitants. The provinces towards the north 
and weft of Mexico were occupied by the Chkhemecas^ and 
other tribes of hunters. None of thefe recognized the Mexi¬ 
can monarch as their fuperior. Even in the interior and more 
level country, there were feveral cities and provinces which had 
never fubmitted to the Mexican yoke. Tlafcala, though only 
twenty-one leagues from the capital of the empire, was an in¬ 
dependent and hoftile republic. Cholula, though ftill nearer,, 
had been fubjedied only a (hort time before the arrival of the 

^ Gom. Chron. c. 2cS. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. e. 16. 
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® VI? ^ Spaniards. Tepeaca, at the diflance of thirty leagues from 

V Xi# 

Mexico, feems to have been a feparate ftate, governed by its 
own lawsMcchoacan, the frontier of which extended within 
forty leagues of Mexico, was a powerful kingdom, remarkable 
for its implacable enmity to the Mexican name By thefc 
hoftile powers the Mexican empire \jas circumferibed on every 
quarter, and the high ideas which we are apt to form of it from 
the defeription of the Spanilh hiftorians, ftiould be confiderably 
moderated. 

Little inter- In confequence of this independence of fcvcral fiates in New 
Spain upon the Mexican empire, there was not any confiderable 
provinces. intercourfe between its various provinces. Even in the interior 
country, not far diftant from the capital, there feem to have 
been no roads to facilitate the communication of one diUri^ 
with another; and when the Spaniards firft attempted to pe¬ 
netrate into it, they had to open their way through forefts 
and marflies ". Cortes, in his adventrous march from Mexico 
to Honduras in 1525, met with obftrudions and endured hard- 
fltips little inferior to thofe with which he muft have ftruggled 
in the moft uncivilized regions of America. In fome places, he 
could hardly force a palTage through impervious woods, and 
plains overflowed with water. In others, he found fo little cul¬ 
tivation, that his troops were frequently in danger of perifliing 
by famine. Such fads correfpond ill with the pompous de¬ 
feription which the Spanifh writers give of Mexican police and 
induftry, and convey an idea of a country nearly fimilar to that 
polfefled by the Indian tribes in North America. Here and 

* Hirreia, dec. 2, lib. x. c. 15. 21. B. Diaz. c. 130. “ Herrera, dec. 3. 

lib. it. c. 10. ” B. Diaz. c. 166. c. 176. 
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there a trading or a war-path, aa they are called in North Ame- ^ 

rica, led from one fettlement to another®, but generally there —--» 

appeared no fign of any eftabliflied communication, few marks 
of induftry, and no monil|paent of art. 

A NO lefs ftriking proof of this imperfeeftion in their com- Farther proof 
mercial intercoiirfe is their want of money, or fome univerfal °*^‘*''* 
ftandard by which to eftimatc the value of commodities. The 
difeovery of this is among the fleps of greateft confequcnce in 
the progref% of nations. Until it has been made, all their 
tranfadlions muft be foaukward, fo operofe, and fo limited, that 
we may boldly pronounce that they have advanced but a little 
way in their career. The invention of fiich a commercial 
ftandard is of fuch high antiquity in our hemifphere, and rifes 
fo far beyond the asra of authentic hiftory, as to appear alraoll 
coeval with the exiftence of fociety. The precious metals feein 
to have been early employed for this purpofe, and from their 
permanent value, their divifibility, and many other qualities^ 
they are better adapted to ferve as a common ftandard, than any 
other fubftance of which Nature has given us the command. 

But in the New World, where thefe metals abound moft, this 
ufe of them was not known* The exigencies of rude tribes, or 
of monarchies imperfeilly civilized, did not call for it. All 
their commercial intercourfe was carried on by barter, and their 
ignorance of any common ftandard by which to facilitate that 
exchange of commodities which contributes fo much towards 
the comfort of life, may be juftly mentioned as an evidence 
of the infant ftate of their policy. But even in the Nev/ 

World the inconvenience of wanting fome general inftrument of 
commerce began to be felt, and fome efforts were made towards 


Herrera, dec. 3. lib. vii. c. 8. 
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® viK ^ fupplying that defe£I. The^Mexicans, among whom the number 

* ■ —and greatnefs of their cities gave rife to a more extended com¬ 
merce, than in any part of America, had begun to employ a 
common ftandard of value, which rei|Jered fmaller tranfaftions 
much more eafy. As chocolate was the favourite drink of 
perfons in every rank of life, the nuts or almonds of cacao, of 
which it is compofed, were of fuch univerfal confumption, that, 
in their Rated markets, thefe were willingly received in return 
for commodities of fmall price. Thus they came to be con- 
fidered as the inftrument of commerce, and the vr.liie of what 
one wiflied to difpofe of, was cflimated by the number of nuts 
of the cacao, which he might expeft in exchange for it. This 
feems to be tlie utmoft length which the Americans had ad¬ 
vanced towards the difeovery of any expedient for fupplying 
the ufe of money. And if the want of it is to be held, on one 
hand, as a proof of their barbarity, this expedient for fupplying 
that want, fhould be admitted on the other, as an evidence no 
lefs fatisfying, of the fuperior progrefs which the Mexicans had 
made in refinement and civilization. 


Doubts con¬ 
cerning the 
date of iheir 
cities. 


In fuch a rude Rate were many of the Mexican pro¬ 
vinces when firR vifited by their conquerors. Even their 
cities, extenfive and populous as they were, feem rather to he 
the habitation of men juR emerging from barbarity, than the 
refidence of a poliRied people. The defeription of Tlafcala 
nearly refembles that of an Indian village. A number of low 
Rraggling huts, fcattered about irregularly, according to the 
caprice of eaph proprietor, built with turf and Rone, and 
thatched with reeds, without any light hut what they received 
by a door, fo low that it could not be entered upright ^ In 


f llcrrern. dec. 2. lib. vi. c. 12. 


Mexico, 
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Mexico, though from the peculiarity of its fituatlon, the difpo- 
fltion of the houfes was more orderly, the ftrii£lurc of the greater 
part was equally mean. Nor does the fabric of their temples and 
other public edifices feenxto have been fuch as entitled them to 
the high praifes beftowcdVipon them by many Spanifti authors. 
As far as one can gather fjom their obfeure and inaccurate de- 
feriptions, the great temple of Mexico, the mod; famous in New 
Spain, which has been reprefented as a magnificent building, 
raifed to fuch a height, that the afeent to it was by a ftair-cafe 
of a hundred^and fourteen ileps, was a folid mafs of earth of a 
fquare form faced partly with Rone. Its bafe on each fide 
extended ninety feet, and decreafing gradually as it advanced 
in height, it terminated in a quadrangle of about thirty feet, 
where were placed a fhrine of the deity and two altars on 
which the victims were facrificed All the other celebrated 
temples of New Spain cxadlly refcmblcd that of Mexico \ Such 
Rrudtures convey no high idea of progrefs in art and ingenuity; 
and one can hardly conceive that a form more rude and fimplc 
could have occurred to a nation, in its firft efforts towards creat¬ 
ing any great work. 

Greater fkill and ingenuity were difplaycd, if we may 
believe the Spanifh hiftorians, in the houfes of the emperor and 
in thofe of the principal nobility. I here, fome elegance of 
defign was vifible, and a commodious arrangement of the apart¬ 
ments was attended to. But if buildings correfponding to fuch 
deferiptions had ever cxifled in the Mexican cities, it is probable 
that fome remains of them would ftill be vifible. From the man¬ 
ner in which Cortes conducted the fiege of Mexico, we can indeed 

Sec NOTE LVI. 
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* vif^ * account for the total deftru^ion of whatever had any ap- 

pearance of fplendor in that capital. But as only two centuries 
and a half have elapfed fince the conqueft of New Spain, it 
fcerns altogether incredible that in a |^riod fo Ihort, every vef- 
tige of this boafted elegance and g^ndeur fhould have difap- 
pcared; and that in none of the qther cities, particularly in 
thofe which did not fuflFer by the deRrudlive hand of the con* 
querors, there are not any ruins, which can be coniidered as- 
monuments of their ancient magnificence. 


Even in a village of the rudeft Indians there are buildings 
of greater extent and elevation than common dwelling-houfes.. 
Thofe which are deflined for holding the council of the tribe,, 
and in which all aflemble on occafions of public fcftivity, may 
be called (lately edifices, when compared with the reft. As 
among the Mexicans the diftin£lion of ranks was efiabliihed, 
and property was unequally divided, the number of diftinguilhed 
ftruftures in their towns would of courfe be greater than in 
other parts of America. But thefe feem not to have been cither 
fo f<)Ud or magnificent as to merit thefe pompous epithets which 
fome Spanifli authors employ in deferibing them. It is pro¬ 
bable tiiat, though more ornamented, and built on a larger 
fcalc, they were ereded with the fame flight materials which 
the Indians employed in their common buildings *, and Time, 
in a fpace much lefs than two hundred and fifty years, may 
have fwept away all remains of them *. 


From this enumeration of faCls, it Teems, upon the whole, to be 
evident that the (late of fociety in Mexico was confidcrably ad- 


‘ ^'ec NOTE LVII. 
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vanced beyond that of the favage tribes which we have delineated. 
But it is no lefs manifeft, that with refpedl: to many particulars, the 
SpanKh accounts of their progrefs appear to be highly cmbellifhed. 
There is not a more frequent or a more fertile fourcc of decep¬ 
tion in defcribing the manners and arts of favage nations, or 
of fuch as are imperfeQly civilized, than that of applying to 
them the names and phrafcs appropriated to the inftiiutions and 
refinements of polilhed life. When the leader of a fmall tribe, 
or the head of a rude community, is dignified with ihe tiilo o‘ 
king or emperor, the place of his refidence can r.,\:c!ve nc ot iic?. 
name but that of his palace; and whatever bin atferiJanis rn:iy 
be, they muft be called his court. Under fuch appcilaiiona they 
acquire an importance and dignity which does not belong to 
them. The illufion fpreads, and giving a falfe colour to every 
part of the narrative, the imagination is fo much carried away 
with the rcfemblance, that it becomes difficult to dlfcern objects 
as they really are. The Spaniards, when they fir ft touched 
on the Mexican coaft, were fo much ftruck with the appearance 
of attainments in policy and in the arts of life, far fuperior to 
thofe of the rude tribes with which they were hitherto acquainted, 
that they fancied they had at length difeovered a civilized people 
in the New World. This comparifon between the people of 
Mexico and their uncultivated neighbours they feem to have kept 
conftantly in view, and obferving with admiration many things 
which marked their pre-eminence, they employ in defcribing 
their imperfect policy and infant arts, fuch terms as are appli¬ 
cable to the inftitutions of men far beyond them in improve¬ 


ment. Both thefe circumftances concur in detrading from the 
credit due to the early Spaniffi deferiptions of Mexican manners. 
By drawing a parallel between them and thofe of people fo much 
lefs civilized, they raifed their own ideas too high. By their 
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® ° ® ^ mode of defcribing them, they conveyed ideas to others no Icfs 
L. exalted above truth. Later writers have adopted the ftyle of the 

original hiftorians, and improved upon it. The colours with 
which De Solis delineates the chamdter of Montezuma> the 
fplendor of his court, the laws anty policy of his empire, arc 
the fame that he muft have employed in exhibiting to view the 
monarch and inftitiuions of an highly polillied people. 

But though we may admit, that the warm imagination of 
the Spanifli writers has added fome embellifhment to their de- 
feriptions, this will not juftify the decifive and peremptory 
tone, with which fevcral authors pronounce all their accounts of 
the Mexican power, policy and laws, to be the fictions of men 
who wifhed to deceive, or who delighted in the marvellous. 
There are few hiftorical fa€ls that can be afeertained by evi¬ 
dence more unexceptionable, than may be produced in fupport 
of the material articles, in the defeription of the Mexican con- 
ilitution and manners. Eye-witnefles relate what they had be¬ 
held, men who had refided among the Mexicans both before 
and after the conqueft, deferibe inftitutions and cuftoms which 
were familiar to them, perfons of fuch different profeflions that 
objedls muft have prefented thcmfelves to their view under every 
various afped:, foldiers, priefts, and lawyers, all concur in their 
teftimony. Had Cortes ventured to impofe upon his fovereign, 
by exhibiting to him a pidure of imaginary manners, there 
wanted not enemies and rivals who were qualified to deted his 
deceit, and who would have rejoiced in expofing it. But 
according to the juft remark of an author, whofe inge¬ 
nuity has illuftrated and whofe eloquence has adorned the hit- 
tory of America *, this fuppofition is in itfelf as improbable, as 

" M. I’Abbc Raynal Hift. philof. & polit. &c. iii. izy. 
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the attempt would have been audacious. Who among the de* 
firoyers of this great empire was fo enlightened by fcicnce, or 
fo attentive to the progrefs and operations of men in focial life, 
as to frame a fi< 3 :itious^^ftem of policy, fo well combined and 
fo confiftent, as that which they delineate, in their accounts of 
the Mexican government ? Where could they have borrowed 
the idea of many inilitutions in legillation and police,, to which, 
at that period, there was nothing parallel in the nations, with 
which they were acquainted ? There was not at the beginning 
of the fixieenth century, a regular eftablifhment of polls for 
conveying intelligence, to the fovereign of any kingdom in 
Europe. The fame obfervation will apply to what they relate, 
with refpedb to the ftrudure of the city of Mexico, the regulations 
concerning its police, and various laws ehablilhed for the admi« 
niftration of jullice, or fecuring the happinefs of the community. 
Whoever is accuhomed to contemplate the progrefs of nationsj 
will often, at very early ftages of it, difeover a premature and 
unexpedled dawn of thofe ideas, which give rife to inilitutions* 
that are the pride and ornament of its mod advanced period. 
Even in a ftate as imperfcflly poliflied as the Mexican empire, 
the happy genius of fome fagacious obferver, excited or aided 
by circumftauces unknown to us, may have introduced inditu- 
tions which are feldom found but in focieties highly reHncd. 
But it is almoft impofiible that the illiterate conquerors of the 
New World Ihould have formed in any one inftance a conception 
of cuftoms and laws, beyond the dandard of improvement in their 
own age and country. Or if Cortes'and his followers had been ca¬ 
pable of this, what inducement had thofe by whom they were fu-* 
perfeded to continue the deception ? Why Ihould Qqrita, or Moto- 
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Unca, or Acofta, have amufed their fovercign or their fellow- 
citizens with a tale purely fabulous ? 

In one particular, however, the gydes whom we muft fol¬ 
low have reprefented the Mexicans to* be more barbarous per¬ 
haps than they really were. Their 'religious tenets, and the 
rites of their worlhip, are deferibed by them as wild and cruel 
in an extreme degree. Religion, which occupies no confider- 
able place in the thoughts of a favage, whofe conceptions of any 
fuperior power are obfeure, and his facred rites few'and fimplc, 
was formed, among the Mexicans, into a regular fyftem, with 
its complete train of priefts, temples, vidims, and feftivals. 
This, of itfelf, is a clear proof that the date of the Mex¬ 
icans was very different from that of the ruder American tribes. 
Rut from the extravagance of their religious notions, or the 
barbarity of their rites, no conclufion can be drawn with cer¬ 
tainty concerning the degree of their civilization. For nations, 
long after their ideas begin to enlarge, and their manners to 
refine, adhere to fyftcms of fuperftition founded on the rude 
conceptions of early ages. From the genius of the Mexican 
religion we may, however, form a moft juft conclufion with 
refpe<Sl: to its influence upon the chara<fter of the people. The 
afpeft of fuperftition in Mexico was gloomy and atrocious. Its 
divinities were clothed with terror, and delighted in vengeance. 
They were exhibited to the people under deteftable forms that 
created horror. The figures of ferpents, of tygers, and of other 
deftruftive animals, decorated their temples. Fear was the only 
principle that infpired their votaries. Fafts, mortifications, and 
penances, all rigid and many of them excruciating to an extreme 
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degree, were the means which they employed to appeafe their book 
wrath, and they never approached their altars without fprin- » —ij*. 
kling them with blood drawn from their own bodies. But, of all 
offerings, human facrif|ce8 were deemed the moft acceptable. 

This religious belief, ir^ingling with the implacable fpirit of 
vengeance, and adding new force to it, every captive taken in 
war was brought to the femple, was devoted as a vidim to the 
deity, and facrificed with rites no lefs folemn than cruel The 
heart and head were the portion confecrated to the gods; the 
Warrior by whofe prowefs the prifoncr had been feized) carried* 
off the bodfy to feaft upon it with his friends. Under the im- 
preffion of ideas fo dreary and terrible, and accuftomed daily to 
feenes of bloodlhed rendered awful by religion, the heart of 
man muft harden, and be Heeled to every fentiment of hu¬ 
manity. The fpirit of the Mexicans was accordingly un¬ 
feeling and atrocious. The genius of their religion fo far 
counterbalanced the influence of policy and arts, that, not- 
withftanding their progrefs in both, their manners, inftead of 
foftening, became more fierce. To what circumflances it was 
owing that fuperftition affumed fuch a dreadful form among 
the Mexicans, we have not fufiiclent knowledge of their 
hiftory to determine; But its influence is vifible, and produced 
an effedl that is Angular in the hiftory of the human (pecics. 

The manners of the people in the New Work! who had made 
} the greateft progrefs in the arts of policy, were the moft fero¬ 
cious, and the barbarity of fome of their cuftoms exceeded even 
thofe of the favage flate. 

The empire of Peru boafts of an higher antiquity than that prcfcnfiois 
[of Mexico. According to the traditionary accounts colleded 

* Cort. Relat. ap. Ramuf. iii. 240, &c. B. Diaz. c. S2. Acofta, lib. v. c. 13, &c. 

I^Herrera, dec. 3. lib, ii. c. 15, &c,. Gomara Chroru c. 80. &c. See N OTE LIX. 
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by the Spaniards, it had fubfiftcd four hundred years, under 
twelve fucceffive -monarchs. But the knowledge of their ancient 
ftory, which the Peruvians could communicate to their con- 
<}uerors, muft have been both imperfe< 3 ;and uncertain *. Like 
the other American nations, they w^e totally unacquainted 
with the art of writing, and deftitute of the only means by 
which the memory of paft tranfadiori% can be preferved with 
any degree of accuracy. Even among people to whom the ufe 
of letters is known, the sera where the authenticity of hiftory 
commences, is much pofterior to the introdu^on of writing. 
That noble invention continued long fubfervient to th‘e common 
bulinefs and wants of Ufe, before it was employed in record¬ 
ing events, wiih a view of conveying information from one 
age to another. But in no country did ever tradition alone 
carry down hiftoric knowledge, in any full continued dream 
during a period of half the length Jthat the monarchy of Peru 
is faid to have fubfified. 

The or knots on cords of different colours, which 

are celebrated by authors fond of the marvellous, as if they had 
been regular annals of the empire, imperfectly fupplied the 
place of writing. According to the obfeure defeription of them 
by Acofta % which Garciladb de la Vega has adopted with little 
variation and no improvement, the quipos Teem to have been a 
device for rendering calculation more expeditious and accurate. 
By the various colours different objeCts were denoted, and by 
each knot a diftinCt number. Thus an account was taken, and 
a kind of regiftcr kept, of the inhabitants in each province, or 
of the feveral productions collected there for public ufe. But 
as by thefe knots, however varied or combined, no moral or 

f See NOTE LX. « Hift. lib. vi. c. 8. 
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abftrafl Idea, no operation or quality of the mind could l>c rc- ’ 
prefented, they contributed little towards preferving the memory v 
of ancient events and inftitutions. The Mexican paintings and 
fymbols, rude as they wei-e, conveyed to them more knowledge 
of remote tranfa^ions, t^an the Peruvians could derive from 
their boafted quipos. Had they been even of more extenfive 
ufe, and better adapted tb fupply the place of written records, 
they perilhed fo generally, together with the other monuments 
of the Peruvian ingenuity, in the general wreck occafioned by 
the Spanifh conqueil, and the civil wars fubfequent to it, that no 
acceffion of*light or knowledge comes from them. All the zeal 
of GarcilafTo de la Vega for the honour of that race of monarchs 
from whom he defcended, all the induftry of his refearches, and 
the fuperior advantages with which he carried them on, opened 
no fource of information unknown to the Spanilh authors who 
wrote before him. In his Royal Commentaries^ he confines him* 
fclf to illuftrate what they had related concerning the antiquities 
and inftitutions of Peru ”; and his illuftrations, like their 
accounts, are derived entirely from the traditionary tales cur¬ 
rent among his countrymen. 

Very little credit then is due to the minute details which 
have been given of the exploits, the battles, the conqueds, and 
private character of the early Peruvian monarchs. We can 
reft upon nothing in their dory, as authentic, but a few 
fads, fo interwoven in the fydem of their religion and po¬ 
licy, as preferyed the memory of them from being lod j and 
upon the defeription of fuch cudoms and inditutions as con¬ 
tinued in force at the time of the conqued, and fell under the 
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immediate ohfervation of the Spaniards. By attending care¬ 
fully to thefc, and endeavouring to feparate them from vsrhat 
appears to he fabulous, or of doubtful authority, I liave la¬ 
boured to form an idea of the Peruvian government and 
manners. 

The people of Peru, as I have already obfervedhad not 
advanced beyond the rudeft form of favage life, when Manco 
Capac, and his confort Mama Ocollo, appeared to inftruft and 
civilize them. Who thefe extraordinary perfonages were, whe¬ 
ther they imported their fyftem of legifiation and knowledge of 
arts from fome country more improved, or, if natives of Peru, 
how they acquired ideas fo far fuperior to thofe of the people 
whom they addrefled, are circumftanccs with refped to which 
the Peruvian tradition conveys no information. Manco Capac 
and his confort, taking advantage of the propenfity in the Pe¬ 
ruvians to fuperftition, and particularly of their veneration for 
the Sun, pretended to be children of that glorious luminary, 
and to deliver their inftruftions in his name and authority. 
The multitude liftened and believed. What reformation in 
policy and manners the Peruvians aferibe to thofe founders of 
their empire, and how, from the precepts of the Inca and his 
confort, their anceftors gradually acquired fonae knowledge of 
thofe arts, and fome relilh for that induftry, which render fub- 
fiftence fecure and life comfortable, hath been formerly related. 
Thofe blefiings were originally confined within narrow pre¬ 
cincts ; for the authority of the firft Inca did hot reach many 
leagues beyond Cuzco. But, in procefs of time, his fucccflbrs 
extended their dominion over all the regions that ftretch to the 


^ Book vi. p. 153, &c. 
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weft of the Andes from Chili to Quito, eftabllfliing in every 
province their peculiar policy and religious inftitiitions. 

The moft fiiigular an 3 ftriking circumftance in the Peruvian 
government, is the influence of religion upon its genius and 
laws. Religious ideas ni^ke fuch a feeble irapreflion on the 
mind of a favage, that their eftedl upon his fentiments and 
manners are hardly perceptible. Among the Mexicans, reli¬ 
gion, reduced into a regular fyftem, and holding a confidcrablc 
place in th^ir public inftitutions, operated with confpicuous 
efficacy in forming the peculiar chara<fter of that people. But 
in Peru, the whole fyftem of civil policy was founded on reli¬ 
gion. The Inca appeared not only as a legiflator, but as the 
meflenger of Heaven. His precepts were received not merely 
as the injundlions of a fupefior, but as the mandates of the 
Deity, His race was held to be facred; and in order to pre- 
ferve it diftindt, without being polluted by any mixture of infe¬ 
rior blood, the fons of Manco Capac married their own lifters, 
and no perfon was ever admitted to the throne who could not 
claim it by fuch a pure defeent. To thofe Children of the Sun, 
for that was the appellation bellowed upon all the offspring of 
the lirft Inca, the people looked up with the reverence due to 
beings of a fuperior order. They were deemed to be under the 
immediate protection of the deity from whom ftxcy ifliicd, and 
by him every order of the reigning Inca was fuppofed to be 
dictated. 

From thofe ideas two confequences refultcd. The authority 
of the Inca was unlimited and abfolute, in the moft extenfive 
meaning of the words. Whenever the decrees of a prince arc 
conftdercd as the commands of the Divinity, it is not only an- 
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^ VI? ^ rebellion, but of impiety, to difpute or oppofe his will. 

»_ Obedience becomes a duty of religion j and as it would be pro- 

power'of die fauc to conitoul a monarch under the guidance of Heaven, and 
prefumptuoiis to advife him, nothing remains but to fubmit 
with implicit refpeft. This muft nfeceflarily be the effect of 
every government eftablifhed on pretenfions of intercourfe with 
fuperior powers. Such accordingly was the blind fubmiflion 
which the Peruvians yielded to their fovereigns. The perfons of 
higheft rank and greateft power in their dominions acknow¬ 
ledged them to be of a more exalted nature; and in teftimony 
of this, when admitted into their prefence, they entered with 
a burden upon their fhoulders, as an emblem of their fervltude, 
and willingnefs to bearvvhatever the Inca was pleafed toimpofe. 
Among their fubjeds, force was not requifitc to fecond their 
commands. Every oflScer entrufted with the execution of them 
was revered, and, according to the account of an intelligent 
obferver of Peruvian manners % might proceed alone from one 
extremity of the empire to another, without meeting oppofi- 
tion; for, on producing a fringe from the royal Borla^ an orna¬ 
ment peculiar to the reigning Inca, the lives and fortunes of the 
people were at his difpofah 


All crimes 
pun lhed ca- 
pitaliy. 


Another confequence of eftablifliing government in Peru 
on the foundation of religion, was, that all crimes were pu- 
niflied capitally. They were not confidered as tranfgreffions 
of human laws, but as infults offered to the Deity. Each, 
w'ithout any diftinflion between fuch as were flight and fuch 
as were atrocious, called for vengeance, and could be expiated 
only by the bhx)d of the offender. Confonantly to the fame 
ideas, punifliment followed the trefpafs with inevitable cer- 
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tainty, becaufe an offence agaiuft Heaven was deemed fuch an 
high enormity as could not be pardoned Among a people 
of corrupted morals, maxims of jurifprudence fo fevere and 
unrelenting, by renderiifg men ferocious and defperate, would 
be more apt to multiply crimes than to reftrain them. But the 
Peruvians, of fimple mj^nners and unfufpicious faith, were 
held in fuch awe by this rigid difciplinc, that the number of 
offenders were extremely fmall. Veneration for monarebs, 
enlightened and directed, as they believed, by the diviniry 
whom they^dored, prompted them to their duty; the dread 
of punifliment, which they were taught to confider as unavoid¬ 
able vengeance inflicted by offended Heaven, withheld them 
from evil. 


The fyftem of fuperftition on which the Incas ingrafted 
their pretenfions to fuch high authority, was of a genius very 
different from that eftablifhed among the Mexicans. Manco 
Capac turned the veneration of his followers entirely towards 
natural objeds. The Sun, as the great fourcc of light, of joy, 
and fertility in the creation, attracted their principal homage. 
The Moon and Stars, as co-operating with him, were entitled 
to fecondary honours. Wherever the propenfity in the human 
mind to acknowledge and to adore fome fuperior power, takes 
this diredion, and is employed in contemplating the order and 
beneficence that really exift in nature, the fpirit of fuperftition 
is mild. Wherever imaginary beings, created by the fancy and 
the fears of men, are fuppofed to prefide in nature, and become 
the objeds of worffiip, fuperftition always affumes a wilder and 
more atrocious form. Gf the latter we have an example among 
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*’ Mexicans, of the former among the people of Pern. They 

-- had not, inclcctl, made Inch progrefs in obfervation or inquiry, 

as to have attained jull conceptions of the Deity; nor was there 
in tlicir language any proper name or appellation of the Su¬ 
preme Power, w'hich intimated that they had formed any idea 
of him as the Creator and Governor»of the World ^ But by 
diredling their veneration to that glorious luminary, which, by 
its univerfal and vivifying energy, is the befl: emblem of divine 
beneficence, the rites and obfcrvances which they deemed ac¬ 
ceptable to him were innocent and humane. They offered to 
the Sun a part of thofe productions which his genial w'armth 
had called forth from the bofom of the earth, and reared to 
maturity. They facrificed, as an oblation of gratitude, fome 
of the animals who were indebted to his influence for nourifli- 
ment. They prefented to him choice fpecimens of thofe works 
of ingenuity which his light had guided the liand of man in 
forming. But the Incas never ftained his altars with human 
blood, nor could they conceive that their beneficent father the 
Sun would be delighted with fuch horrid victims Thus the 
Peruvians, unacquainted with thofe barbarous rites which ex- 
tingulfli fenfibility, and fupprefs the feelings of nature at the 
fight of human fufferings, were formed, by the fpirit of the 
fuperftition which they had adopted, to a national character 
more gentle than that of any people in America. 

Its influence Its influence operated even upon their civil inftitutions, and 
tended tocorreCt in them any thing that was adverfe to gentlenefs 
of character. The dominion of the Incas, though the moft abfo- 
lute of all defpolifms, was mitigated by its alliance with reli- 

8 See NOTE LXI. 
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gion. The mind was not humbled and depreffed by the idea of book 
a forced fubjcdioii to the will of a fuperior; obedience, paid ^ . 

10 one who was believed to be clothed with divine authority, 
was willingly yielded, and implied no degradation. The fo- 
vereign, confeious that the fubmiffive reverence of his people 
flowed from their belief of his heavenly defeent, was continu¬ 
ally reminded of a diftinftion wdiich prompted him to imitate 
that beneficent power which he was fuppofed to reprefent. In 
confequence of thofc impreflions, there hardly occurs in the 
traditional hiflory of Peru, any inftauce of rebellion againft 
the reigning prince, and, among twelve fucceflivc monarchs, 
there was not one tyrant. 


Even the wars in which the Incas engaged, were carried anJ ufe on 
on with a fpirit very different^ from that of other American ' 

nations. ' They fought not, like favages, to deftroy and exter¬ 
minate; or, like the Mexicans, to glut blood-thirfty divinities 
with human facrificcs. They conquered, in order to reclaim 
and civilize the vanquifhed, and to diffufe the knowledge of 
tlieir own inftitutions and arts. Prifoners feem not to have 
been expofed to the infults and tortures, which were their lot 
in every other part of the New World. The Incas took the 
people whom they^fubdued under their protedion, and ad¬ 
mitted them to a participation of all the advantages enjoyed 
by their original fubjeds. This pradice, fb repugnant to 
American ferocity, and refcipbling the humanity of the raoft 
poliflied nations, muft be aferibed, like other peculiarities 
which we have obferved in the Peruvian manners, to the genius 
of their religion. The Incas, confidcring the homage paid to 
any objed but the heavenly powers which they adored, as im- 
piqus, were fond of gaining profelytes to their favourite fyf- 
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tern. The idols of every conquered province were carried in 
triumph to the great temple at Cuzco and placed there as 
trophies of the fuperior power of the divinity who was the 
proteflor of the empire. The people, were treated with lenity, 
and inftruded in the religious tenets of their new mailers .that 
the conqueror might have the glory of having added to the 
number of the votaries of his fathei the Sun. 

The Rate of property in Peru was no lefs fingular than that 
of religion, and contributed, likewife, towards giving.a mild 
turn of charader to the people. All the lands capable of cultiva¬ 
tion were divided into three (hares. One was confecrated to the 
Sun, and whatever it produced was applied towards the eredion 
of temples, and furnifliing what was requifitc towards celebrat¬ 
ing the public rites of religion. The other belonged to the Inca, and 
was fet apart as the provifion made by the community for the fup- 
portof government. The third and largeft fliare was referved for 
the maintenance of the people, among whom it was parcelled 
out. No perfon, however, had a right of excliihvc-property 
in the portion allotted to him. He poflefled it only fora year, 
at the expiration of which a new divilion was made in propor¬ 
tion to the rank, the number, and exigencies of each family. 
All thofe lands were cultivated by the joint induftry of the 
community. The people, fummoned by a proper officer, re¬ 
paired in a body to the fields, and performed their common 
talk, while fongs and mufical inftruments cheered them to 
their labour ^ By this fingular dillribution of territory, as well 
as by the mode of cultivating it, the idea of a common intereft, 

** Hcrrer.i, dec. j. lib. iv. c. 4. Vega, lib. v. c. 12. ‘ Herrera, dec. 5. 
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and of mutual fubferviency was continually inculcated. Each 
individual felt his conne£lion with thofo around him, and 
knew that he depended on their friendly aid for what incrcafc 
he was to reap. A ftatc ^hus conflituted may be confidcred as 
one great family, in which the \mion of members was lb 
complete, and the exchan^ of good offices fo perceptible, as to 
create ftronger attachment, and to bind man to man in clofer 
intcrcourfe, than fubfilled under any form of fociety cftablithcd 
in America. From this refulted gentle manners, and mild vir¬ 
tues unknown in the favage ftate, and with which the Mcxi> 
cans were little acquainted. 

But, though the inftilutions of the Incas were fo framed incqoaliiyof 
as to ftrengthen the bonds of affection among their fubje£ls, there 
was great inequality in their condition. The diftin£lion of 
ranks w'as fully eftabliffied in Peru. A great body of the in¬ 
habitants, under the denomination of Tanaconas, were held in 
a ftate of fervitude. Their garb and houfes were of a form 
different from thofe of free*'men. Like the Tamemes of 
Mexico, they were employed in carrying burdens, and in per¬ 
forming every other work of drudgeryNext to them in 
rank, were fuch of the people as were free, but diftinguiflied 
by no official or hereditary honours. Above them were raifed, 
thofe whom the Spaniards call Orejones, from <he ornaments 
worn in their cars. They formed what may be denominated 
the order of nobles, and in peace, as well as war, held every 
office of power or truft At the head of all were the chil¬ 
dren of the Sun, who, by their high defeent, and peculiar pri- 

• Herrera, dec. 5. lib. iii. c, 4. lib. x. c. 8, • Herrera, dec. f;. 
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B yj® vilcges, were as much exalted above the Orejonesi as thefe 
t were elevated beyond the people. 

Sta cofarts. Such a form of fociety, from the union of its members, as 
well as from the diftindlion in their ranks, was favourable to 
progrefs in the arts. But the Spaniards having been ac¬ 
quainted with the improved ftate of various arts in Mexico, 
fevcral years before they difeovered Peru, were not fo much 
ftriick with what they obferved in the latter country, and de- 
feribe the appearances of ingenuity there with lefs warmth of 
admiration. The Peruvians, neverthelefs, had advanced far 
beyond the Mexicans, both in the neceflary arts of life, and m 
fuch as have fome title to the name of elegant. 


Improved 
Hate of agri¬ 
culture. 


In Peru, agriculture, the art of primary neceflity in focial 
life, was more extenfive, and carried on with greater (kill 
than in any part of America. The Spaniards, in their progrefs 
through the country, were fo fully fupplied with provifions 
of every kind, that in the relation of their adventures we meet 
with none of thofe difmal feenes of diftrefs occafioned by fa¬ 
mine, in which the conquerors of Mexico were fo often in¬ 
volved. The quantity of foil under cultivation was not left to the 
diferetion of individuals, but regulated by public authority in 
proportion to. the exigencies of the community. Even the 
calamity of an unfruitful feafon was but little felt, for the pro¬ 
duct of the lands confecrated to the Sun, as well as thofe fet 
apart for .the Inca, being depofitcd in the Tamhos^ or public 
florchoufes, it remained there as a ftated provilion for times 
of fcarcity". As the extent of cultivation was determiiicd with 
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fuch provident attention to the demands of the Ante, the in- ' 
vention and induAry of the Peruvians were called forth to ex- 
traordinary exertions, by certain defedls peculiar to their cli¬ 
mate and foil. All the vaA rivers that flow from the Andes 
take their courfe caAward to the Atlantic Ocean, Peru is wa¬ 
tered only by fome Areaiti^s which rufli down from the moun¬ 
tains like torrents. A great part of the low-country is 
fandy and barren, and never rcfreflied with rain. In order to 
render fuch an unprofnifing region fertile, the ingenuity of the 
Peruvians hjd recourfe to various expedients. By means of 
artificial canals conducted, with much patience and confider- 
able art, from the torrents that poured acrofs their country, 
they conveyed a regular fupply of moiflure to their fields 
They enriched the foil by manuring it with the dung of fea- 
fowls, of which they found an incxhauAiblc Aore on all the 
iflands Aaftered along their coaAs ^ In deferibing the cuAoms 
of any nation thoroughly civilized, fuch pradiccs would hard¬ 
ly draw attention, or be mentioned as in any degree remark¬ 
able, but in the hiAory of the improvident race of men in 
the New World, they are entitled to notice as lingular proofs 
of induAry and of art. The ufe of the plough, indeed, was 
unknown to the Peruvians, They turned up the earth with 
a kind of mattock of hard wood Nor was this labour deemed 
fo degrading as to be devolved wholly upon the women. Both 
fexes joined in performing this neceflary work. Even the 
children of the Sun fet an example of induAry, by cultivating 
a field near Cuzco with their own hands, and they dignified 
this fundlion by denominating it their triumph over the earth'. 

® Zarate, lib. i. c. 4. Vega, lib. v. c. i. & 24. p A'oHa, lib. iv. c. 37. 

Vega, lib, V. c. 3. See N OTE LXII. 1 Zarate, lib, i. c. S. 

» Vega, lib. V. c. 2. 
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® O o K The fupciior ingcsiuity of the Peruvians is obvious, likc- 

__ wife, in the conhrutiioii of their houfes and public buildings. 

In the cxteiifive plains which ftretch along the Pacific Ocean, 
where the Iky is perpetually ferene, aVjd the climate mild, their 
houfes were very properly of a fabric extremely flight. But 
in the higher regions, where rain falls, where the viciflitude of 
feafons is known, and their rigour felt, they were conftruded 
with greater folidity. They were generally of a fquare form, 
the walls about eight feet high, built with bricks hardened in 
the fun, the door low and ftrait, and without any windows. 
Simple as thefe ftrudlures were, and rude as the materials may 
feem to be of which they were formed, they were fo durable, that 
jiiany of them ftill fubfift in different parts of Peru, long after 
every monument that might have conveyed to us any idea of the 
domeftic ftate of the other American nations has vaniftied from 
the face of the earth. But it was in the temples confecrated to 
the Sun, and in the buildings deftined for the refldence of their 
monarchs, that the Peruvians difplayed the utraoft extent of 
their art and contrivance. The deferiptions of them by fuch 
of the Spanifh writers as had an opportunity of contemplating 
them while, in fome meafure, entire, might have appeared 
highly exaggerated, if the ruins which ftill remain, did not 
vouch the truth of their relations. Thefe ruins of facred or 
royal buildings are found in every province of the empire, 
and by their frequency demonftrate that they are monuments 
of a powerful people, who muft have fubfifted, during a pe¬ 
riod of fome extent, in a ftate of no inconflderable improve¬ 
ment. They appear to have been edifices various in their di- 
menfions. Some of a moderate fize, many of immenfe extent, 
all remarkable for folidity, and refembling each other in the 
ftile of architcilure. The temple of Pachacamac, together 

with 
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with a palace of the Inca, and a fortrefs, were fo connected to¬ 
gether as to form one great ftrudlure, above half a league in 
circuit. In this prodigious pile, the fame Angular tafte in build¬ 
ing is confpicuous as id other works of the Peruvians. As 
they were unacquainted with the ufe of the pulley, and other 
mechanical powers, and could not elevate the large ftones and* 
bricks which they employed in building to any confiderable 
height, the walls of this edifice, in which they feem to have 
made their greateft effort towards magnificence, did not rife 
above twelve feet from the ground. Though they had not dif- 
covered the ufe of mortar or of any other cement in building, 
the bricks or ftones were joined with fo much nicety, that the 
leams can hardly be difeerned *, The apartments, as far as the 
diftribution of them can be traced in the ruins, were ill-difpofed, 
and afforded little accommodation. There was not a Angle 
window in any part of the building, and as no light could en¬ 
ter but by the door, all the apartments of largefl dimenfion 
muft either have been pcrfedfly dark, or illuminated by fome 
other means. But with all thefe and many other imperfedtions 
that might be mentioned, in their art of building, the w^orks 
of the Peruvians which ftill remain muft be confidered as ftu- 
pendous efforts of a people unacquainted with the ufe of iron, 
and convey to us an high idea of the power poffefled by their 
ancient monarchs* 

Th ESE, however, were not the noblcft or moft ufeful works 
of the Incas. The two great roads from Cuzco to Quito, ex¬ 
tending in an uninterrupted ftrctch above five hundred leagues, 
are entitled to ftill higher praife. The one was condudted 
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through the interior and mountainous country, the other 
through the plains on the fca*coaft. From the language of ad¬ 
miration in which fome of the early writers exprefs their afto- 
niilinient when they lirft viewed thbfe roads, and from the 
more pompous deferiptions of later writers, who labour to fup- 
port fome favourite theory concerning America, one might be 
led to compare this work of' the Incas to the famous military 
ways which remain as monuments of the Roman power: But 
in a country where there was no tame animal except the Llama, 
which was never ufed for draught, and but little as a beaft of bur¬ 
den, where the high roads were feldom trod by any but a human 
foot, no great degree of labour and art was requifite in forming 
them. The Peruvian roade were only fifteen feet in breadth *, 
and in many places fo Sightly formed, that time foon effaced 
every veftige of the courfe in which they ran. In the low 
country little more feems to have been done, than to plant trees 
or to fix pofts at certain intervals, in order to mark the proper 
route to travellers. To open a path through the mountainous 
country was a more arduous talk, Eminendes were levelled, 
and hollows filled up, and for the prefervation of the road, it 
was fenced with a bank of turf. At proper diftanccs, Tambos, 
or ilorehoufos, were ereded for the accommodation of the Inca 
and his attendants, in their progrefs through hia dominions. 
From the manner in which the road was originally formed in 
this higher and more impervious region, it has proved more 
durable; and though, from the inattention of the Spaniards to 
every objc«9: but tliat of working their mines, nothing has been 
done towards keeping it in repair, its courfe may fiill be traced 


• Cteca, c. (o. '• Xcrez, p. 189, 191. Zarate, lib. i. c. 13, 14. Vega, 

lib. ix. c. 13. Bougusr Voyage, p. 103. UUoaEntrvtencmicntos, p 365. 
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Such was the celebrated road c>l‘ the Incas; and even from this B o ic 
defeription, diveued of every circumllance of maniteft exagge- <—-v-—# 
ration, or of fufpicious afpe(3:, it mull be conlidered as a llrik- 
ing proof of an extrao?dinary progrefs in improvement and 
policy. To the favage tribes of America, the idea of faci¬ 
litating communication with places at a diftance had never oc- 
curred. /I'o the Mexican^ it was hardly known. Even in the 
moft civilized countries of Europe, men had advanced far 
in refinement, before it became a regular objc<3: of na¬ 
tional police to form fuch roads as render intercourfe com¬ 
modious. 

The formation of thofe roads introduced another improvement brid^cf. 

in Peru equally unknown over all the reft of America. In itscourfc 
from fouih to north, the road of the Incas was interfedled by all 
the torrents which roil from the Andes towards the Weftern 
Ocean. From the rapidity of their courfe, as well as from 
the frequency and violence of their inundation, thefe were un- 
navigablc. Some expedient, however, was to be found for 
pafiing them. The Peruvians, from their unacquaintance 
with the life of arches, and their inability to work in wood, 
could not conftrud: bridges either of ftone or timber. But necef- 
fity, the parent of invention, fuggefted a device which fup- 
plied that defed. They formed cables of grSat ftrengtb, by 
twilling together fome of the pliable withs or oliers, with 
which their country abounds; fix of which they ftretchccl a- 
crofs the ftream parallel to one another, and made them faft on 
each fide. Thefe they bound firmly together by interweaving 
fmallcr ropes fo clofe, as to form a compad: piece of net-work, 
which being covered with branches of trees and earth, they 

paffed 
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^ paHctl along it with tolerable fccurity*. Proper perfons were 

-«- ' appointed to attend at each bridge, to keep them in repair, and 

to aflift pallengers In the level country, where the rivers 
became deep and broad and dill, they'are pafled in Balzas, or 
lloais ; in the conftru^ion, as well as navigation of which, the 
ingenuity of the Peruvians appears to be far fuperior to that of 
any people in Atnerica. Thefe hatl advanced no farther in 
naval {kill than the ufe of the paddle, or oar; the Peruvians 
ventured to raife a maft, and fpread a fail, by means of which 
their balzas not only went nimbly before the wind, but could 

f 

veer and rack with great celerity *. 


Mode of re- NoR wcrc the ingenuity and art of the Peruvians confined folc- 
crc. ly to obje£ts of cfl'ential utility. They had made fomc progrefs 

in arts, which may be called elegant. They poflefled the pre¬ 
cious metals in greater abundance than any people of America. 
They obtained gold in the fame manner with the Mexicans, by 
fearching in the channels of rivers, or wafliing the earth in 
which particles of it were contained. But in order to procure 
filver, they exerted no inconfiderable degree of Ikill and in¬ 
vention, They had not, indeed, attained the art of finking a 
{haft into the bowels of the earth, and penetrating to the riches 
concealed there; but they hollowed deep caverns on the banks 
of rivers, and the fides of mountains, and emptied fuch veins as 
did not dip fuddenly beyond their reach. In other places, 
where the vein lay near the furface, they dug pits to fuch a 
depth, that the perfon who worked below could throw out the 
ore, or hand it up in balkets *. They had difeovered the art 

» NOTE LXIV. ^ Sinebo ap. Ram. Hi. 376, B. Zarate, lib. i. c. 14. 

V'ega, lib. iii. c. 7, 8. Herrera, dec. v. lib. iv. c. 3, 4, * Ulloa Voy. 

i. 167, &c. * Ramufio, iii. 414, A. 
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of fmelting and refining this, cither hy the fimple application 
of fire, or where the ore was more ftubborn, and impregnat- 
ed with foreign fubftances, by placing it in fmall ovens or fur¬ 
naces on high grounds, fo artificially conftrufted, that the 
draught of air performed the fundlion of a bellows, a machine 
with which they were totally unacquainted. By this fimple 
device, the purer ores were fmelted with fuch facility, that 
the quantity of filvcr in Peru was fo confiderable, that 
many of the utenfils employed in the funflions of common 
life were made of it \ Several of thofe veflels and trinkets 
are faid to liave merited no fmall degree of eftimation, on ac¬ 
count of the neatnefs of the workmanfliip, as w'ell as the in- 
trinfic value of the materials. But as the conquerors of Ame¬ 
rica were well acquainted with the latter, but had fcarcely any 
conception of the former, moft of them were melted down, 
and rated according to their weight and finenefs in the divifion 
of the fpoil. 

In other works of mere curiofity, or ornament, their ingenuity 
has been highly celebrated. Many of thofe have been dug out of 
\\\tGuacas,oi: mounds of earth, with which they covered the bo¬ 
dies of the dead. Among thefeare mirrors of various dimenfions, 
of hard Ihining ftones highly polilhed ; veflels of earthen ware 
of different forms ; hatchets, and other inftruments, fome def- 
tined for war, and others for labour. Some were of flint, 
fome of copper, hardened to fuch a degree by an unknown 
procefs, as to fiipply the place of iron on feveral occafions. 
Mad the ufe of thefe tools formed of copper been general, the 
progrefs of the Peruvians in the arts might have been fuch, as 

>» Acofla, lib. iv. c. 4, 5. Vega, p, i. lib. viii. c. 25. Ulloa Entrcten, 258. 
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to emulate that of more cultivated nations. But either the 
metal was fo rare, or the operation hj^ which it was hardened 
fo tedious, that their inflruments of copper were few, and fo 
extremely fmall, that they feem to have been employed only 
in {lighter works. But even to fuch a circumfcribcd life of 
this imperfedt metal, the Peruvians t^^ere indebted for their fu- 
periority to the other people of America in various arts \ The 
fame obfervation, however, may be applied to them, which I 
formerly made with reipefb to the arts of the Mexicans. From 
fcveral fpecimens of Peruvian utenfils and ornan^ents, which 
are depofited in the royal cabinet in Madrid, and from fome 
preferved in different colledtions in other parts of Europe, I 
have reafon to believe, that the workmanjQiip is more to be ad¬ 
mired on account of the rude tools with which it was executed, 
than on account of its intrinfic neatnefs and elegance, and that 
the Peruvians, though the moft improved of all the Americans, 
were not advanced beyond the infancy of arts. 

But notwithilanding fo many circumflances, which feem to 
indicate an high degree of improvement in Peru, others occur 
that fuggeft the idea of a fociety ftill in the firft ftages of its 
tranfition from barbarifm to. civilizatiom In all the dominions 
of the Incas, Cuzco was the only place that had the appearance, 
or was entitled to the name of a city. Every where elfe, the 
people lived moftly in detached habitations, difperfed over the 
country, or,, at the utmoil, fettled together in fmall villages 
But until men arc brought to affemble in numerous bodies, and. 
incorporated in fuch clofe union, as to enjoy frequent intcr- 
courfc, and to feel mutual dependence,, they never imbibe per- 

^ UlloaVoy. tom. i. 381, &c, Id. Entreten, p. 369, Sec. 

* Zarate, lib. i. c. 9. Herrera, dec. v. lib. vi.. c. 4.. 
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fedly the fpirit, or afluine the manners of focial lifo. In a ® K 
country of immenfe extent, with only one city, the progrefs v.... m* '- •> 
of manners, and the improvement either of the ncceffary or 
more refined arts, muft have been fo flow, and carried on un¬ 
der fuch difadvaritages, that it is more furprifing the Peruvians 
(hould have advanced fo far in refinement, than that they did 
not proceed farther. 


In confequence of this ftate of imperfed union, the repara¬ 
tion of profeflions in Peru was not fo complete as among the 
Mexicans, ■*The lefs clofely men aflbeiate, the more Ample arc 
their manners, and the fewer their wants. The crafts of com¬ 
mon and moll neceflary ufe in life do not, in fuch a ftate, be¬ 
come fo complex or diflScult, as to render it requifite that men 
fliould be trained to them by any particular courfe of education. 
All thofe profeflTions were accordingly exercifed by every Peru¬ 
vian indifcriminately. None but the artifts, employed in works 
of mere curiofity or ornament, conftituted a feparate order of 
men, or were diftinguiftied from other citizens ^ 


No perfeft 
icparaiion of 
profefiiont. 


From the want of cities in Peru, another confequence fol- Liuiecom- 
lowed. There was little commercial intercourfe among the in- 
habitants of that great empire. The adivity of commerce is 
co'cval with the foundation of cities; and from the moment 
that the membprsof any community fettle in coufiderable num¬ 
bers in one place, its operations become vigorous. The ci¬ 
tizen muft depend for fubfiftence on the labour of thofe who 
cultivate the ground. They, in return, muft receive fome 


* Acofla, lib. vi. c. 15. Vega, lib. v, c. 9. Herrera, dec. v. lib. iv. c. 4. 
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® K equivalent. Thus mutual intercourfe is eftabliflied, and the 
^ produdions of art are regularly exchanged for the fruits 

of agriculture. In the towns of the Mexican empire, Rated 
markets were held, and whatever coMld fupply any want or 
dcfire of man was an objed of commerce. But in Peru, from 
the fmgular mode of dividing property, and the manner 
in which the people were fettlecf, there w’as fcarcely any 
fpecies of commerce carried on between different provinces \ 
and the community was lefs acquainted with thatadive inter¬ 
courfe, which is at once a bond of union, and an ^incentive ta 
improvement. 

iTnwari.ke BuT tlic uuwarlike fpirit of the Peruvians was the moft re- 
Feruvians*!* markable, as well as moft fatal defed in their charader *. The 
greater part of the rude nations in America oppofed their in¬ 
vaders with undaunted ferocity, though with little condud or 
fuccefs. The Mexicans maintained the ftruggle in defence of 
their liberties, with fuch perfevering fortitude, that it was with 
difficulty the Spaniards triumphed over them. Peru was fub- 
dued at once, and almoft without refiftance; and'the moft 
favourable opportunities of regaining their freedom, and of 
crufliing their oppreffors, were loft through the timidity of the 
people. Though the traditional hiftory of the Peruvians re- 
prefents all the Incas as warlike princes, frequently at the head 
of armies, which they led to vidory and conqueft; few fymp- 
toms of fuch a martial fpirit appear in any of their operations 
fubfequent to the invafion of the Spaniards. The influence, 
perhaps, of thofe inftitutions which rendered their manners 

* Vega, lib. vi. c. 8. > Xerez, 190. Sancho ap Rain. iii. 37^. 
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gentle, gave their minds this unmanly foftnefs; perhaps, the ® 0^0 K 
conftant ferenity and mild'nefs of the climate may have ener- t — y 
vated the vigour of their frame; perhaps, fome principle in 
their government, unknpwn to us, was the occafion of this po¬ 
litical debility. Whatever may have been the caufe, the fafl 
is certain, and there is not an inftance in hiftory of any Jpeople 
fo little advanced in reliifament, fo totally deftitute of military 
talents and enterprize. This charader hath defeended to their 
pofterity. The Indians of Peru are now more tame and dc- 
prefled than any people of America. Their feeble fpiriis, re¬ 
laxed in lif^cfs inadion, feem hardly capable of any bold or 
manly exertion. 

But, befides thofe capital defeds in the political ftatc of 
Peru, fome detached circumftances and fads occur in the Spa- 
nifli writers, which difeover a confiderable remainder of barbari¬ 
ty in their manners. The fame cruel cuftom, that prevailed in 
fome of the moft favage tribes, fubiifted among the Peruvians. 

On the death of the Incas, and of other eminent perfons, a 
confiderable number of their attendants were put to death, 
and interred around their Guaca, that they might appear in 
the next world with their former dignity, and be ferved with 
the fame refped. On the death of Huana-Capac, the mofl: 
powerful of their monarchs, above a thoufand vidims were 
doomed to accompany him to the tombIn one particular, 
their manners .appear to have been more barbarous than thofe 
of mofl; rude tribes. Though acquainted with the ufe of fire 
in preparing maize, and other vegetables for food; they de¬ 
voured both flefli and fifli perfcdly raw, and aftoniflied the 
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BOOK Spaniards, with a pradice repugnant to the ideas of all civilized 
Ir» . 

<——people . 

Other domi though Mexico and Peru are the pofleffions of Spain in 

nioniofSpaio the Ncw World, which, on account both of their antient and 
jn menca. ftatc, havc attradcd the greateft attention ; her other 

dominions there are far from being ^ inconfidcrable, either in 
extent or value. Moft of them wbre reduced to fubjedion 
during the firft part of the fixteenth century, by private adven¬ 
turers, who fitted out their fmall armaments cither in Hifpa- 
niola, or in Old Spain, and were we to follow each leader iti 
his progrefs, we fliould difeover the fame daring courage, the 
fame perlcyering ardour, the fame rapacious defire of wealth, 
and the fame capacity of enduring and furmounting every thing 
in order to attain it, which diftinguifhed the operations of the 
Spaniards in their greater American conquefts. But, inftead 
of entering into a detail, which, from the firailarity of the 
tranfadions, would appear almoft a repetition of what has 
been already related, 1 (hall fatisfy myfclf with fuch a view of 
A Viriof fur- thofc provinccs of the Spanifh empire in America, which havc 

veyofthem. hitherto been mentioned, as may, convey to my readers a 
more adequate idea of its greatnefs, fertility, and opulence. 

I BEGIN with the countries contiguous to the two great mo- 
Suchisaread- narchics, of whofc hifiory and inftltiuions I havc given fome ac- 
eTHpir<-*of count, and fhall then briefly deferibe the other dirtrids of Spnnilh 
Mv^xico. America. The jurifdidion of the viceroy of New Spain extends 
over feveral provinces, which were not fubjed to the dominion 
cinaioa and Mexicans. The countries of Cinaloa and Sonora, thatftretch 

{joiiora, &c. along the eaft fide of the Vermilion fea, or gulf of California, as 
well as tlie immenfe kingdoms of New Navarre and New Mexico, 

‘ Xerez, p. 190. Saucho, Ram. iii. 372. C. Herrera, dec. v. lib. i. c, 3. 
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whic]\ bend towards the weft and north, did not acknowledge the 
fovc rt’ignty of Montezuma, or his predeceflbrs. Thefc i*egions, 
not inferior in magnitude to all the Mexican empire, are re¬ 
duced more or lefs completely under the Spanifli yoke. They 
extend through the moft delightful part of the temperate zone; 
their foil is, in general, i^emarkably fertile, and all their pro- 
dudlioiis, whether animal or vegetable, are mofl: perfeft in 
their kind. They have all a communication either with the 
Pacific Ocean, or with the Gulf of Mexico, and are watered by 
fuch rivers as not only enrich them, but may become fubfer- 
vient to commerce. The number of Spaniards fettled in tliofe 
vafl countries, is indeed extremely fmall. They may be faid 
to have fubdued, rather than to have occupied them. But if 
the population in.their ancient eftabliflimcnts in America fliall 
continue to incftaib, they may gradually fpread over thofc dif- 
tridis, of which, however inviting, they have not hitherto been 
able to take pofleflion. 

One circumftance may contribute to the fpeedy population 
of fome diftridls. Very rich mines both of gold and filver have 
been difeovered in many of the regions which I have men¬ 
tioned. Wherever thefc are opened, and worked with fuccefs, 
a multitude of people refor*- In order to fupply them with 
the necefCaries of life, cultivation muft be incleafed, artifans 
of various kinds muft afl'cmble, and induftry as well as wealth, 
will be gradually diffufed. Many examples of this have oc¬ 
curred in different parts of America fince they fell un¬ 
der the dominion of the Spaniards. Populous villages and 
large towns have fuddenly arifen amiJft uninhabited wilds and 
mountains ; and the working of mines, though far from being 
the moft proper objedl towards which the attention of an infant: 
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viP fociety (hould be turned, may become the means both of pro- 

* moting ufeful adivity, and of augmenting the number of people. 

A riccntand A rcccnt and fingular inftance of this has happened, which, as 
remarkable . a 

Jifeovery. it is but little known in Europe, and may be proiludive of 
great effeds, merits attention. The Spaniards fettled in the 
provinces of Cinaloa and Sonora, had been long dillurbed by 
the depredations of fome fierce tribes of Indians. In the year 
176^, their incurfions became fo frequent, and fo dcftrudlve, 
that the inhabitants, in defpair, applied to the Marquis d • St. 
Croix, viceroy of Mexico, for fuch a body of troops as might 
enable them to drive thofe formidable invaders trom tfieir 
places of retreat in the mountains. But the treafury ot Mexico 
was fo much exhaufted by the vaft fums drawn from it, in or¬ 
der to fupport the late war againfl Great Britain, that the vice¬ 
roy could afford them no aid. The refped due to his virtues, 
accomplifhed what his official power could not effed. He pre¬ 
vailed with the merchants to advance about two hundred thou- 
fand pefos for defraying the expence of the expedition. The 
war was conduded by an officer of abilities; and after being 
protraded for three years, chiefly by the difficulty of purfuing 
the fugitives over mountains and through defiles which were 
almoftimpalfable, it terminated in the year 1771, in the final fub- 
miffion of the tribes, which had been fo long the. objed of 
terror to the two provinces. In die courfe of this fervice, the 
Spaniards marched through countries into which they feem not 
to have penetrated before that time, and difeovered mines of 
fuch value, as was aftomfliing even to men acquainted with the 
riches contained in the mountains of the New World. At 
C^ineguilla, in the province of Sonora, they entered a plain of 
fourteen leagues in extent, in which they found gold in grains, 
at the depth of only fixteen inches, of fuch a fize, that fome 
1 of 
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of them weighed nine marks, and in fuch quantities, that in a 
/hort time, with a few labourers, they colleded a thoufand 
marks of gold in grains,' even without taking time to walh the 
earth that had been dug, Vsrhich appeared to be fo rich, that 
perfons of fkill computed that it might yield what would be 
equal in value to a million of pefos. Before the end of the 
year 1771, above two thoufand perfons were fettled in 
Cineguilla, under the government of proper magiftrates, 
and the infpedtion of feveral ecclefiaftics. As feveral other 
mines, not inferior in riches to that of Cineguilla, have been dif- 
covered, both in Sonora and Cinaloa^ it is probable that thefe 
negled:cd and thinly inhabited provinces, may foon become as 
populous and valuable as any part of the Spanifh empire in 
America. 

The peninfula of California on the other fide of the Vermi¬ 
lion fea, Teems to have been lefs known to the ancient Mexi¬ 
cans, than the provinces which I have mentioned. It was dif- 
covered by Cortes in the year 1536 (Book V. p. 143). 
During a long period it continued to be fo little frequented, that 
even its form was unknown, and in moft charts it was repre- 
fented as an ifland, not as a peninfula '. Though the climate of 
this country, if we may judge from its fituation, muft be very 
defirable; the Spaniards have made fmali progrefs in peopling 
it. Towards the clofe of the laft century, the Jefuits, who had 
great merit in exploring this ncgleded province, and in civilizing 
its rude inhabitants, imperceptibly acquired a dominion over it 
as complete as that which they polTeflccl in their millions in Pa- 

“ Sec NOTE LXV. » See NOTE LXVf. 
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raguay, and they laboured to introduce into it the fame policy^ 
and to govern the natives by the iame maxims. In order to 
prevent the court of Spain from conceiving any jealoufy of their 
defigns and operation8^ they feem ftuflioufly to have depreciat¬ 
ed the country* by reprefenting the climate as fo difagreeable 
and unwholefome* and the foil as fo barren, that nothing but 
their zealous dcfire of converting she natives, could have in¬ 
duced them to fettle there’". Several public-fpirited-citizens en¬ 
deavoured to undeceive their fovereigns, and to give them a 
better view of California ; but in vain. At length, on the cx- 
pulfion of the Jefuits from the Spanilh dominions,' the court of 
Madrid, as prone at that jundure to fufped the purity of the 
Order*s intentions, as formerly to confide in them with implicit 
truft, appointed Don Jofeph Galvez, whofe abilities have fince 
raifed him to the high rank of minifter for the Indies, to vifit that 
peninfula. His account of the country was favourable j he found 
the pearl fifhery on its coafts to be valuable, and difeovered mines 
of gold of a very promifing appearance". From its vicinity to 
Cinaloa and Sonora, it is probable* that if the population of thefe 
provinces ihall increafe in the manner which 1 have fuppoi'ed» 
California may* by degrees, receive from them fuch a recruit of 
inhabitants, as to be no longer reckoned among the defolatc 
and ufelefs difirids of the Spanifii empire. 


Yijcntan and On the caft of Mcxico, Yucatatt and Honduras are comprehend- 
Honduia. the govemmcnt of New Spain, though anciently they can 

hardly be faid to have formed a part of the Mexican empire. 
Thefe large provinces* ilretching from the Bay of Campeachy 
beyond Cape Gracias a Dios* do not* like the other territories 


*< Loreozano, 349, 350. 
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of Spain in the New World, derive their value either from the 
fertility of their foil, or the richnefs of their mines, but they 
yield in greater abundance, than any part of America, the log¬ 
wood tree, which, in d^ng fome colours, is fo far preferable to 
any other material, that the confumption of it in Europe is con- 
iiderable, and it has become an article in commerce of great 
value. During a long period, no European nation intruded 
upon the Spaniards in thofe provinces, or attempted to obtain 
any (hare in this branch of trade. But after the conqueft of Ja¬ 
maica by the Englifli, it foon appeared what a formidable rival 
was now foated in the neighbourhood of the Spanifli territories. 
One of the firft objedts that tempted the Englifh, was the great 
profit arifing from the logwood trade, and the facility of wrefting 
fome portion of it from the Spaniards. Some adventurers from 
Jamaica made the firft attempt at Cape Catochc, the fouth-eaft 
promontory of Yucatan, and by cutting logwood there, carried 
on a gainful traffic. When moft of the trees near the coaft in 
that place were felled, they removed to the ifland of Trift, in 
the Bay of Campeachy; and, in later times, their principal fta- 
tion has been in the Bay of Honduras. The Spaniards, alarm¬ 
ed at this encroachment, endeavoured by negociation, remon- 
ftrances, and open force, to prevent the Englifli from obtaining 
any footing on that part of the American continent. But after 
ftruggling againft it for more than.a century,*the difafters of 
laft war extorted from the court of Madrid a rcludant confent 
to tolerate this fettlement of foreigners in the heart of Its terri¬ 
tories The pain which this humbling conceffion occafioned. 
Teems to have fuggefted a method of rendering it of little con- 
fequence, more effedual than all the efforts of negociation or 
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® viP violence. The logwood produced on the weft coaft of Yucatan, 

’- >'—where the foil is drier, is in quality far fuperior to that 

which grows on the marfliy grounds where the Engliflk 
anJ n v.va’. fettJed. gy encouraging the cutting of this, and permitting 

the importation of it into Spain without paying any duty % 
fuch vigour has been given to this declining branch of com¬ 
merce, and the logwood which thaEnglifli bring to market 
lias funk fo much in value, that their trade to the Bay of Hon¬ 
duras has gradually declined ’ fiiice it obtained a legal fandiion 
and, it is probable, will foon be finally abandoned. In that 
event, the provinces of Yucatan and Honduras will hecome pof- 
feflions of confiderable importance to Spain. 


Coda Rica 
and Veragua. 


Still farther eaft than Honduras lie the two provinces of Cofta 
Rica and Veragua, which likewife belong to the vice-royalty of 
New Spain ; but both have been fo much negle(fted by the Spa¬ 
niards, and are apparently of fuch fmall value, that they merit 
no particular attention. 


Chilj. The moft important province depending on the vice-royalty 

of Peru, is Chili. The Incas had eftabliflied their dominion 
in fome of its fouthern diftrids; but in the greater part of the 
country, its gallant and high-fpirited inhabitants maintained 
their independence. The Spaniards, allured by the fame of 
its opulence, early attempted the conqueft of it under Diego Al- 
magro; and after his death, Pedro de Valdivia refumed the de- 
fign. Both met with fierce oppofition. The former rclin- 
quifhed the enterprize in the manner which 1 have mentioned 
The latter, after having given many difplays, both of courage 


f RmI Cedula, CamponiBae*, iii. 145^ 
• Book vi. p. 195, &c. 
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and military fkill, was cut off with a confidcrable body of ^ ^ 

troops under his command. Francifeo de Villagra, his lieu- ^ y 
tenant, by his fpirited conduct, checked the natives in their 
career, and faved the remainder of the Spaniards from dcllruc- 
tion. By degrees, all the champaign country along the coaft 
was fubjedted to the Spanilh dominion. The mountainous 
country is ftill pofleffed ]>y the Puelches, Araucos, and other 
tribes of its original inhabitants, formidable neighbours to the 
Spaniards ; with whom, during the courfe of two centuries, 
they have been obliged to maintain perpetual hoftility, fufpend- 
ed only by#a few intervals of iniecure peace.. 

That part of Chili then, which may properly be deemed a Excei'oncepf 
Spanifh province, is a narrow dUlricf, extending along the coaft and foil, 
from the defertof Atacamas to the illand of Chiloe, above nine 
hundred miles. Its climate is the moft delicious of the New 
World, and is hardly equalled by that of any region on the 
face of the earth. Though bordering on the Torrid Zone, it 
never feels the extremity of heat, being fereened on the caft by 
the Andes, and refreflied from the weft by cooling fea-breczes. 

The temperature of the air is fo mild and equable, that the Spa¬ 
niards give it the preference to that of the foiithern provinces 
in their native country. The fertility of the foil correfponds 
with the benignity of the climate, and is wonderfully accommo¬ 
dated to European productions. The moft valuable of tliefe, 
corn, wine, and oil, abound in Chili, as if they bad been na¬ 
tive to the country. All the fruits imported from Europe attain 
to full maturity there. The animals of our hemifphcre not on-, 
ly multiply, but improve in this delightful region. The horn¬ 
ed cattle are of larger (ize than thofe of Spain. Its breed of 
horfes furpaiTes, both in beauty and in fpirit, the famous Anda- 

lufian. 
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luHan race, from which they fprung. Nor has Nature exhauft- 
cd her bounty on the furface of the earth ; Ihe has ftored its 
bowels with riches. Valuable mines of gold, of filver, of cop¬ 
per, and of lead, have been difeov^ired in various parts 
of it. 

A COUNTRY diftinguiflied by fo many bleflings, we may be 
apt to conclude, would early become a favourite fiation of the 
Spaniards, and muft have been cultivated with peculiar predi¬ 
lection and care. Indcad of this, a great part of it remains 
unoccupied. In all this extent of country, there ai^ not above 
eighty thoufand white inhabitants, and about three times that 
number of negroes and people of a mixed race. The moft fer¬ 
tile foil in America lies uncultivated, and fome of its mod pro* 
mifmg mines remain unwrought. Strange as this neglcCt of 
the Spaniards to avail themfelves of advantages, which feemed 
to court their acceptance, may appear, the caufes of it can be 
traced. The only intercourfe of Spain with its colonics in the 
South Sea, was carried on during two centuries by the annual 
fleet to Porto-bello. All the produce of the colonies were fliip- 
ped in the ports of Callao, or Arica in Peru, for Panama, and 
carried from thence acrofs the idhmus. All the commodities 
which they received from the mother-country, were conveyed 
from Panama to the fame harbours. Thus both the exports 
and imports of Chili pafled through the hands of the mer¬ 
chants of Peru. Thefe had of courfe a profit on each j and 
in both tranfadlions the Chilefe felt their own fubordi- 
nation; and having no direct intercourfe with the parent 
date, they depended upon another province for the difpofal 
of their produftions, as well as for the fupply of their wants. 
Under fuch difeouragements, population could not fncreafe, 

and 
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and induftry |Was deftitute of one chief inciteraent. But 
now that Spain) from motives which I fliall mention hereafter, 
has adopted a new fyftem, and carries on her commerce with 
the colonies in the Sou\:h Sea, by fl\ips which go round Cape 
Horn, a direct intercourfe is opened between Chili and the Mo¬ 
ther-country* The gold, the filver, and the other commodi¬ 
ties of the province wiH be exchanged in its own harbours 
for the manufadures of Europe. Chili may fpeedily rife into 
that' importance among the Spanifla fettlements to which it is 
entitled by its natural advantages. It may become the granary 
of Peru, add the other provinces along the Pacific Ocean ; it 
may fiipply them with wine, with cattle, with horfes, with 
hemp, and many other articles for which they now depend up¬ 
on Europe, Though the new fyftem has been eftablifhed only 
a few years, thofe e£Fe£ls of it begin already to be obferved *, 
If it fhall be adhered to with any fteadinefs for half a century, 
one may venture to foretell, that population, induftry and 
opulence will advance in this province with rapid progrefs. 

To the eaft of the Andes, the provinces of Tuciiman and Rio 
de la Plata, border on Chili, and like it were dependent on the 
Vice-royalty of Peru. Thefe regions of immenfe extent ftretch 
in length from north to fouth above thirteen hundred miles, 
and in breadth more than a thoufand. This country, which is 
larger than moft European kingdoms, naturally forms ilfelf into 
two great divifions, one on the north, and the other on the 
fouth of Rio dela Plata. The former comprehends Paraguay, 
the famous miftions of the Jefuits, and feverai other diftri£ts. 
But as difputcs have long fubfifted between the courts of Spain 
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* viP ^ and Portugal, concerning its boundaries, which, itisprobahle, will 

-' be foon finally afccrtained, either amicably, or by the decifion of 

the fworcl, I chufe to referve my accoipt of this northern di- 
vifion, until 1 enter upon the hiftory of Portuguefe America, 
with which it is intimately connected; and, in relating it, I fliall 
be able from authentic materials, fupplted both by Spain and 
Portugal, to give a full and accurate defcription of the operations 
and views of the Jefuits, in rearing that Angular fabric of policy 
in America, which has drawn fo much attention, and has been fo 
imperfedly underftood. The latter divifion of the province 
contains the governments of Tucuman and Bucnos-Ayres, and 
to thefe 1 ftiall at prefcnt confine my obfcrvations. 

.’irw of the The Spaniards entered this part of America by the river De la 

k'ttr. Plata, and though a fijccefilon of cruel difafters befel them in their 
early attempts to eftabliih their dominion there, they were en¬ 
couraged to perfift in the defign, at firft by thehopeaof difcover- 
ing mines in the interior country, and afterwards by the necefiity 
of occupying it, in order to prevent any other nation from fettling 
there, and penetrating by this route into their rich pofleflions 
in Peru. But except Buenos-Ayres, they have made no fcttle- 
ment of any confequence in all the vaft fpace which I have 
mentioned. There are, indeed, fcattered over it, a few places 
on which they have beftowed the name of towns, and to which 
they have endeavoured to add fome dignity, by ere^ing them 
into bifhopricksj but they are no better than paltry vil¬ 
lages, each with two or three hundred inhabitants. One cir- 
cumftance, however, which was not originally forefeen, has 
contributed to render this diftriA, though thinly peopled, of 
confiderablc importance. The province of Tucuman, together 
with the country to the fouth of the Plata, inftead of being 

-f* covered 
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covered with wood like other parts of America, forms one vafl: 
open plain, almoft without a tree. The foil is ^ deep fertile 
mold, watered by many ^ftreams defcending from the Andes, 
and clothed in perpetual Srerdtire. In this rich pailurage, the 
horfes and cattle imported by the Spaniards from Europe have 
multiplied to a degree which almoft exceeds belief. This has 
enabled the inhabitants not*only to open a lucrative trade witli 
Peru, by fupplying it with cattle* horfes, and mules, but to 
carry on a commerce no Icfs beneficial, by the exportation of 
hides to Europe. From both the colony has derived great ad¬ 
vantages. But its commodious fttuation for carrying on con¬ 
traband trade, has been the chief fource of its profperity. WhHe 
the court of Madrid adhered to its ancient fyftem, with refpe£t 
to its communication with America, the river De la Plata 
lay fo much out of the courfo of Spanilh navigation, fliat in¬ 
terlopers, almoft without any rifquc of being cither obferved or 
obftruded, could pour in European manufactures in fuch quan¬ 
tities, that they not only fupplied the wants of the colony, but 
were conveyed into all the eaftern diftriCts of Peru. When 
the Portuguefe in Brafil extended their fettlcments to the banks 
of Rio de la Plata, a tiew channel was opened, by which pro¬ 
hibited commodities flowed into the Spaniih territories, with- 
Hill more facility, and in greater abundance. This illegal traffic,, 
however detrimental to the parent ftate, contributed to the in- 
creafe of the fettlement, which had the immediate benefit of it, 
and Buenos Ayres became gradually a populous and opulent 
town. What may be the effedi of the alteration lately made in the' 
government of this colony, the nature of which ffiall be deferib— 
ed in the fubfequent Book, cannot hitherto be known. 
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HISTORY OF AMErRICA, 

Ai,l the other territories of Spain' in the New World, the 
iflandt excepted, of whofe difcovery and redu^ion I have for¬ 
merly given an account, are comprehendedl under two great 
diviiions; the farmer denominated tjae kingdom Tierra Firme, 
the provinces of which ftretch abng the Atlantic, from the 
eaftern frontier of New Spain to the mouth of the Orinoco; 
the latter, the New Kingdom of Granada, fituated in the inte¬ 
rior country. With a ihort view of thefe 1 fliall clofe this part 
of my work. 

To the caft of Veragua, the laft province fubjhd to the vice¬ 
roy of Mexico, lies the ifthmus of Darien. Though it was in 
this part of the continent, that the Spaniards hrft began to plant 
colonies, they have made no confiderable progrefe in peopling 
it. As the country is extremely mountainous, deluged with 
rain during a good part of the year, remarkably unhealthful, 
and contains no mines of great value, they would probably 
have abandoned it altogether, if they had not been allured to 
continue by the excellence of the harbour of Porto-bello on the 
one Tea, and that of Panama on the other. Thefe have been 
called the keys to the communication between the north and 
fouth fea, betweeu Spain and her moft valuable colonies. In 
confequence of this advantage, Panama has become a confider¬ 
able apd thriving town. The peculiar noxioufnefs. of its cli¬ 
mate has prevented PortO'bello from increafing in the fame 
proportion. As the intercourfe with the fettlements in the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean, is now carried on by. another channel, it is pro¬ 
bable that both Porto-bello and Panama will .decline, when no 
longer nourifticd and enriched by that commerce, to which 
they were indebted for their profperity, and even their exifi- 
cnce. 


The 
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Th e provinces of Gartlitgena and Santa Marthaj ftretch to 
tbc eaftward of the tfthmua of Darien. The country ftill con¬ 
tinues mountainomy but its vallies begin to expand* are well 
watered* and extremely fertile. Pedro de Heredia fubje£ted 
this part of America to the crown of Spain* about the year 
1532. It is thinly peopled, and of courfe ill cultivated. It 
produces, however, a variety of valuable drugs, and fome 
precious ftones^ palrticularly emeralds. JBut its chief import¬ 
ance is derived from the harbour of Carthagena, the fafeft and 
belt fortiBed of any in the American dominions of Spain. In a 
fituation fo f^ourable, commerce foon began to tiouriih. As 
early as the year 1544* it feems to have been a town of ibme 
note. But when Carthagena was chofen as the port in which 
the galeons (hould Brft begin to trade on their arrival from Eu¬ 
rope, and to which they were directed to return, in order to 
prepare for their voyage homeward, the commerce of its inha¬ 
bitants was fo much favoured by this arrangement, that it foon 
became one of the moil populous, opulent, and beautiful cities 
in America. There is, however, reafon to apprehend, that it 
has reached its highcR point of exaltation* and that it will be 
fo far aBFeded by the change in the Spanifh fyftem of trade 
with America* which hks withdrawn from it the deBrable viiits 
of the galeons, as to feel at lead: a temporary decline. But the 
wealth now collected there, mull find or create employment for 
itfelf, and may be turned with advantage into fome new chan¬ 
nel. Its harbour is fo fafe, and fo conveniently fituated for re¬ 
ceiving commodities from Europe, its merchants have been 
fo long accuflomed'to convey thefc into all the adjacent pro¬ 
vinces, that it is probable they will Hill retain this branch of 
trade, and Carthagena continue to be a city of great im¬ 
portance. 
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The province contiguous to Santa Martha on the eafl:, was 
firft vifitcd by Alonlb de Ojeday. in the year 1499 *» 
Spaniards, on their landing there, having obferved fomefhuts in 
an Indian village bnih upon piles, iJi order to raife them above 
the ftagnated water which covered the plain, were led to beftow 
upon it the name of Venezuela, or little Venice, by their ufual 
propenfity to find a refemblance, between what they difeovered 
in America, and the objeAs which were familiar to them in 
Europe. They made fome attempts to fettle there, but with 
little fuccefs. The final redudion of the province was accom- 
pliflied by means very different from thofe to which Spain was 
indebted for its other acquifitions in the New World. The 
ambition of Charles V. often engaged him in operations of fuch 
variety and extent, that his revenues were not fufficient to de¬ 
fray the expence of carrying them into execution. Among 
other expedients for fupplying the deficiency of his funds, he 
had borrowed large fums from the Veifers of Augfburgh, the 
moft opulent merchants at that time in Europe. By way of retri¬ 
bution for thefe, or in hopes, perhaps, of obtaining a new loan, 
he bellowed upon them the province of Venezuela, to be held 
as an hereditary fief of the crown of Caftile, on condition that 
within a limited lime they Ihould render themfeives mailers of 
the country, and eftablilh a colony there. Under the diredion 
of fuch perfoiis, it might have been expeded, that a fettlement 
would have been cflabUlhcd on maxims very different from 
thofe of the Spaniards, and better calculated to encourage fuch 
ufcful induftry, as they might have known to be the only certain 
fource of profperity and opulence. But unfortunately they com¬ 
mitted the execution of their plan, to fome of thofe foldicrs of 
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fortune with which O^njany abounded in the fixtccnth ccn- ® ^ 

tury. Thelie adventurers, impatient to amafs riches, that they y,— 
might ipeedily abandon a ftation which they ibqn diieovered to be 
very uncomfortable, inAead of planting a colony that might have 
cultivated and improved the country, wandered from diilrift to 
ciiftri£l in fcarch of mines, plundering the natives with unfeel¬ 
ing rapacity, or oppreding them by the impolition of intole¬ 
rable tafles. In the courfe of a few years, their avarice and 
exadions, in comparifon with which thofc of the Spaniards 
were moderate, defolated the province fo completely, that it 
could hardfy afford them fubfiftance, and the Velfers relinquifh- 
ed a property, from which the inconflderate condud of their 
agents left them no hope of ever deriving any advantage". 

When the wretched remainder of the Germans deferted Ve¬ 
nezuela, the Spaniards again took pofTclIion of it; but, notwith- 
ftanding many natural advantages, it is one of their niofl 
languifhing and unprodudive fctilements. 

The provinces of Caraccas and Cumana are the lafl: of the c.^raccasand 
Spanifli territories on this coaft ; but in relating the origin and 
operations of the mercantile company, in which an cxclufive 
right of trade with them has been veiled, I fhall hereafter have 
occafion to conflder their flatc and produdions. 

• 

The New Kingdom of Granada is entirely an inland country ncw k.'njr- 
of vaft extent. This important addition was made to the domini- 
ons of Spain about the year 1536, by Sebaflian de Kenalcazar and 
Gonzalo Ximenes de Quefada, two of the braveft and moft ac- 
compliflicd officers employed in the conquell of America. The 

• Cvicdo y Bagnoj Uift. de Veiitzucla, p. 11, &c. 

former, 
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B K former, who commanded at that time in Quito, attacked it 
from the fouth; the latter made hit invaiion from Santi Mar¬ 
tha on the north. As the original inhabitants of this region 
were farther advanced in improirement,' than any people in Ame¬ 
rica but the Mexicans and Peruvians*^, they defended them- 
felves with great refolution and good condudl. The abilities 
and perfeverance of Benalcazar and f^efada furmounted all op- 
poiition, though not without encountering many dangers, and 
reduced the country into the form of a Spaniih province. 

The New Kingdom of Granada is To far elevated alJove the level 
of the fea, that though it approaches almoii to the equator, the 
climate is remarhably temperate. The fertility of its vallies is not 
inferior to that of the richefl; diftri6:s in America, and its higher 
grounds yield gold and precious fiones of various kinds. It is 
not by' digging into the bowels of the earth that this gold is 
found; it is mingled with the foil near the furface, and feparat- 
cd from it by repeated walking with water. This operation is 
carried on wholly by negroe Haves ; for though the chill fubter- 
ranean air has been difeovered, by experience, to be fo fatal to 
them, that they .cannot be employed in the deep lilver mines, 
they are more capable of performing the other fpecies of labour 
than Indians. As the natives in the New Kingdom of Granada 
are exempt from that fervice, which has walled their race fo 
rapidly in other parts of America, it is remarkably populous. 
Some dillri£l8 yield gold with a profulion no lefs wonderful 
than that in the vale of Cineguilla, which I have formerly men¬ 
tioned, and it is often found in pepitasj or grains, which mani- 
fell the abundance in which it is produced. On a riling ground 


* Book iv. p. 34;. &c. 
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near Pamplona, (ingle labourers have collected in a day what was ^ ^ o k 
equal in value to a thoufand peibs A late governor of Santa « —« 
Fe brought with him to Spain a lump of virgin gold) eftimated 
to be worth feven hundred and forty pounds fterling. But with¬ 
out founding any calculation on what is rare and extraordinary) 
the value of the gold ufually colleded in this country, par¬ 
ticularly in the provinces of Popayan and Choco, is of 
conhderable amount. Its towns are populous and flourilh- 
ing. The number of inhabitants in almoft every part of the 
country daily increafes. Cultivation and indudry of various 
kinds begins to be encouraged, and toprofper. A confiderable 
trade is carried on with Carthagena, the produce of the mines, 
and other commodities, being conveyed down the great river of 
St. Magdalen to that city. On another quarter, the New King¬ 
dom of Granada has a communication with the Atlantic by the 
river Orinoco ; but the country which dretches along its banks 
towards the ead, is little known, and imperfeOily occupied by the 
Spaniards. 

y Piedrahiu N. Reyoo, p« 481, MS. penes me* 
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A fter tracing the progrefs of the Spaniards in their book 

difcovcrics and conquefts during more than half a cen- > . 

tury, 1 have conduded them to that period when their autho- 

^ policy and 

rity was cftablillicd over almoft all the vaft regions in the New trade of the 
World ftill fubjed to their dominion. The effed of their fettle- Ionics, 
ments upon the countries of which they took pofleffion, the 
maxims which they adopted in forming their new colonies, the 
interior ftrudure and policy of thefc, together with the influence 
of their progrefllve improvement upon the parent ftate, and 
the commercial intercourfe of nations, are the objeds to 
which we now turn our attention, and they are no Icfs intereft- 
ing than important. 


The firft vifible confeemence of the cflablifhments made 

‘ , ^ of .An erica 

by the Spaniards in America, was the diminution of the an- the lini cinii 

TT ir v of them, 

VoL. II. Y y cient 
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B 0^0 K cicnt inhabitants, to a degree equally aftonilhing and deplo- 
« —. * _ ■ rable. I have already, on different occafions, mentioned the 
difaftrous influence under which the connection of the Ameri¬ 
cans with the people of our hemifphere commenced, both in 
the iflands, and in feveral parts of the continent, and have 
touched upon various caufes of their rapid confumption. Where- 
ever the inhabitants of America had refolution to take arms in 
defence of their liberty and rights, many perifhed in the un¬ 
equal conteft, and were cut off by their fierce invaders. 
But the greatefl: defolation followed after the fword was 
Cheathed, and the conquerors were fettled in tranquillity. 
Caufes of this jj. ^^s in thc iflauds, and in thofe provinces of the con- 

in the iuand.«, * 

andfomeparn tinent which ftretclied from the Gulf of Trinidad to the con¬ 
tinent. fines of Mexico, that the fatal effeds of the Spanilh dominion 
were firft and moft fenfibly felt. All thefc were occupied either 
by wandering tribes of hunters, or by fuch as had made but 
fmall progrefs in cultivation and induftry. When they were 
compelled by their new mafters to take up a fixed refidence, and 
to apply to regular labour; when talks were impofed upon 
them difproportioned to their ftrength, and were exaded with 
unrelenting feverity; they poffeffed not vigour either of mind 
or of body to fuftain this unufual load of opprelfion. DejeCtion 
and defpair drove many to end their lives by violence. Fatigue 
and famine deftroyed more. In all thofe extenfive regions, the 
original race of inhabitants wafted away; in fome it was totally 
extinguiihed. In Mexico, where a powerful and martial 
people diftinguiflied their oppofition to the Spaniards, by efforts 
of courage worthy of a better fate, great numbers fell in the 
field; and there, as well as in Peru, Hill greater numbers perifli- 
cd under the hardftiips of attending the Spanilh armies in their 
various expeditions and civil wars, worn out with the 

inceffant 
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inceffant toil of carrying their baggage* provifions, and mi- 

litary llores. > - - ■ 

But neither the rage nor cruelty of the Spaniards were fo in New Spain 
deftruflive to the people of Mexico and Peru, as the inconfide- 
rate policy with which they eftabliihed their new fettlements. 

The former were temporary calamities, fatal to individuals; 
the latter was a permanent evil, which, with gradual confump- 
tion, walled the nation. When the provinces of Mexico and 
Peru were divided among the conquerors, each was eager to 
obtain a diftridl, from which he might expert an inftantaneous 
recompcnce for all his fervices. Bold adventurers, accuBomed 
to the careleflnefs and diffipation of a military life, had neither 
induftry to carry on any plan of regular cultivation, nor patience 
to wait for its flow, but certain returns. Inllead of fettling in the 
valiies occupied by the natives, where the fertility of the foil 
would have amply rewarded the diligence of the planter, they 
chofe to fix their flations in fome of the mountainous regions, 
frequent both in New Spain and in Peru. To fearch for mines 
of gold and filver, was the chief obje6: of their adlivity. The 
vail profpedls which this opens, and the alluring hopes which 
it continually prefents, correfpond wonderfully with the ipirit of 
enterprize and adventure that animated the firft emigrants to Ame¬ 
rica in every part of their condudl. In order to pulh forward thofe 
favourite projefts, fo many hands were wanted, that the fervicc of 
the natives became indifpenfably requifite. They were, according¬ 
ly, compelled to abandon their ancient habitations in the plains, 
and driven in crowds to the mountains. This fudden tranlition 
from the fultry climate of the vallics, to the chill penetrating 
air peculiar to high lands in the torrid zone j the fatigue of 

Y y 2 exorbitant 
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® ^ exorbitant labour, fcanty or unwholefome nouriflimcnt, and 

L —the defpondency occafioned by a fpecics of oppreflion to which 
they were not accuftomed, and of which they faw no end, affeded 
them nearly as much as their lefs induflrious countrymen In the 
iflands. They funk under the united preffureof thofe calamities, 
and melted away with almoft equal rapidity In confequence 
of this, together with the introdudion of the fmall-pox, a ma¬ 
lady unknown in America, and extremely fatal to the natives % 
the number of people both in New Spain and Peru was fo much 
reduced, that in a few years the accounts of their ancient popu¬ 
lation appeared almoft incredible ^ 


Not the rcfult 
of any fylkm 
of policy ; 


Such are the moft confiderable events and caufes, which, 
by their combined operation, contributed to depopulate America. 
Without attending to thefe, many authors aftonifhed at the 
fuddennefs of the defolation, have aferibed this unexampled 
event to a fcheme of policy no lefs profound than atrocious. The 
Spaniards, as they pretend, confeious of their own inability to 
occupy the vaft regions which they had difeovered, and forefee- 
ing the impoffibility of maintaining their authority over a people 
infinitely fuperior tothemfelves in number, in order to preferve 
America, rcfolved to exterminate the inhabitants, and by convert¬ 
ing it into a defart, endeavoured to fecure their own dominion over 
itBut nations feldom extend their views to objeQs fo remote, 
or lay their plans fo deep; and, for the honour of humanity, 
■we may obferve, that no nation ever deliberately formed fuch 


» Torquemada, i. 613. 
lib. X. c. 4. Uiloa Entretes, 206. 
See NOTE LXVIII. 


* B. Diaz, c. 124. Herrera, dec. ii. 
* Torquem, 615.642, 6}3, 
« See NOTE LXIX. 
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an execrable fcheme. The Spanifh monarchs, far from ailing 
upon any fuch fyftem of deftrudion, were uniformly folici- 
tons for the prefervation,of their new fubje^Is. With Ifabclla, 
zeal for propagating the chriftian faith, and the defire of com¬ 
municating the knowledge of truth, and the confolations of reli¬ 
gion to people deftitute of fpiritual light, were more than often- 
fible motives for encouragmg Columbus to attempt his difeo- 
vcrics. Upon his fuccefs, fhc endeavoured to fulfil her pious 
purpofc, and manifefted the moft tender concern to fecure not 
only religious inftrudion, but mild treatment, to that inoffen- 
five race of men fubjcdlcd to her crown Her fuccefibrs adopt¬ 
ed the fame ideas ; and, on many occafions, which I have men- 
tione/’, their authority w-as interpofed in the moft vigorous 
exertions, to prore<ft the people of America from the oppref- 
fion of their Spanilh fubjedls. Their regulations for this jmr- 
pofe were numerous, and often repeated. They were framed 
with wifdom, and dictated by humanity. After their poflef- 
fions in the New World became fo extenfive, as might have 
excited fome apprchcnfions of difficulty in retaining their do¬ 
minion over them, the fpirit of their regulations was as mild 
as when their fettlementa were confined to the illands alone. 
Ihcir folicitude to protedl the Indians feems rather to have 
augmented as their acquifitions increafed ; and from ardour to 
accomplifti this, they enabled, and endeavoured \o enforce the 
execution of laws, which excited a formidable rebellion in one 
of their colonies, and fpread alarm and difaffedion through all 
the reft. But the avarice of individuals was too violent to be 
controuled by the authority of laws. Rapacious and daring 
adventurers, far removed from the feat of government,. little 

' S«e NOTE Lxk. 
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accuftomed to the reftraints of military dlfciplinc while in fer* 
vice, and ftill lefs difpofed to refpe£l the feeble jurifdidlion of 
civil power in an infant colony, defpifed or eluded every regu¬ 
lation that fct bounds to their exa^ions and tyranny. The pa¬ 
rent Rate, with perfevering attention, iffiied edids to prevent 
the oppreffion of the Indians; the coloniRs, regardlefs of thefe, 
or trufting to their diftance for impifnity, continued to confider, 
and treat them as flaves. The governors themfelves, and other 
officers employed in the colonies, feveral of whom were as in¬ 
digent and rapacious as the adventurers over whom they prefid- 
ed, were too apt to adopt their contemptuous ideas of the con¬ 
quered people ; and, inftead of checking, encouraged or con¬ 
nived at their exceffies. The defoladon of the New World 
ihould notihen be charged on the court of Spain, or be confidered 
as the effed of any fyftem of policy adopted there. It ought to 
be imputed wholly to the conquerors and firft planters of Ame¬ 
rica, who, by meafures no lefs incondderate than unjuR, coun- 
teraded the edids of their fovereign, and have brought difgrace 
upon their country. 

With Rill greater injuRice, have many authors reprefented 
the intolerating fpirit of the Roman Catholic religion, as the 
caufe of exterminating the Americans, and have accufed the 
SpaniRi eccleliaRics of animating their countrymen to the 
daughter of that innocent people, as idolaters and enemies of 
God. But the RrR miffionaries who vifited America, though 
weak and illiterate, were pious men. They early efpoufed the 
defence of the natives, and vindicated their charader from the 
afperfions of their conquerors, who, deferibing them as inca¬ 
pable of being formed to the offices of civil life, or of compre¬ 
hending the dodiines of religion, contended, that they were 

a fub- 
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a fubordinate race of meoi on whom the hand of nature had 
fet the mark of fervitude. From the accounts which 1 have 
given of the humane and perievering zeal of the Spanilh mif* 
fionaries, In proteding the helplefs flock committed to their 
charge, they appear in a light which refleds luftre upon their 
fundion. They were miniflers of peace, who endeavoured to 
wreft the rod from the hands of opprefTors. To their power¬ 
ful interpofition, the Americans were indebted for every regu¬ 
lation tending to mitigate the rigour of their fate. The clergy 
in the Spanifh fettlements, regular as well as fecular, arc Aill 
confidered by the Indians as their natural guardians, to whom 
they have rccourfe under the hardfhips and exadions to which 
they are too often expofed 

But, notwithftanding the rapid depopulation of'America, a 
very confiderable number of the native race flill remains both in 
Mexico and Peru, efpecially in thofe parts which were not ex- ‘"g- 
pofed to the firft fury of the Spanifh arms, or defolated by the 
firft efforts of their induftry, ftill more ruinous. In Guatimala, 
Chiapa, Nicaragua, and the other delightful provinces of the 
Mexican empire that flirctch along the fouth-fea, the race of 
Indians is flill numerous. Their fettlements in fome places are 
fo populous, as to merit the name of cities '. In the three au¬ 
diences into which New Spain is divided, there .are at lead two 
millions of Indians } a pitiful remnant, indeed, of its ancient po¬ 
pulation, but fuch as flill forms a body of people fuperior in 
number to that of all the other inhabitants of this vaft country*. 

In Peru feveral diflri^s, particularly in the kingdom of Quito, 
are occupied almoft entirely by Indians. In other provinces, 

• See N OTE LXXI. ^ See N O T E LXXII. t See N O T E LXXIII. 
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® yjIJ ^ niingled with the Spaniards, and in many of their 

V.,— fcttlcments pra£tife the mechanic arts, and fill moft of the in¬ 
ferior nations in fociety. As the inhabitants, both of Mexico 
and Peru were accuftomed to a fixed relidence, .and to fome de¬ 
gree of regular induftry, lefs violence was requifite in bringing 
them to fome conformity with the European modes of civil life. 
But wherever the Spaniards fettled ^mong the favage tribes of 
America, their attempts to incorporate with them have been 
always fruitlefs, and often fatal to the natives. Impatient of 
reftraint, and difdaining labour as a mark of fervility, they 
cither abandoned their original feats, and fought fbr independ- 
ance in mountains and forefts inaceeffible to their opprcflbrs, or 
pcriflicd when reduced to a ftate repugnant to their ancient ideas 
and habits. In the diftriifls adjacent to Carthagena, to Panama, 
and to Bueifbs-Ayrcs, the dcfolation is more general than even 
in thofe parts of Mexico and Peru, of which the Spaniards have 
taken moft full pofleflion. 


( i;lc\ 

die polity 
.Sp i,!i ill Its 


But the eftablifliments of the Spaniards in the New World, 
though fatal to its ancient inhabitants, were made at a period 
when that monarchy was capable of forming them to heft ad¬ 
vantage. By the union of all its petty kingdoms, Spain was 
become a powerful ftate, equal to fo great ah undertaking. Its 
jnouarchs, having extended their prerogative far beyond the li¬ 
mits which once circumfcribcd the regal power in every king¬ 
dom of Europe, were hardly fubjetft to controul, either in con¬ 
certing, or in executing their mcafurcs. In every wide extend¬ 
ed empire, the form of government mull be fimple, and the au¬ 
thority of the fovereigh abfolutej that his refolutions may be 
taken with promptitude, and pervade the whole with undimi- 
niflicd force. Such was the power of the Spanilh monarclis, 

when 
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when they were called to deliberate concerning the mode of ® ^ 

eftablifhing their dominion over the moft remote provinces, ^ 
that had ever been fubje^ed to any European Rate. In this de¬ 
liberation, they felt themfelves under no conRitutional reftraint, 
and that as independent mafters of their own refolves, they 
nvight iffue the edidts requilite for modelling the government of 
the new colonies, by a mere a£t of prerogative. 

This early interpofition of the Spanifh crown, in order to Early inter- 
regulate the policy and trade of its colonies, is a peculiarity 
which diftin|uifhes their progrefs from that of the colonies of '‘V* 
any other European nation. When the Portuguefe, the EngliRi, 
and French, took pc^efTion of thofe regions in America which 
they now occ^pj|[^, the advantages which they promiled to yield 
were fo remote atfid uncertain* that they were fuffered to ftruggle 
through a hard in#mcy, ^Imoft without guidance or protedion 
from the parent Rate, ^ut gold and filver, the firR produdions 
of the SpaniRi fettlements in the New World, were more allur¬ 
ing, and immediately attraded the attention of their monarchs. 

Though they had contributed little to the difeovery, and almoR 
nothing to the conqueR of the New World, they InRantly af- 
fumed the fundion of its legiflators; and having acquired a 
fpecies of dominion formerly unknown, they formed a 
plan for exerciling it, to which nothing fimilal: occurs in the 
luRory of human affairs. 

Th* fundshiehtal maxim of Spanifh jurifprudence with rc- All power 
fped to Antertca, is to cotifider what has been acquired there JeneSTnSe 
as vcRcd in the crown, rather than in the Rate. By the 
bull of Al^ander VI. on whichi^ as its great charter, Spain 
founded its right| ail the regions that had been, or fhould 

VoL. n. Zz be 
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be difcovered, were beftowed as a free gift upon Ferdinand and 
Ifabella. They and their fuccedfors were uniformly held to be 
the univerfal proprietors of the vaft temtories, which the arras 
of their fubje<3:s conquered in the New World. From them, 
all grants of land there flowed, and to them, they finally return¬ 
ed. The leaders who conducted the various expeditions, the 
governors who prefided over the different colonies, the ofiicers 
of juftice, and the miniflers of religion, were all appointed by 
their authority, and removable at their pleafure. The people 
who compofed infant fettlements were intitled to no privileges 
independent of the fovereign, or that ferved as a barrier againft 
the power of the crown. It is true, that when towns were 
built, and formed into bodies corporate, the citizens were per¬ 
mitted to elc4fl: their own magiflrates, whoupverned by laws 
which the community enabled. Even in mofl defpotic 
Hates, this feeble fpark of liberty^ is not extapiyttilhecL But in 
the cities of Spanifli America, this jUfltfdi^ion is merely muni¬ 
cipal, and is confmed to the regulation of their own interior 
commerce and police. In whatever relates to public govern¬ 
ment, and the general intereft, the will of the fovereign is law. 
No political power originates from the people. All centres in 
the crown, and in the officers^ of its, nomination.. 

When the conquefls of the Spaniards in America were com¬ 
pleted, their monarchs, in forming the plan pf interior policy 
for their new dominions, divided them into two immenfe go¬ 
vernments, one fuhjed to the yiceroy of New.§pajn, the other 
to the viceroy of Peru. The jurifdidHon of the former,extend¬ 
ed over all the provinces belonging to Spain in the northern di- 
vifion of the American continent. Under that pf the latter, was 
comprehended whatever flie poffcfled in South-America. This 
8 arrangement 
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arrangement which, from the beginning, was attended with ^ 0 
many incoiiveniencies, became intolerable when the remote u —,—^ 
|)rovince8 of each viceroyalty began to improve in induflry and 
population^ The people complained of their fubjedion to a 
ftiperior, whofe place of refidence was fo diftant, or foinaccef- 
fiblei as almoft excluded them from any intercourfe with the 
feat of government. The authority of the viceroy over dillrids 
lb far removed from his own eye and obfervation, was unavoid¬ 
ably both feeble and ill-direfted. As a remedy for thofc evils, 
a third viceroyalty has been ellablifhed in the prefent century, 
at Santa Fe 8e Bogota, the capital of the new kingdom of Gra¬ 
nada, the jurifdidlion of which extends over the whole king¬ 
dom of Tierra Firme, and the province of Quito''. Thofe TluirpoHm. 
viceroys not o^ly reprefent the perfon of their fovercign, 
but poflefs his fegal prerogatives within the precindfs of their 
own governments, in their utmoll extent. Like him, they 
exercife fiipreihe authority in every department of government, 
civil, military, and criminal. They may prefide in every tri¬ 
bunal. They have the foie right of nominating the perfons 
who hold many offices of the highell importance, and the occa- 
fional privilege of fupplying fuch as are in the royal gift, until 
the fucceffor appointed by the king lhall arrive. The external 
pomp of their government is fuited to its real dignity and power. 

Their'courts are formed upon thfe model of that at Madrid, 
with horfe and foot guards, a houfehold regularly eftablilhcd, 
numerous attendants, and enfigns of command, difplaying 
fuch rhagnificehce, as hardly retains the appearance of delegat¬ 
ed authority* 


^ Voy. de Uiloa, t. *3. 255. 
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the viceroys cannot difcharge in perfon the fiia£liona 
of,a iupretne maglflrate i|i every part of their extendve jnrifdic- 
tipa, they are aided in their government by officers and tribu?« 
najU fimilar to thofe in Spain. The condn^ of civil aiFaira 
in the various provinces and difiri^s* into which the SpanUh 
dominions in America are divided, is, committed to magiftrates 
of various orders and denominations!; fqme appointed by the 
king, others by the viceroy, but all fubje^t to his command, 
and amenable to his jurildidtion. The adminiftration of jufticc 
is vetted in tribunals, known by the name of Juditnces, and 
formed upon the model of the court of Chancefy in Spain. 
Thefe are eleven in number, and difpenfc juftice to as many 
dittri^s, into which the Spanifh dominions in America are di* 
vidcd The number of judges in them is various, according 
to the extent and importance of their jurifdiition. The ftation 
of a judge in the court of Audience is no lefs honourable than 
lucrative, and iscommonly filled byperfons of fuch abilities and 
merit, as renders this tribunal extremely refpe^table. Both ci¬ 
vil and criminal caufes come under their cognizance, and for 
each peculiar judges are fet apart. Though it is only in the 
moftdefpodc governments, that the fovercign cxercifes in per- 
fon the formidable prerogative of adminittering juttice to his 
fubje^ta, and in abfolving, or condemning, confults no law but 
what is depofited in his own.breatt; though, in all the mo¬ 
narchies of Europe, judicial authority is committed to magif- 
trates, whofe decifions are regulated by known laws and efta- 
bliihcd forms, the Spantih viceroys Jbij|ye often attempted to in¬ 
trude thcmfelves into the feat of juttice, and with an ambition 
which their dittance from the controul of a fuperior, rendered 

k See NOTE LXJfIV. 
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bo4d» have aipired at a power which tjieir maftcr does not ven¬ 
ture to afiume. In order to check an ‘iifurpation which muft 
have annihilated justice apd iecurity in the Spaniih colonies, by 
fubje£Iiog the lives and property of all to the will of a iingle 
man, the viceroys’have been prohibited, in the moft explicit 
terms, by repeated laws, from interfering in the judicial pro¬ 
ceedings of the courts of Audience, or from delivering an opi¬ 
nion, or giving a voice with refpedi: to any point litigated be¬ 
fore themIn fotne particular cafes, in which any queftion 
of civil right is involved, even the political regulations of the 
viceroy may be brought under the review of the court of Au¬ 
dience, which, in thofc inftances, may be deemed an interme¬ 
diate power placed between him and the people, as a coiiilitu- 
tional barrier to circumfcribe his jurifdidtion. But as legal reftraints 
on a perlbn who reprcfents the fovereign, and is clothed with 
his authority, are little fuited to the genius of Spaniih policy; 
the hefitation and rcfcrve with which it confers this power on 
the courts .of Audience, are remarkable. They may advife, 
they may remonftrate, but in the evetit of a direA collifion be¬ 
tween their opinion and the will of the viceroy, what he deter¬ 
mines muft be carried into execution, and nothing remains for 
them, but to lay the matter before the king and the council of 
the Indies But to be intitl^ed to remonftrate, and inform 
againft a perfon, before whom alb others muft* be filent, and 
tamely fubmit to his decrees, is a privilege which adds dignity to 
the courts of Audience. This is farther augmented by another 
clrcuraftance;' ‘ Upon the death of a viceroy, without any provi- 
fion of a fucceflbr by the king-, the fupreme power is vefted in 

* Recop. lib. ti. tit. xv. 1 . 3;. 38. ^4. lib. Hi. tit. iii. I. 36, 37. 

» Solorz. De jure Ind. lib. iv. c. 3* n. 40, 41. Recop. lib. ii. tit. xv.l. 36. lib. Jii. 
tit. iii. 1 . 34. Lib. v, tit. ix. 1 . i. 
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the court of Audience refident in the capital of the viceroyalty, 
and the fenior judge, aOilled by his brethren, exercifes dll the 
fundions of the viceroy while the office continues vacant". In 
matters that come under the cognizance of the Audiences, in 
the courfe of their ordinary jurifdidion, as courts of juftice, 
their fentences are final in every litigation concerning property 
of lefs value than fix thoufand pefosr^ but when the fubjed in 
difputc exceeds that fum, their decifions arc fubjed to review, 
and may be carried by appeal before the royal council of the 
Indies^. 

In this council, one of the moft confidcrable in the monarchy 
for dignity and power, is veiled the fupfemc government of all 
the Spanifh dominions in America. It was firfl edabliflied by 
Ferdinand, in the year 1511, and brought into a more perfed 
form by Charles V. in the year 1524. Its jurifdidion extends 
to every department, ecclefiaftical, civil, military, and commer* 
cial. All laws and ordinances relative to the government and 
police of the colonies originate there, and muft be approved of 
by two-thirds of the members, before they are iflued in the 
name of the king. All the offices, of which the nomination is 
referved to the crown, are conferred in this council. To it each 
perfon employed in America, from the viceroy downwards, is 
accountable. It reviews their condud, rewards their fervices, 
and inflids the punifhments due to their malverfationsBe¬ 
fore it, is laid whatever inielligence, either public or fecret, is 
received from America, and every fcheme of improving the ad- 
nxinidration, the police, go- the Commerce of the colonies, is 

" Pccop. lib. ii, tit. xv. 1, 57, &c. • Becop. lib. r, tit xiii. 1 . 1, Ac. 

i' &.«xop. lib. ii. til. ii. 1. t, 2, &c. 
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fubmitted to its cpnfideration. From the firft inftitution of the 
council of the Indies, it has been the conftant object of the ca¬ 
tholic monarchs, to maintain its authority, and to make fuch 
additions from time to time, both to its power and its fplendor, 
as might render it formidable to all their fuhje^ls in the New 
World. Whatever degree of public order and virtue flill re¬ 
mains in that country, where fo many circumftances confpire 
to relax the former, and to corrupt the latter, may be afcribed 
in a great meafure to the wife regulations and vigilant infpeflioa 
of this refpedtable tribunal 

As the king is fuppofcd to be always prefent in his coun¬ 
cil of the Indies, its. meetings are held in the place where he 
refides. Another tribunal has been inllituted, in order to regu¬ 
late fuch commercial affairs, as required the immediate and per- 
fonal infpedion of thofe appoin^d to fiiperintcnd them. 
This is called Cafa de la Contratacion-, or the houfeof trade, and 
was eftabliflied in Seville, to whofe port commerce with the New 
World was conHned, as early as the year 1501. It may be 
confid,ered both as a board of trade, and as a court of judica¬ 
ture. In the former capacity, it takes cognizance of whatever 
relates to the intercourfeof Spain with America, it regulates what 
commodities fhould be exported thither, and has the inrpeifion 
of fuch as are received in return. It decides concerning the de¬ 
parture of the fleets for the Weft Indies, the freight, and bur¬ 
den of the fhips, their equipment, and deftination. In the lat¬ 
ter capacity, it. judges with refpedt to every queftion, civil or 
commercial, or criming*, arifing in confequence of the tranf- 
adions of Spain with America; and in both thefe departments. 
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® ^ Rs dcclfions are exempted from the review of any court but that 

Vilf* ^ ^ 

■v-'-J of the council of the Indies 

Such is thegreat outline of that fyftdm of government, which 
Spain has eftablilhed in her American colonies. To enumerate 
the various fubordinate boards and officers employed in the ad- 
miniftration of jufiice, in collecting the public revenue, and in 
regulating the interior police of the* country, to deferibe their 
different funftions, and to inquire into the mode and clfeiH of 
their operations, would prove a detail no lefs intricate than mi¬ 
nute and uninterefling. 

Piraobj;<j>, The firft objeCt of the Spanifh monarchs was to fccure 
•xduSe*" produdions of the colonies to the parent ftate, by an abfo- 
u.idc. lute prohibition of any intcrcourfe with foreign nations. They 
took polTeflion of America by right of conqueft, and confeious 
of the feeblenefs of their infant fettlements, and aware of the 
difficulty in eRablilhing their dominion over fuch vaft regions, 
or of retaining fo many reluCUnt nations under the yoke, they 
dreaded the intrufion of ftrangers ; they even fliunned their in- 
fpedion, and endeavoured to keep them at a difiance from their 
coafis. This fpirit of jealoufy and exclufion, which at firft was 
natural, and perhaps necefiary, augmented as their pofieffions 
in America extended, and the value of them came to be more 
fully underftood. In confequence of* it, a fyftem of colonizing 
was introduced, to which there had hitherto been nothing fimi- 
lar among mankind. In the ancient world, it was not uncom* 
mon to fend forth colonies. But they were of two kinds only. 
They were either migrations, which ferved to difburden a ftate 


' Aecop. lib. ix. Ut. i. Veitia Noite de U Cbntiattcioii, lib. i. c. i. 
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of its fiiperfluous fubje^ls, when they multiplied too fall for ® ® ® ^ 
the territory which they occupied: or they were military de- u. — 
tachments Rationed, as garrifons, in a conquered province. The 
colonies of feme Greek republics, and the fwarms of northern 
barbarians which fettled in different parts of Europe, were of 
the firft fpecies. The Roman colonies were of the fecond. In 
the former, the conne£Iioq with the mother-country quickly 
ccafed, and they became independent Rates. In the latter, as 
the dlsjuniRion was not complete, the dependence continued. In 
their American fettlements, theSpanifh monirchs took what was 
peculiar toea»h,and ftudied to unite them. By fending colonies to pofe. ^ ^ 
regions lb remote, by cRablifliing in each a form of interior 
policy and adminiftration, under dIRin<R governors, and with 
peculiar laws, they disjoined them from the mother-country. 

By retaining in their own hands the rights of legidation, as 
w’cll as that of impoling taxes, together with the power of no¬ 
minating the perfons who filled every department, civil or mili¬ 
tary, they fecured their dependence. Happily for Spain, the 
fituation of her colonies was fuch, as rendered it polltble to 
reduce this new idea into pradice. AlmoR all the countries 
which fhe had difeovered and occupied, lay within the tropics. 

'Fhe produdions of that large portion of the globe, are different 
from thofe of Europe, even in its moft fouthern provinces. The 
qualities of the climate and of the foil naturally turn the in- 
duftry of ihofe who fettle there into new channels. When the 
Spaniards firR took poffelTion of their domains in America, the 
precious metals wjiich they yielded, vrcrc the only objed that 
attraded their attention. Even when their efforts began to take 
a belter diredion, they employed themfelves almoR wholly in 
rearing foch peculiar produdionsof the climate, as, from their 
rarity or value, were of chief demand in the mother-country. 

VoL. ir. 3 A Allured 
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Allured by vail proipe^s of immediate wealth* they difiiained 
to waile their induilry on what was lefs lucrative, but of fupe- 
rior moment. In order to render it impofTible to corre^ this 
error* and to prevent them from making any efforts that might 
interfere with thofe of Spain, the eftabliihment of feveral fpecies 
of manufactures, and even the culture of the vine, or olive, 
are prohibited in the colonies *, under fevere penalties ^ They 
muft truft entirely to the mother-country for the objeCls of pri¬ 
mary neceffity. Their clothes, their furniture, their inftru- 
ments of labour, their luxuries, and even a confidcrable part of 
the provifions which they confume, were imported from Spain. 
During a great part of the fixteenth century, Spain poffeffing 
an extenfive commerce and Hourifhing manufa^ures, could 
fiipply with eafe the growing demands of her colonies, from 
her own flores. The produce of their mines and plantations 
was given in exchange for thefe. But all that the colonies re¬ 
ceived, as well as all that they gave, was conveyed in Spanifh 
bottoms. No veffel belonging to the colonies was ever per¬ 
mitted to carry the commodities of America to Europe. Even 
the commercial intercourfe of one colony with another, was 
cither abfolutcly prohibited, or limited by many jealous reftric- 
tions. All that America yields flows into the ports of Spain; 
all that it confumes muft iffue from them. No foreigner can 
enter one of its< colonies without exprds permiffion; no veffel 
of any foreign nation is received into their harbours; and the 
pains of death, with confifeation of jnoveables, are denounced 
againft every inhabitant who prefumes to trade with themV 
Thus the colonies ace kept in a ftate of perpetual pupillage ; 

» See N O T E LXXV. r B. Ulloa R«ub. det Msnur. &c, p. 206.. 

^.fiecopU, lib. ix. tit. xxvii. ]. 1. 4. 7, 4tc. 
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and by the introdudlion of this dommerdal dependence, a re¬ 
finement in policy of \7hich Spain iet the firft example to the 
European nations, the fhpremacy of the parent flate hath been 
maintained over remote colonies during two centuries and a 
half. 

Such are the capital majcims to which the Spanifh monarchs slow proerefs 
feem to have attended in forming their new fettlements in Ame- from Europe, 
rica. But they could not plant with the fame rapidity that they 
had deftroyed; and, from many concurring caufes, their pro- 
grefs was extremely flow, in Ailing up the immenfe void which 
their devaftations had occafioned. As foon as the rage for difco- 
very and adventure began to abate, the Spaniards opened their 
eyes to dangers and diftrefles, which at firfl: they did not per¬ 
ceive, or had defpifed. The numerous hacdfliips with which 
the members of infant colonies have to flxuggle, the difeafes of 
unwholefome climates, fatal to the conftitution of Europeans; 
the difficulty of bringing a country, covered with forefts, into 
culture; the want of hands neceflary for labour in fome pro¬ 
vinces, and the flow reward of induflry in all, unlefs where the 
accidental difcovery of mines enriched a few fortunate adven¬ 
turers, were evils univerfally felt and magnified. Difcouraged 
by the view of thefe, the fpirit of migration was fo much damp¬ 
ed, that fixty years after the difcovery of the New World, the 
number of Spaniards in all its provinces is computed not to have 
exceeded fifteen thoufand *. 

The mode in which property waS difliibuted m the Spanifh Difcouraged 
colonies, and the regulations cftablifhed with refped: to the pfopwtyr*^^ 

* See NOTE IXXVI, 
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tranfoiiflion of it, whether by defcent, or by fale, werfe ca^- 
tremcly unfavourable to population. In Order to promote a ra¬ 
pid iacreafe of people in any new fettlement, property in land 
ought to be divided into fmall (hares, and the alienation of it 
(hould be rendered extremely eafy But the rapacioufnefs of 
the SpanKh conquerors of the New World paid no regard to 
this fundamental maxim of policy j and, as they pofleffed power, 
which enabled them to gratify the utmoft extravagance of their 
wifhes, many of them feized diftri^ts and provinces of vaft ex> 
tent, and held them as encomiendas. By degrees they obtained 
the privilege of converting a part of thele into Mayorajgos^ a 
fpecies of fief, introduced into the Spanifh fyftem of feudal 
jurirpriidence *, which can neither be divided nor alienated. 
Thus a great portion of landed property, under this rigid form 
of entail, is withheld from circulation, and defeenda from fa¬ 
ther to foh unimproved, and of little value either to the proprie¬ 
tor or to the community. In the account'which I have given 
of the reduction of Peru, various examples occur of enormous 
trafts of country occupied by fome of the conquerors*. The 
cxcelTes in other provinces were fimilar, for as the value of the 
lands which they acquired, was originally eftimated according 
to the number of Indians which lived upon them, America was 
in general fo thinly peopled, that ohly diftri^s of great extent 
could afford fuch a number of labourers, as might be employed 
in the mines with any profpefl of cohfiderabte gain. The per¬ 
nicious effects of thofe radical errors in-the diftribution and, 
nature of property in the SpanKh fettlements, are felt through 
every department of induftry, and may be considered as one 


y Dr. Smith’s Inquiry, ii. 166.. * Recop. lib. iv. tit. iii. 1 . 24. 

* Eojk vi. p. Z59. 
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great caufe of a progrefs in population ib much flower than 
that which has taken place in better conftituted colonies. V 

To thia we may add, that the fupport of the enormous and 
expenfiive fabric of their ecclefiaftical eftablilhment, has been a 
burden on the Spaniflr colonies, which has greatly retarded tlie 
progrefs of population aind^induftry. The payment of tythes is 
a heavy tax ori induftry j and if the exaction of them be not re¬ 
gulated and circumferibed by the wifdom of the civil magi^ 
flrate it becomes intolerable and ruinous. But, inflead of any 
reflraint on the claims.of eccleflaftlcs, the inconflderate zeal of 
the Spanifla legiflators admitted.them into America in their full 
extent, and at once impofed on their infant,colonies a burden 
which is in no flight degree oppreflive to fociety even in its 
moft imprpved Rate. As early as the year 1501, the payment 
of tythes in the colonies was enjoined, and the mode of it re¬ 
gulated by law, and every article of primary neceflity, towards 
which the attention of new fettlers muft naturally be turned, is 
fubjcfled to that grievous exa^ion'. Nor were the demands of 
the clergy conhned to articles of flimple culture. Its more artificial 
and operofe pr.odudltionsi. fuch as fugar, indigo, and cochineal, 
were foon declared to be tythable "j and thus the induflry of the 
planter was taxed in every Rage of its progfefs, from its. rudefl 
eflay to its higheR improvementi*. To, the weight of this legal: 
impofition,,the bigotry oftheAmcricanJSpaniards^has made many 
voluntary additipns. From their fond delight in the external ' 
pomp and parade of religion, and from fuperflitious reverence for 
eccleflaflics of every dettomination, they have beftowed profufe 

* See NOTE LXXViL, f Rccop. lib. i. tit. xvi. 1, 
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donatives on churches and monafteries, and have unprofitahlf 
wafted a lai^ proportion of that wealth, which might have 
nourifhed and given vigour to produjftive labour in growing 
colonies. 

But fo fertile atid Inviting are the regions of America, which 
the Spaniards have occupied, that notwithftanding all the cir- 
cumftances, which have checked and retarded population, it 
has gradually ihcteafed, and filled the colonies of Spain with 
citizens of various orders. Among thefe, the Spaniards, who 
arrive from Eurof e, diftinguifhed by the name of Chapetones, 
are the firft in rank and power. From the jealous attention of 
the Spanifti court to fccure the dependence of the colonies, every 
departnient ofconfequence is filled by perfons fent from Europe; 
and in order to prevent any of dubious fidelity from being em¬ 
ployed, each muft bring ^rtof of a clear defeent from a family of 
Oid Cbrijiians, untainted with any mixture of Jewifh or Maho¬ 
metan blood, and never di%raced by any cenfure of the inquifi- 
tion*. In fuch pure hands, power is deemed to be fafely lodged, 
and almoft every public function, from the viceroyalty downwards, 
is committed Ho them alone. Every perfon, who by his birth, 
or refidencc in America, may he fufpe<a:cd of any attachment or 
intereft adverfe to the mother-country, is the ohjed of diftruft 
to fuch a degree^ as amounts ncarly' to an cxclufidn from all of¬ 
fices of confidence 6r authority ^ By this confpicuous predilec¬ 
tion of the court, the Chapetones are raifed to fuch pre-eminence 
in America, that they look down with difda'in on every other 
order 'of men.*”' 


« RecopU. lib, ix, tit. xxvi. 1 .15, 16. ' SeerNOTE LXXVIH. 
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The charader and ftate of the Creole^^ or defcendants of Eu¬ 
ropeans fettled in America, the. fccond elafs of fubjeds in the 
Spanilh colonies, has enabled the Chapetones to acquire other 
advantages, hardly lefs confiderable than thofc which they de¬ 
rive from the partial favour of government. Though fome of 
the Creolian race are defcended from the conquerors of the New 
World; though others can^trace up their pedigree to the nobleft 
families in Spain ; though many are polTelTed of ample fortunes, 
yet, by the enervating influence of a fultry climate, by the ri¬ 
gour of a jealous government, and by their defpair of attaining 
that diflindicfn to which mankind naturally afpire, the vigour 
of their minds is fo entirely broken, that a great part of them* 
waflc life in luxurious indulgences, mingled with an illiberal 
fuperflition ilill more debating. Languid and unenterprizing, 
the operations of an aflive extended commerce would be to- 
them fo cumberfome and oppreffive, that in almoft every part of 
America they decline engaging in it. The interior tratiic of 
every colony, as well as its trade with the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, and with Spain hfelf, arc carried on chiefly by the Cha¬ 
petones®; who, as the recompence of their induftry, arnafs. 
immenfe wealth, while the Creoles, funk in floth, are fatistied 
with the revenues of their paternal eftates. 

From this flated competition for power and wealth, between 
thofe two orders of citizens,'and the various paflions excited 
by a rivalfhip fo ioterefliog, their hatred is violent and im¬ 
placable. On every occation, fymptoms of this avertion break, 
out, and the common appellations which each beflows on the 
ether, are as contemjgtuous as thofe which flow from the mofl: 

* Voy..de Ulloa, i. zy. Z5U Voy. dt Sreader,. zayy 
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deep-rooted national antipathy The court of Spain« from a 
refinement of difirufiful policy, cherilhes thofe feeds of difeord, 
and foments this mutual jealoufy, which not only prevents the 
two moft powerful claffes of its fubjeds in the New World from 
combining againft the parent ftate, but prompts each with the 
moft vigilant zeal, to obferve the motions and to countcrad the 
fchemes of the other. 

The third clafs of inhabitants in the Spanifti colonies is a 
mixed race, the offspring either of an European and a negroc, 
or of an European and Indian, the former called Mulattoes, 
the latter Mejiizos, As the court of Spain, felicitous to incor¬ 
porate its new vaffals with its ancient fubjefls, early encourag¬ 
ed the Spaniards fettled in America to marry the natives of that 
country, feveral alliances of this kind were formed in their in¬ 
fant colonies'. But it has been more owing to licentious in¬ 
dulgence, than to compliance with this injun(ftion of their fo- 
vereigns, that this mixed breed has multiplied fo greatly, as to 
conftitutc a confiderable part of the population in all the Spanifli 
iiettlcments. The feveral ftages of defeent in this race, and the 
gradual variations of ftiade until the African black, or the cop¬ 
per-colour of America, brighten into an European complexion, 
are accurately marked by the Spaniards, and each diftinguiflicd 
by a peculiar name. Thofe of the firft generation are now con- 
fidered, and treated as Indians and negroes; but in the third 
defeent, thecharaderiftic hue of the former difappears; and in 
the fifth, the deeper tint of the latter is fo entirely effaced, that 
they can no longer be diftinguilhed from Europeans, and are cn- 

Gage’s Survey, p. 9. Frczicr, 22^1, * Recopil. lib, vi. tit. i. I. z. 

ilerreru, dec, i. Ub. v. c. iz. Dec. lii. lib. vii. c, 2. 
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tilled to all their privilegesIt is chiefly by this mixed race, 
whofe frame is remarkably robufl: and hardy, that the mechanic 
arts are carried on, and other a£tive fundions in fociety arc 
difcharged, which the two higher clafles of citizens, from 
pride, or from indolence, difdain to exercife 
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The negroes hold the f®urth rank among the inhabitants of Negroes form 
the Spanifh colonies. The introdudion of that unhappy part 
of the human fpecics into America, together with their fcrvices 
and fulTerings there, (hall be fully explained in another place j 
here they are* mentioned chiefly, in order to point out a peculia¬ 
rity in their lituation under the Spanifli dominion. In feveral 
of their fcttlements, particularly in New Spain, negroes are 
chiefly employed in domcftic fcrvice. They form a prinapal 
part in the train of luxury, and are cheriflied and carefled 
by their fuperiors, to whofe vanity and plcafures they are equal¬ 
ly fubfervient. Their drefs and appearance is hardly lefs fpleii'- 
did than that of their matters, whofe manners they imitate, 
and whofe paffions they imbibe”. Elevated by this dittindion, 
they have aflumed fuch a tone of fuperiority over the Indians, 
and treat them with fuch infolence and fcorn, that the anti¬ 
pathy between the two races has become implacable. Even in 
Peru, where negroes are more numerous, and employed in field¬ 
work as well as domeftic fervicc, they maintain their afeend- 
ant over the Indians, and their mutual hatred fubfifts with 
equal violence. The laws have induftrioufly fomented this 
avcrfion, to which accident gave rife, and by moft rigorous in- 
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B o o K jundions, have endeavoured to prevent every intercourfe that 
might form a bond of union between the two raees. Thus, by 
an artful policy, the Spaniards derive ftrength from that which 
is the weakaefs of other European cdonies, and have fecured 
as afl’oeiates and defenders, thofe very perfons who elfewherc 
are objects of jealoufy and terror" 
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The Indians form the laft, and the moft deprefied order of 
men in that country, which belonged to their anceftors. I 
have already traced the progrefs of the Spanifli ideas with re- 
fpetfl; to the condition and treatment of that ^people, and 
have mentioned the moft important of their more early regula¬ 
tions, concerning a matter of fo much confequence in the ad> 
miniftration of their new dominions. But fince that period to 
which I have brought down the hiftory of America, the infor¬ 
mation and experience acquired during two centuries, have 
enabled the court of Spain to make fuch improvements in this 
part of its American fyftem, that a fhort view of the prefent 
condition of the Indians may prove both curious and in- 
terefting. 

By the famous regulations of Charles V. in 1542, which 
have been fo often mentbned, the high pretenfions of the con¬ 
querors of the»Ncw World, who coniidered its inhabitants as 
flaves, to whofe fcrvice they had acquired a full right of pro¬ 
perty, were finally abrogated. From that period, the Indians 
have been reputed freemen, and intitled to the privileges of fub- 
jefls. When admitted into this rank, it was deemed juft, that 
they ftiould contribute towards the fupport and improvement 


" RccopU, lib.vii, til. v, I. 7. Kcrrera, dec. viii. lib. vii. c. is. Frezier, 244 , 
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of the fociety, Tvhich had adopted them as members. But as ® « K 

no coofiderable benefit could be expedled from the voluntary c.— 
efforts of men* unacquajnted with regular induflry, and averfe 
to labour, the court of Spain found it neceflary to fix and fe- 
cure, by proper regulations, what it thought reafonable to exad: 
from them. With this view, an annual tax was impofed up- Taximpofed 
on every male, from the qge of eighteen to fifty; and, at the 
fame time, the nature as well as extent of the ferviccs which 
they might be required to perform, were afeertained with pre- 
cifion. This tribute varies in dififerent provinces, but if we 
take that paiti in New Spain as a medium, its annual amount 
is nearly four fhillings a head, no exorbitant fum in countries 
where, as at the fource of wealth, the value of money is ex¬ 
tremely low *. The right of levying it likewife varies. In 
America, every Indian is either an immediate vaflal of the 
crown, or depends upon fome fubje^l to whom the difirid, in 
which he refides, has been granted for a limited time, under 
the denomination of encomUnda. In the former cafe, about 
three-fourths of the tax is paid into the royal ticafury; in the 
latter, the fame proportion of it belongs to the holder of 
the grant. When Spain firft took poffeffion of America, 
the greater part of it was parcelled out among its conquerors, 
or thofc who firft fettled there, and but a fmall portion referv- 
cd for the crown. As thofe grants whidh were made for two 
lives only % reverted fuceelfively to the fdvcrcign, he had it in 
his power cither to diffufe his favours by grants to new pro¬ 
prietors, or to augment his own revenue by valuable annexa- 


• See-NOTE LXXIX. Recbpil. lib, vi. tit. v. 1, 42. Hackluyt, vot. iii, p. 461. 
Kccnpil, lib. vl. tit. viii. 1 . 4S. Solorz. Jc Iiid. jurd, lib. ii. c. 16. 
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v\i? ^ Of thefe, the latter has been frequently chofcn,''thc 

number of Indians now depending immediately on the crown, 
is much greater than in the firft age afte/ the conqueft,and this 
branch of the royal revenue continues to extend. 


The benefit arifing from the fervices of the Indians accrues 
either to the crown, or to the holder pf the encomiendat accord¬ 
ing to the fame rule obferved in the payment of tribute. Thofe 
fervices, however, which can now be legally exaded, are very 
different from the fervile talks originally impofed upon the In¬ 
dians. The nature of the work which they muff perforin is 
defined, and an equitable recompence is granted for their la¬ 
bour. The Rated fervices demanded of the Indians, may be 
divided into two branches. They are either employed in works 
of primary necefiity, without which fociety cannot fubfift com¬ 
fortably, or are compelled to labour in the mines, from which 
the Spanilh colonies derive their chief value and importance. 
In confequence of the former, they are obliged to affift in the 
culture of maize, and other grain of neceffary confumption; in 
tending cattle, in ereding edifices of public utility, in build¬ 
ing bridges, and in forming high roads *; but they cannot be 
confirained to labour in raifing vines, olives, and fugar-canes, 
or any fpecies of cultivation, which has for its objed the grati¬ 
fication of luxury, or commercial profit*. In confequence of the 
latter, the Indians are compelled to undertake the more unplea- 
fant talk, of extrading ore from the bowels of the earth, and 


4 See NOTE LXXX. * Recopi). lib. vi. tit. xiii. ]. 19, Solorz. 

de Ind. jure, ii. lib. i. c. 6, 7. 9. * Kecopil. lib. vi. tit. xiii. c. I. 8. 

Solorz, lib. i. c. 7. N^. 41, &c. 
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of refining it by fucceflive procefles, no lefs unwholefomc than 
operofe *. 


The mode of exacting both thefe fervices is the famCy and is 
under regulations framed with a view of rendering it as little 
oppreOive as pollible to the Indians. They are called out al¬ 
ternately in divifions, termed Mitasy and no perfon can be 
compelled to go but in hil turn. In Peru, the number called 
out muft not exceed the feventh part of the inhabitants in any 
diftrid". In New Spain, where the Indians are more nume¬ 
rous, it is f^ed at four in the hundred *. During what time 
the labour of thofe Indians, who are employed in agriculture, 
continues, I have not been able to learn But in Peru, each 
Mita, or divifion, deftined for the mines, remains there fi.N: 
months ; and while engaged in this fervice, a labourer never 
receives lefs than two fhillings a day, and often earns more than 
double that fum*. No Indian, refiding at a greater diftance 
than thirty miles from amine, is included in the Mita, or divi¬ 
fion employed in working it*; nor are the inhabitants of the 
low country expofed to certain deftrudion, by compelling them 
to remove from that warm climate, to the cold elevated regions 
where minerals abound \ 

The Indians who live in the principal towns, are entirely 
fiibje£t to the Spanifh laws and magiftrates ; but in their own 
villages, they are governed by Caziques, fome of whom are the 
defeendants of their ancient lords, others are named by the 

* See N O T E LXXXI. • Recopil. lib. vi. tit. xii. I. 21. » Ibid. 

J. 22. y See NOTE LXXXIl. * Ulloa Entreten, 265, 266. 

■ Recopil. lib. vi. tit. xii. 1 . 3. ^ Ibid. 1 . 29. and tit. i. 1 . 13. 

See NOTE LXXXIII. 
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SpanUli viceroys. Tliefe regulate the petty affairs of the people 
* under them, according to maxims of juftice, tranfmitted to 
them by tradition from their anceftors. To the Indians, this 
jurifdidion, lodged in fuch friendly hands, affords fome con- 
folation; and fo little formidable is this dignity to their new 
mailers, that they often allow it todefeend by hereditary right 
For the farther relief of men fo much expofed to oppreflion, 
the Spanifh court has appointed an ofacer in every diflrid, with 
the title of Prote^ior of the Indians. It is his fundion, as the 
name implies, to affert the rights of the Indians, to appear in 
their defence in the courts of juftice j and, by the interpofition 
of his authority, to let bounds to the encroachments and exac* 
tions of his countrymen A certain portion of the referved 
fourth of the annual tribute, is deftined for the falary of the 
caziques and prote^ors, another is applied to the maintenance 
of the clergy employed in the inftru£lion of the Indians *. An¬ 
other part feems to be appropriated for their fupport, and the 
payment of their tribute in years of famine, or when a particu¬ 
lar diftridl is affected by any extraordinary calamity \ Beftdes 
this, provifton is made by various laws, that hofpitals lhall be 
founded in every new fettlement for the reception of Indians *. 
Such hofpitals have accordingly been ere£led, both for the indi¬ 
gent and infirm in Lima, in Cuzco, and in Mexico, where the 
Indians are treated with tendernefs and humanity ^ 

Such is the great outline of the jurifprudence and policy 
by which the Indians are now. governed in the provinces be- 

' Solorz, de jure Ind, lib. i, c. *6. Recopil, lib. vi. tit. vii. < Solorz. lib. i. 

c. 27, p. 201. Recopil. lib. vi. tit. vi. • Recopil. lib. vi. tit. v. 1, 30. 

Fit xvi. 1, 12—15. f Recopil. lib. vi. tit. iv. 1 . 13. * Recopil. lib. i. 

tit. iv. ]. I, A,c. •> Voy. deUlloa. i. 4,39. 509. Churchill, iv. ^g 6 . 
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longing to Spain. In thofe regulations of the Spaniih mo- 
narchs, we difoover no traces of that cruel fyftem of externiina- ^ 
tion, which they have been charged with adopting ; and if wc 
admit, that the neceffity of fecuring fubfiftence for their colo¬ 
nies, or the advantages derived from working the mines, give 
them a right to avail themfelves of the labour of the Indians-, 
we mull: allow, that the attention with which they regulate and 
recompence that labour, is provident and fagacious. In no code 
of laws is greater folicitude difplaycd, or precautions multiplied 
with more concern for the prefervation, the fecurity, and the 
happinefs of the fut^edt, than we difeover in the colledlion of 
the Spanifti laws for the Indies. But thofe later regulations, 
like the more early edidts which have been already mentioned, 
have too often proved ineffedtual remedies againft the evils 
which they were intended to prevent. In every age, if the fame 
caufes continue to operate, the fame effedls muft followr. From 
the immenfe dtftance between the power entrufted with the 
execution of laws ; and that, by whofe authority they are 
enadled, the vigour even of the rooft abfolute government mud 
relax, and the dread of a fuperior too remote to obferve with 
accuracy, or to punilh with difpatch, muft infenftbly abate. 
Notwithftanding the numerous injundtions of the Spaniih mo- 
narchs, the Indians ftill fuffer, on many occaftons, both from 
the avarice of individuals, and from the exadlions of the magif- 
trates, who ought to have protedled them; unreafonablc 
talks are impofed; the term of their labour is prolonged, and 
they groan under all the infults and wrongs which are the lot 
of a dependent people *. From fome information on which 
I can depend, fuch oppreftion abounds more in Peru, than 
in any other colony. But it is not general. Accord¬ 
ing 
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ing to the accounts, even of thofe authors who arc moft 
difpofed to exaggerate the fufferings of the Indians, they, in 
feveral provinces, enjoy not only eafe, hut afEuence; they pof- 
fefs large farms; they are mailers of numerous herds and 
flocks; and, by the knowledge which they have acquired of 
European arts and induftry, are fupplied*not only with the ne- 
ceffaries, but with many luxuries of<1ifc 

After explaining the form of civil policy in the Spanifli 
colonics, and the ftate of the various orders of perfons fubjedt 
to it, the peculiarities in their ecclefiaftical conftitution merit 
confideration. Notwithftanding the fuperflitious veneration 
with which Spaniards are devoted to the Holy See, the vi¬ 
gilant and jealous policy of Ferdinand early prompted him to 
take precautions againft the introdudion of the papal dominion 
into America. With this view, he folicited Alexander VI. for 
a grant of the tythes in all the newly-difcovered countries', 
which he obtained on condition of his making provifion 
for the religious inftrui^ion of the natives. Soon af¬ 
ter, Julius II. conferred on him the right of patronage, 
and abfolute dilpofal of all ecclcfiaflical benefices there"*. Both 
thefc pontiffs, unacquainted with the value of what he demand¬ 
ed, bellowed thofe donations with an inconfiderate liberality, 
which their fucceffors have often lamented, and wiflied to recal. 
In confequence of thofe grants, the Spanilh mouarchs have be¬ 
come, in effed, the heads of the American church. In them 
the adminiflration of its revenues is veiled. Their nomination 
of perfons to fupply vacant benefices is inllantly confirmed by 

Gage’s Survey, p. 85. 90. 104, 119, &c. * Bulla Alex. Vf. A. D. 1501, 

ap Solorz* dc jure lud. ii. p. .198. Bulla Julii, ii. 1508. Ibid. 509. 
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the pope. Thus, in all Spanifh America, authority of every 
Ipecics centres in the crown. There no collifion is known be¬ 
tween fpiritual and tenyporal jurifdidion. The king is the on¬ 
ly fuperior, his name alone is heard, and no dependence upon 
any foreign power has been introduced. Papal bulls can¬ 
not be admitted into America, nor are they of any force there, 
until they have been prev\pufly examined, and approved of by 
the royal council of the Indies "; and if any bull fhould be fur- 
reptitioufly introduced, and circulated in America without ob¬ 
taining thatapprobation, ecclefiaftics arc required not only to 
prevent it from taking efFed, but to feizc all the copies of it, 
and tranfmit them to the council of the Indies®. To this limi¬ 
tation of the papal jurifdidion, equally fingular whether we 
confider the age and nation in which it was dcvlfed, or the jea¬ 
lous attention with which Ferdinand, and his fuccelTors, have 
fliidicd to maintain it in full force”, Spain is indebted, in a great 
mcafure, for the uniform tranquillity which has reigned in lier 
American dominions. 

The hierarchy is cftablilhed in America in the fame form as 
in Spain, with its full train of archbiflrops, bifliops, deans, ami 
other dignitaries. The inferior clergy are divided into three 
clafles, under the denomination of Curast Do^rinerost and 
Mi/Jioneros, The firft are parifh-priefts in tljofe parts of the 
country where the Spaniards have fettled. The fecond have 
the charge of fuch dillrids as arc inhabited by Indians fub- 
jeded to the Spanifh government, and living under its protec¬ 
tion. The third are employed in converting and inftruding 

" Rccopil, lib. i. tit. i)r. 1 . 2. and Autas del Conrejo de l.is fndias, tlxi. 

o Kecop. lib. i. tit. vii. I. 55. ^ p Rcc^p. lib. i. paniin. 
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* VII? ^ fiercer tribes, which difdain fubmiflfion to the Spanifli 

e—^ yoke, and live in remote or inaccefliblc regions, to which the 
Spanifh arms have not penetrated. So numerous are the cccle- 
fiaftics of all thofe various orders, and fuch the profufe liberali¬ 
ty with which many of them are endowed, that the revenues of 
the church in America are immenfe. The fuperfliition of Rome 
appears with its utmoft pomp in tl^ New World. Churches 
and convents there are magnificent and richly adorned; and on 
high feftivals, the difplay of gold and filver, and precious floncs, 
is fuch as exceeds the conception of an European’’. An cccle- 
fiafiical cftablifhment fo fplendid and expenlive, is uhfavourable, 
as has been formerly obferved, to the progrefs of riling colo¬ 
nies; but in countries where riches abound, and the people are 
fo delighted with parade, that religion muft alTume it, in order 
to attra<£l: their veneration, this propenfity to oftentation has 
been indulged, and becomes Icfs pernicious. 

Pernicious cf. The early inftitution of monafteries in the Spanifli colonics, 
n-'iiiic iniiitu. and the inconfiderate zeal in multiplying them, have been at- 
tended with confcquences more fatal. In every new fettlement, 
the firft obje<Sl is to encourage population, and to incite every 
citizen to contribute towards augmenting the ftrengthand num¬ 
ber of the community. During the youth and vigour of fo- 
ciety, while there is room to fpread, and fuftenance is procur¬ 
ed with facility, mankind increafe with amazing rapidity. But 
the Spaniards had hardly taken pofleflion of America, when, 
with a moft prepofterous policy, they began to ere£f convents 
where perfons of both fexes were fhut up, under a vow to de¬ 
feat the purpofe of nature, and to counterafl the full of her 


' Voyx de Ulloa, i. 430- 
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laws. Influenced by a mifguided piety, which afcribes tran- ® ^ ^ 

V Ail* 

fcendent merit to a ftate of celibacy, or allured by the profped u—v— 
of that lifllefs eafe, whjchi in fultry climates, is deemed fu- 
premc felicity, numbers crowd into thofe manfions of floth and 
luperftition, and are loft to fociety. As none but perfons of 
Spanifh extradf are admitted into the monaftcries of the New 
World, the evil is more fc^fibly felt, and every monk or nun, 
may be confidercd as an active member withdrawn from civil 
life. The impropriety of fuch foundations in any fituation 
where the extent of territory requires additional hands to im¬ 
prove it, is ft) obvious, that fome catholic ftates have exprefsiy 
prohibited any perfon in their colonies from taking the monaftic 
VOW'S b Even the Spanifh monarchs, on fome occafions, feem 
to have been alarmed with the fpreading of a fpirit fo adverfe to 
the increafe and profperity of their colonies, that they have en¬ 
deavoured to check it *. But the Spaniards in America, more 
thoroughly under the influence of fuperftition than their coun¬ 
trymen in Europe, and directed by ecclefiaftics more bigotted 
and illiterate, have conceived fuch an high opinion of monaftic 
fandlity, that no regulations can reftrain their zeal; and, by 
the excefs of their ill-judged bounty, religious houfes have 
multiplied to a degree no lefs amazing than pernicious to 
fociety'. 

In viewing the ftate of colonies, where the number and in- chanflerof 
Alienee of ecclefiaftics is fo great, the character of this power- sptmSoic- 
ful body is an objedl that merits particular attention. A con- ““» 
fiderable part of the fecular clergy in Mexico and Peru arc na- 

■■ Vojr. de Ulloa, ii. 124. * Herrera, dec. v. lib. ix. c. 1, 2. Recop. 

lib. i. tit. iii. 1 . t, 2. Tit. iv. c. 2. Solorz, lib. iii. c. 2j. 

» See NOTE LXXXV. 
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tives of Spain. As perfons accuftomed by their education to the 
retirement and indolence of academic life* are Vnoire incapable 
of a£live enterprizc, and Icfs difp'ofed fO ftfike into new paths, 
than any order of men, the ecclenailical adventurers by whom 
the American church is recruited, are corhmonly fuch as, |rom 
merit or rank in life, have little profpe^t of fuccefs in their 
own country. Accordingly, the f^ular priefts in the New 
WorJd are ftill lefs diftinguiftied than their brethren in Spain, 
for literary accomplithments of any fpecies; and though, by 
the ample provifion which has been made for the American 
church, many of its members enjoy that eafe and hidependence, 
which is favourable to the cultivation of fcience; the body of 
fecular clergy has hardly, during two centuries and a half, pro¬ 
duced one author whofe works convey fuch ufeful information, 
or poffefs fuch a degree of merit, as to be ranked among thofe 
which attract the attention of enlightened nations. But the 
greateft part of the ecclefiaftics in the Spanifh fetllements are re¬ 
gulars. On the difeovery of America, a new field opened to the 
pious zeal of the monaftic orders; and, with a becoming ala¬ 
crity, they immediately fent forth mifiionaries to labour in 
it. The firft attempt to inftruil and convert the Americans, 
was made by monks; and, as foon as the conqueft of any pro¬ 
vince was completed, and its ecclefiafiical efiablifiiment began to 
aifume fome form, the popes, as a reward of their fervice, per¬ 
mitted the mifiionaries of the four mendicaiit orders, to accept 
of parochial charges in America, to perform all fpiritual func¬ 
tions, and to receive the tythes, and other emoluments of the 
benefice, without depending on the jurifdidtion of the bifhop of 
the diocefe, or being fubjeifi: to his cenfures. In confcquence of 
this, a new career of ufefulnefs, as well as new objects of am¬ 
bition prefented themfelvcs. Whenever a call is made for a frefh 

fuppiy 
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flipply of miffionaries, men of the moll ardent and afplrlng ® ^ ^ 
minds, impatient under the reftraint of a cloifter, weary of its i..— 
infipid uniformity, and fatigued with the irkfome repetition of 
its frivolous fundions, offer their fervicewith eagernefs,’and re¬ 
pair to the New World in queft of liberty and diflin<Rion. Nor 
do they purfue them without fuccefs. The higheft ecclefiaflical 
honours, and mofl lucrative preferments in Mexico and Peru, 
are often in the hands o) regulars; and to them chiefly the 
Americans are indebted for any portion of fcience that is cul¬ 
tivated among them. They arc almoft the only Spanifli 
ecclefiaftics, •from whom we have received any accounts either 
of the civil or natural hiftory of the various provinces in Ame¬ 
rica. Some of them, though deeply tinged with the indelible 
fuperftition of their profeflion, have publifhed books which 
give a favourable idea of their abilities. The natural and mo¬ 
ral hiftory of the New World, by the Jefuit Acofta, contains 
more accurate obfervations, perhaps, and more found fcience, 
than are to be found in any defeription of remote countries pub- 
liilied in the fixteenth century. 

But the fame difguft with monaftic life, to which America is D:/r.!ute 
indebted for fome inftruflors of worth and abilities, filled it 
with others of a very different charader. The giddy, the pro¬ 
fligate, the avaricious, to whom the poverty and rigid difei- 
pline of a .convent are intolerable, confider a mlflion to America 
as a rclcafe from mortification and bondage. There they foon 
obtain fome parochial charge, and far removed, by their fitua- 
tion, from the infpedion of their monaftic fuperiors, and ex¬ 
empt, by their charader, from the jurifdidion of their diocefan*, 


they 


4 
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® ^ ^ubjed: to any controul. According to the teftimo- 

•- —f ny of the moft zealous catholics» many of the regular clergy in 

theSpanilh fettlements, arc not only deftituteof the virtues be¬ 
coming their profeffion, but regardlefs of that external decorum 
and refped for the opinion of mankind, which preferve a fem- 
blance of worth, where the reality is wanting. Secure of im¬ 
punity, fome regulars, in contempt^ of their vow of poverty, 
engage openly in commerce; and are fo rapacioufly eager in 
amafling wealth, that they become the moft grievous oppreflbrs 
of the Indians, whom it was their duty to have protedbed. 
Others, with no lefs flagrant violation of their votv of chaftity, 

indulge with little difguife in the moft diflblute licentioufnefs *. 

« 

Various fehemes have been propofedfor redrefling enormi¬ 
ties fo manifeft and ofFenfive. Several perfons no Icfs emi¬ 
nent for piety than difeernment, have contended, that the re¬ 
gulars, in conformity to the canons of the church, ought to be 
confined within the walls of their cloifters, and fliould no 
longer be permitted to encroach on the fundlions of the fecu- 
lar clergy. Some public-fpirited magiftrates, from convidlion 
of its being neceflary to deprive the regulars of a privilege, be- 
ftowed at firft with good intention, but of which time and ex¬ 
perience had difeovered the pernicious cfFe<fts, openly coun¬ 
tenanced the fecslar clergy in their attempts to aflert their own 
i6i3. rights. The prince D’Efquilache, viceroy of Peru under 
Philip III, took meafures fo decifive and effedlual for circum- 
feribing the regqlars within their proper fphere, as flruck them 
with general confternation^. They had rccourfe to their ufual 
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arts. They alarmed the fuperftitious, by reprefenting the pro- b 0^ 0 k 

cecdings of the viceroy as innovations'fatal to religion, TIv.y '-# 

employed all the relineraents of intrigue, in order to gain pcr- 
fons in power ; and feconded by the powerful influence of the 
Jcfuits, who enjoyed all the privileges which belonged to the 
Mendicant orders in America; they made a deep impreffion on a 
bigotted prince, and a weak miniftry. The ancient pradlice 
was tolerated. The abufes ivhich it occafioned continued to 
increafe, and the corruption of monks, exempt from the re- 
ftraints of difcipline, and the infpedion of any fuperior, 
became a dif^race to religion. At laft, as the veneration 
of the Spaniards for the monaftic orders began to abate, and 
the power of the Jefuits was on the decline, Ferdinand Vf. 
ventured to apply the only cfFedual remedy, by ilTuing an 
edidf, prohibiting Regulars of cvejr||denomination from taking '/j/ 
the charge of any parilh with the curb of fouls ; and declaring, 
that on the demife of the prefent incumbents, none but fccular 
priefls, fuhjeiR to the jurifdidion of their diocefans, lhall be 
prefented to vacant benefices*. If this regulation is carried into 
execution with fteadinefs, in any degree proportional to the 
wifdom with which it is framed, a very confiderable reforma¬ 
tion may take place in the cccicfiaftical ftate of Spanifli America, 
and the fecular clergy may gnidually become a refpeiRable body 
of men. 1 he deportment of many ccclefiaftics* even at pre¬ 
fent, feems to be decent and exemplary, otherwife they would 
not be held in fuch high eftimation, and poflefs fuch a wonder¬ 
ful afeendant over the minds of their countrymen, .||^roughout 
all the Spanifli fcttlemcnts. 


But 


‘ Real Cedula MS. penes me*. 
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But whatever merit the Spanifh eccleHaftics in America may 
poflefs, the fuccefs of their endeavours in communicating the 
knowledge of true religion to the Indians, has been more iin- 
perfcdl than might have been expefked, either from the degree 
of their zeal, or from the dominion which they had acquired 
over that people. For this various reafons may be alEgned, 
The firft miffionaries, in their ardour to make profelytes, ad¬ 
mitted the people of America into^ the chriftian church, with¬ 
out previous inftrudtion in the doctrines of religion, and even 
before they themfclvcs had acquired fuch knowledge of their 
language, as to be able to explain to them the myfleries of 
faith, or the precepts of duty. Hefting upon a fubtle diftinc- 
tion in fcholaftic theology, they adopted this ftrange praiSliee, 
no Icfs inconfiflent with the fpirit of a religion, which addrefles 
itfelf to the underftanding .nf; men, than repugnant to the dic¬ 
tates of reafon. As foon as any body of people, overawed by 
dread of the Spanifh power, moved by the example of their 
own chiefs, incited by levity, or yielding from mere ignorance, 
exprefled the flighteft defire of embracing the religion of their 
conquerors, they were inftantly baptized. While this rage of 
conveifion continued, a fingle clergyman baptized in one day 
above five thoufand Mexicans, and did not defift until he was 
fo exhaufted by fatigue, that he was unable to lift his hands 
. In the courfe of a few years, after the reduction of the Mexican 
empire, the facrament of baptifm was adminiftered to more 
than four millions ^ Profelytes adopted with fuch inconfiderate 
hafte, antFlwho were neither inftruded in the nature of the 
tenets, to which it was fuppofed they had given aflent, nor 


** l’. Tonib'o, MS. Torquein. Mon. Ind. lib. xvi. c, 6. 
P. Torribio. Ibid. Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 8. 
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taught the abfurdity of thofe which they were required to rc- 
Jinquifli, retained their veneration for their ancient fupcrftl- 
tions in full force, or jningled an attachment to its dodrincs 
and rites, with that flender knowledge of Chriftianity which 
they acquired. Thefe fentiments they tranfinitted to their pos¬ 
terity, into whole minds they have funk fo deep, that the Spa- 
nhh ecclefiaflics, with all.their induftry, have not been able to 
eradicate them. The reb^ious inftitutions of their anccflors 
are Hill remembered, and held in honour by the Indians, both 
in Mexico and Peru ; and whenever they think themfelvcs out 
of reach of ihfpcdtion by the Spaniards, they alfcmblc and cele¬ 
brate their idolatrous rites'. 

But this is not the moft unfurmountable obftacle to the pro- 
grefs of Chriftianity among the Indians. The powers of their 
uncultivated underftandings are Ib limited, their obfervations 
and refletflions reach fo little beyond the mere objeds of fenfe, 
that they feem hardly to have the capacity of forming abftra<Sl 
ideas, and polfefs not language to exprefs them. To fuch men, 
the fublirnc and fpiritual do£trines of Chriftianity muft -be in- 
comprehenfiblc. The numerous and fplcndid ceremonies of 
popifli worlhip, as they catch the eye, plcafe and intcreft them ; 
but when their inftrudlors attempt to explain the articles of 
faith, with which thofe external obfcrvanccs" arc connected, 
though they liften with patience, they fo little cojiceivc the 
meaning of what they hear, that their acquicfccnec docs not 
merit the name of belief. Their indifference is ftill greater 
than their incapacity. Attentive only to the prefent moment, 
and ingroffl’d by the objeds before them, the Indians fo feldom 

' Voy. de UUoa, 1.^41. Torquem, lib. xv. c. 23. Li’’, xvi. c. :S. Cnpc, 171. 
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® viT? ^ refledl upon what is pnft, or take thought for what is to come, 
t that neither the promifcs, nor threats of religion, make much 

impreflion upon them; and while thoir forefight rarely ex¬ 
tends fo far as the next day, it is alinoft; impoflible to infpire 
them with folicitude about the conccriis of a future world. 
Aftonifhed equally at their flovvnefs of comprehenlion, and at 
their infenfibility, fomc of the eaj-ly miflionaries pronounced 
them a race of men fo brutifh, as to be incapable of underftand- 
ing the firft principles of religion. A council held at Lima 
decreed, that, on account of this incapacity, they ought 
to be excluded from the facrament of the Eucfiarift''* And 
though Paul III. by his famous bull, iffued in the year 1537* 
declared them to be rational creatures, entitled to all the privi¬ 
leges of chriftians*^; yet, after the lapfe of two centuries, dur¬ 
ing which they have been members of the church, fo imperfed: 
are their attainments in knowledge, that very few polTefs fuch 
a portion of fpiritual difeernment, as to be deemed worthy of 
being admitted to the holy communion ^ From this idea of 
their incapacity and imperfed: knowledge of religion, when the 
zeal of Philip II. cllablilhed the inquilitioa in America in the 
year 1570, the Indians were exempted from the jurifdidiion of 
that fevere tribunal and ftill continue under the infpediion of 
their diocefans. Even after the moft perfect inftrudiion, their 
faith is held to be feeble and dubious; and though fome of them 
have been taught the learned languages, and have gone through 
the ordinary coiirfe of academic education with applaufe, their 
frailty is ftill fo much fufpedied, that no Indian is either or¬ 
dained a prieft, or received into any religious order \ 

* Torquciti, lib. xvi c, ao. " 7 'orqueni, lib.xvi. c. a?. Garciaorigfn. 

3*** ^ Voy.de Ullca, i. 343. « Rccop. lib. vi. tit. i. 1,3^, 

^ Totqucin, lib. xvii. c. 13. bee NOTE LXXXVllI. 
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From this brief furvey, foinc idea may be formed of the in¬ 
terior date of the Spanifli colonies. The various produtSlions 
with which they fupply and enrich the mother-country, and' 
the fyftem of commercial intcrcourfe between them, come next 
in order to be explained. If the dominions of Spain in the 
New World had been of fuch moderate extent, as bore any pro¬ 
portion to the parent ftatc,’the progrefs of her colonizing might 
have been attended with the fame benefit as that of other na¬ 
tions. But when, in Icfs than half a century, her inconfidcratc 
rapacity liad feized on countries larger than all Europe, her in¬ 
ability to fill fuch vaft regions, with a number of inhabitants 
fufficientfor the cultivation of them, was fo obvious, as to give 
a wrong diredion to all the efforts of the colonifts. They did 
not form compad fettlcments, where induftry, circuraferibed 
within limits, both in its views and operations, is conduded 
w'ith that fober perfevering fpirit, which gradually converts 
whatever is in its poffeffion to its proper ufe, and derives from 
it the greateft advantage. Inftead of this, the Spaniards, fe- 
duced by the boundlefs profped: which opened to them, divid¬ 
ed their pofieffions in America into governments of vaft extent. 
As their number was too fmall to attempt the regular culture of 
the immenle provinces, which they occupied rather than 
peopled, they bent their attention to a few objeds, that allured 
them with hopes of hidden and exorbitant gain, and turned 
away with contempt from the humbler paths of induftry, which 
lead more flowly, but with greater certainty, to wealth and in- 
creafe of national ftrength. 
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Of all the niethods by which riches may be acquired, that of 

^ . . riiiiits. 

fearching for the precious metals is one of the moft inviting to 
men*, who are either unaccuftomed to the regular affiduity with 
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^ ^ wlijch the culture of the earth, and the operations of commerce 

V. —v—..-/ muft be carried on, or fo enterprifing and rapacious, as not to be 
fatisfied with the gradual returns of profit which they yield. 
Accordingly, as foon as the fcvcral countries in America were 
fubjeded to the dominion of Spain, this was almofl: the only 
method of acquiring wealth which occurred, to the adventurers, 
by whom they were conquered. Siv 5 h provinces of the con- 
tinent as did not allure them to fettle, by the profped: of their 
affording gold and filvcr, were totally negleded. Thofe in 
Avhicli they met with a diliippointmcnt of the fanguine expeda- 
tions they had formed, were abandoned. Even the value of 
the iflands, the firfl fruits of their difeoveries, and the firft ob- 
jcd of their attention, funk fo much in their eftimation, when 
the mines which they had opened there were exhaufted, that 
they were defected by many of tlie planters, and left to be oc¬ 
cupied by more induftrious poffcffors. All crowded to Mexico 
and Peru, where the vafl quantities of gold and filvcr found 
among the natives, who fearched for them with little induftry, 
and Icfs fkill, promifed an unexhaufled flore, as the recompcnce 
of more intelligent and perfevering efforts. 

During feveral years, the ardour of their refearches was 
kept up by hope, rather than fuccefs. At length, the rich filver 
mines of Potoffi in Peru, were accidentally difeovered in the 
year 1545by an Indian, as he was clambering up the moun¬ 
tain, in purfuit of a Llama which had ftrayed f rom bis flock, 
foon after the mines of Sacotccas, in New Spain, little inferior 
to the other in value, were opened. From that time, fucceflivedif- 
covcrics have been made in both colonies, and filver mines are now 

w 

* Fernandez, p. i. lib. xi. c. 11. 
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I'o numerous, that the working of them, and of fome few mines 
of gold in the provinces of Tierra Firma, and the new kingdom 
of Granada, has become ihc capital occupation of the Spani¬ 
ards, and is reduced into a fyflein no lefs complicated than in- 
terclling. 't o deferibe the nature of the various ores, the mode 
of extracting them from the bowels of the earth, and to explain 
the fevcral procefles by which the metals are feparated from the 
fubftances with which they a^c mingled, cither by the aClion of 
fire, or the attractive powers of mercury, is the province of 
the natural philofophcr or chymill, rather than of the hif- 
torian. 

The exuberant profufion with which the mountains of the Riches«irch 
New World poured forth their trcafurcs, ahonilhcd mankind, ytld. 
accuftomed hitherto to receive a penurious fiipply of the preci¬ 
ous metals, from- the more fcanty flores contained in the mines 
of the ancient hemifpherc. According to principles of compu¬ 
tation, which appear to be extremely moderate, the quantity of 
gold and filver that has been regularly entered in the ports of 
Spain, is equal in value to four millions fterling annually, 
reckoning from the year 1492, in which America was difeo- 
vcfcd to the prefent time. 'Fhis in two hundred and eighty-threc 
years, amounts to eleven hundred and thirty-two millions. 

Immenfe as this fum is, the Spanifli writers cojatend, that as 
much more ought to be added to it, in confideration of the trea- 
fure which has been cxtraCled from the mines, without paying 
duty to the kingt By this account, Spain has drawn from the 
New World a fiipply of wealth, amounting at lead to two thoiH 
fand millions of pounds flerling 

I* Uvtaiiz 7'Jicrr. v de Comcrcii, c. 3. Herrera, dep. viii. lib. xi. c. 15. 
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The mines, which have yielded this amazing quantity of 
treafurc, arc not worked at the cxpencc of the crown, or of 
the public. Ill order to encourage private adventurers, the 
perfon who difeovers a new vein, is entitled to the property of 
it. Upon laying his claim before the governor of the province, 
a certain extent of land is meafured oft', and a certain number 
of Indians allotted him, under the obligation of his opening 
the mine within a limited time, and of his paying the cufto- 
mary duty to the king, for what it fhall produce. Invited by 
the facility with which fuch grants arc obtained, and encou¬ 
raged by feme ftriking examples of fiiccefs in this line of ad¬ 
venture; not only the fanguine and the bold,'but the timid 
and diftident enter upon it with aftonifliing ardour. With vaft; 
objefls always in view, fed continually with hope, and ex¬ 
pelling every moment that fortune will unveil her fecrct ftores, 
and give them up to their wiflies, they deem every other occu¬ 
pation infipid and uninterefting. The charms of this purfuit, 
like the rage for deep play, is fo bewitching, and take fuch full 
pofleflion of the mind, as even to give a new bent to the na¬ 
tural temper. Under its influence, the cautious become enter- 
prizing, and the covetous profufe. Powerful as this charm 
naturally is, its force is augmented by the arts of an order of 
men known in Peru, by the cant name of fearche>'s. Thele 
are commonly perfons of defperate fortunes, who, availing 
themfelves of fome Ikill in mineralogy, accompanied with the 
infinuating manner, and confident pretenfions peculiar to pro- 
jciSlors, addrefs the wealthy and the credulous. By plaufible 
deferiptions of the appearances which they have difeovered of 
rich veins hitherto unexplored; by producing when requifite, 
fpccimens of pronaifing ore; by affirming, with an impofing 
aflfurance, that fuccefs is certain, and that the expence muft be 
2 ■ trifling; 
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trifling; they feldom fail to perfuadc. An aflTociation is 
formed; a finall fum is advanced by each co partner; the 
mine is opened; the fearcher is entrufled witli the foie direc¬ 
tion of every operation; unforefcen difliculties occur; new 
demands of money are made; but araidfl; a fucceffion of dif- 
appointments and delays, hope is never extinguillicd, and the 
ardour of expedation hardly abates. For it is obferved, that 
if any perfon once enter thi* fcducing path, it is almoft impof- 
fible to return; his ideas alter, he feems to be poflclfed with 
another fpirit, vifions of imaginary wealth are continually be¬ 
fore his cyes,<^nd he thinks, and fpcaks, and dreams of nothing 
clfc*. 

Such is the fpirit that mufl; be formed, wherever the adivc 
exertions of any focicty are chiefly employed in working mines 
of gold and fllvcr. No fpirit is more adverfe to fuch improve¬ 
ment in agriculture and commerce, as render a nation real¬ 
ly opulent. If the fyftem of adminiftration in the Spanifli co¬ 
lonies had been founded upon principles of found policy, the 
power and ingenuity of the legiflature would have been exerted 
with as much ardour, in reflraining its fubjeds from fuch perni¬ 
cious induflry, as is now employed in alluring them towards it. 
“ Projcds of mining (fays a good judge of the political condud 
“ of nations) inllead of replacing the capital employed in them, 
“ together with the ordinary profit of flock, commonly abfotb 
“ both capital and profit. They arc the projeds, therefore, to 
“ which, of all others, a prudent law-giver, who defired to 
“ increafe the capital of his nation, would leaft chufe to give 
“ any extraordinary encouragement, or to turn towards them a 
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greater fliarc of that capital than would go to them of 
“ its own accord. Such, in reality, is the abfurd confidence 
“ which all men have in their own good fortune, that wherever 
“ there is the leaft probability of fuccefs, too great a fharc of it 
“ is apt to go to them of its own accord But in the Spanifii 
colonies, government is lludious to cherifh a fpirit which it 
fliould have laboured to cleprefs, and by the fandion of its ap¬ 
probation augments that inconfiLlcrate credulity, which has 
turned the a(ffivc indiifiry of Mexico and Peru into 
fuch an improper channel, l o this may be imputed the flender 
progrefs wdiich they Iiavc made during two '^centuries and 
a half, either in ufeful manufadlures, or in thofe lucrative 
branches of cultivation, which furnifli the colonics of other 
nations with their ftaplc commodities. In comparifon with the 
precious metals, every bounty of nature is fb much defpifed, 
that this extravagant idea of their value has mingled with the 
idiom of the language in America, and the Spaniards fettled 
there denominate a country, riebt not from the fertility of its 
foil, the abundance of its crops, or the exuberance of its paf- 
turcs, but on account of the minerals which its mountains con¬ 
tain. In queft of thefe, they abandon the delightful plains 
of Peru and Mexico, and refort to barren and uncomfortable 
regions, where they have built fome of the largeft towns which 
they poflefs in the New World. As the a<Rivity and enterprife 
of the Spaniards originally took this diredion, it is now fo 
difficult to bend them a different way, that although, from 
various caiifes, the gain of W’orking mines is much decreafed; 
the fafeination continues, and almofl: every perfon, who takes 
any active part in the commerce of New Spain or Peru, is ftiil 
engaged in fome adventure of this kind 

Dr. Smith’s Inquiry, &c. ii. 155. " See NOTE XC. 
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But though mines are the chief obje< 3 ; of, attention to the ^ 

Spaniards, and the precious metals which they yield, form the ’---' 

principal ai'ticle in their commerce; the fertile countries which inoditics ‘ t 
they poirefs, fupply them with other commodities of fuch value colotK*??*'' 
or fcarcity, as to attrad a confiderahlc degree of attention. 

Cochineal is a produflion almoft peculiar toNew Spain, of fuch 
demand in commerce, that the fale is always certain, and it yields 
fuch profit, as amply rcwarc'^ the pains and attention employed in 
rearing the curious infciifs of which this valuable drug is com pofed, 
and preparing it for the market. Quinquina, or Jefuits Bark, the 
moll falutaiy»fimple, perhaps, and of moft reftorative virtue, that 
Trovidence, in compalTionforhuman infirmity, has made known 
unto man, is found only in Peru, to which it affords a lucra¬ 
tive branch of commerce". The indigo of Guatimala is fupe- 
rior in quality to that of any province in America, and culti- 
v;.tc(l to a confiderable extent. Cacoa, though not peculiar to 
the Spanifli colonics, attains to its higheft flate of perfedioix 
there, and from the great confumption of chocolate in Europe, 
as well as in America, is a valuable commodity. The tobacco 
of Cuba, of more exquifite flavour than any brought from tlie 
New World; the fugar raifed in that illand, in Hifpaniola, 
and in New Spain; together with drugs of various kinds, 
may be mentioned among the natural produflions of America, 
which enrich the Spanifh commerce. To theip muft be added 
an article of no inconflderable account, the exportation of 
hides;- for which, as well as for many of thofc which I have 
enumerated, the Spaniards are more indebted to the wonder¬ 
ful fertility of the country than to their own forefight and 
induflry. The domcftic animals of Europe, particularly 
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B Yj^ ^ horned cattle, have multiplied in the New World with a rapi- 
V. —^ dity which almoft exceeds belief. A few years after the Spaniards 
fettled there, the herds of tame cattle became fo numerous, that 
their proprietors reckoned them by thoufands % Lefs attention 
being paid to them, as they continued to jncreafe, they were 
fiiffered to run wild, and fpreading over a country of boundlefs 
extent, under a mild climate, and covered with rich pafture, 
their number became immenfe. They range over the vafl: 
plains which extend from Buenos Ayres, towards the Andes, 
in herds of thirty or forty thoufand; and the unlucky tra¬ 
veller who once falls in among them, may proceed feveral days 
before he can difentangle himfelf from among the crowd that 
covers the face of the earth, and feems to have no end. They 
are hardly lefs numerous in New Spain, and in feveral other 
provinces : thefe arc'killed merely for the fake of their hides ; 
and the daughter at certain feafons is fo great, that the ftench 
of the carcafes, which are left in the field, would affed the 
air, if large packs of wild dogs, and vafl: flocks of gallhiazos^ 
or American vultures, the moft voracious of all the feathered 
kind, did not inftantly devour them. The number of thofe 
hides exported in every fleet to Europe is prodigious, and is a 
lucrative branch of commerce 

Almoft all thofe articles may be confidered as ftaple commo¬ 
dities peculiar to America, and different, if we except that laft 
mentioned, from the produdions of the mother-country. 

Advantiges When tlic importation into Spain of thofe various articles 

deaicsifom hcT colonics, firft became a<Rive and confideraWe, her ia- 

licrc'^lonici. 

* OvL-ilo ap. Ramuf. iit, lot, B. . Hackluyt, iii. 466. 511. 

9 Acolb, lib. iii. c. 33. Orallo Hift. of Chili. Church. Collet);, iii. 47. ftp. 
Ibid. V. p, 680. 692. Lettres Edif. xiii. 235. Fcuille, i. 249. 
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tcrior induftry and manufactures were in a ftate fo profpcrous, 
that with the produCt of thcfe, flie was able both to purchafe 
the commodities of the New World, and to anfwer its growing 
demands. Under the reigns of Ferdinand and Ifabella, and 
Charles V. Spain .was one of the moft induftrious countries 
in Europe. Her manufactures in wool, and flax, and filk, were 
fo extenfive, as not only to furnifli what was fufficient for her 
own confumption, but to^ afford a furplus for exportation. 
When a market for them, formerly unknown, and to which 
flie alone had accefs, opened in America, fhe had recourfe to 
her domeftid ftore, and found there an abundant fupply’. 
This new employment muft naturally have added vivacity to 
the fpirit of induftry, Nourifhed and invigorated by it, the 
manufactures, the population, and wealth of Spain might 
have gone on incrcafing in the fame proportion with her colo¬ 
nies. Nor was the ftate of the Spanifh marine at this period 
lefs flourifliing than that of its manufactures. In the beginning 
of the fixteenth century, Spain is faid to have pofTeffed above a 
thoufand merchant fhips ', a number probably far fuperior to 
that of any nation in Europe. By the aid which foreign trade 
and domeftic induftry give reciprocally to each other in their 
progrefs, the augmentation of both muft have been rapid and 
extenfive, and Spain might have received the fame acceffion of 
opulence and vigour from her acquifitions in the New World, 
that other powers have derived from their colonies there. 

But various caufes prevented this. It is with nations as with 
individuals, when wealth flows in gradually, and with mo¬ 
derate increafe, it feeds and nourifhes that activity which is 

5 See NOTE XCII. * Caropomancs, ii, 140, 
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B 0^0 K friendly to commerce, anti calls it forth into vigorous and well 
—yl-/ conducted exertions ; but when it pours in fuddenly, and 
TUth too full a ftream, it overturns all Ibber plans of induflry, 
and brings along with it a taftc for what is wild, and extrava¬ 
gant, and daring in bufinefs or in adtion. Such was the great 
and fudden augmentation of power and revenue, that the poflef- 
lion of America brought into Spain, and fome fymptoms of 
its pernicious influence upon the j^olitical operations of that 
monarchy foon began to appear. For a confidcrable time, 
however, the fupply of treafure from the New World was fcanty 
and precarious, and the genius of Cliarles V. condu<fl:ed public 
meafures with fuch prudence, that the efFedls of this influence 
were little perceived. But when Philip II. afeended the Spanilh 
throne, with talents far Inferior to thofe of his father, and re¬ 
mittances from the colonies became a regular and vaft branch of 
revenue, the fatal operation of this rapid change in the ftate of 
the kingdom, both on the monarch and his people, was at 
©ncc confpicuous. Philip, poflefllng that fpirit of unceafing 
affiduity, which often characterizes the ambition of men of 
moderate talents, entertained fuch an high opinion of his own 
refourccs, that he thought nothing too arduous for him to under¬ 
take. Shut up himfelf in the folitude of the Efcurial, he 
troubled and annoyed all the nations around him. He waged 
open war with ihe Dutch and Englifti; he encouraged and aid¬ 
ed a rebellious faction in France; he conquered Portugal, and 
maintained armies and garrifons in Italy, Africa, and both the 
Indies. By fuch a multiplicity of great and complicated opera¬ 
tions, purfiied with ardour during the courfc of a long reign, 
Spain was drained both of men and money. Under the weak 
adminiftration of his fucccflbr, Philip III. the vigour of the na¬ 
tion continued to decreafe, and funk into the loweft decline, 

when 
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when the inconficleratc bigotry of that monarch expelled at once ^ ^ 

near a million of his nioft induftrious fubjeds, at the very time 
’.vhen the exhaufted Hate of the kingdom required fome exlraor-* 
dinary exertion of political wifdom to augment its numbers, and 
to revive its ftrength. Early in the feventeenth century, Spain 
felt Inch a diminution in the number of her people, that from 
inability to recruit her armies, flie was obliged to contrail: her 
operations. Her flourifhing^maniifailurcs were fallen into de¬ 
cay. Her fleets, which had been the terror of all Europe, were 
ruined. Her extenfivc foreign commerce was loft. The trade 
between difi^eient parts of her own dominions was interrupted, 
and the flups which attempted to carry it on, were taken and 
plundered by enemies, whom they once defpifed. Even agri¬ 
culture, the primary objcdl of induftry in every profperous 
ftate, was negleded, and one of the moft fertile countries in 
Europe hardly railed what was fuflicient for the fupport of ita 
own inhabitants. 

In proportion as the population and manufadlures of the Rapy iicdinc 
parent ftate declined, the demands of her colonies continued to 
increafe. The Spaniards, like their monarchs, intoxicated with 
the wealth which poured in annually upon them, deferted the 
paths of induftry, to which they had been accuftomed, and re¬ 
paired with eagernefs to thofe regions from whicli this opulence 
iflued. By this rage of emigration, another drain was opened, 
and the ftrength of the colonies augmented by exhaufting that 
of the mother-country. All thofe emigrants, as well as the 
adventurers, who had at firft fettled in America, depended ab- 
folutcly upon Spain for almoft every article of neceflary con- 
fumption. Engaged in more alluring and lucrative purfuits, 
or prevented by reftraints which government impofed, they 
1. could 
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could not turn their own attention towards eftablifhing the ma- 
/ nufa<9:urc8 rcquifite for comfortable fubfiftence. 'J^hey received 
(as I have obferved in another place) their clothing, their fur¬ 
niture, whatever minifters to the eafe or luxury of life, and 
even their inftruments of labour from Europe. Spain, thinned 
of people, and void of induftry, was unable to fiipply their in- 
creafing demands. She had recourfe to her neighbours. The 
manufa£turcs of the Low Countries, of England, of France, 
and of Italy, which her wants called into exiflence, or animated 
with new vivacity, furnifhcd in abundance wMtever flie re¬ 
quired. In vain did the fundamental law, concefning the ex- 
clufion of foreigners from trade with America, oppofe this in¬ 
novation. Neceflity, more powerful than any ftatutc, defeat¬ 
ed its operations, and conftrained the Spaniards themfelves to 
concur in eluding it. The Englifli, the French, and Dutch, 
relying on the fidelity and honour of Spanifii merchants, who 
lend their names to cover the deceit, fend out their manufactures 
to America, and receive the exorbitant price for which they atse 
fold there, either in fpecic, or in the rich commodities of the 
New World. Neither the dread of danger, nor the allure¬ 
ment of profit, ever induced a Spanilh faClor to betray or de¬ 
fraud the perfon who confided in him ’ j and that probity, 
which is the pride and difiinCtion of the nation, contributes to 
its ruin. In a 'fliort time, not above a twentieth part of the 
commodities exported to America was of Spanifli growth or fa¬ 
bric*. All the reft was the property of foreign merchants, 
though entered in the name of Spaniards. The treafure of the 
New World may be faid henceforward not to have belonged 
to Spain. Before it reached Europe, it was anticipated as the 

• Zavala Reprerentacion,'p. 226. * Campomanes, ii. 138. 
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price of goods purchafecl from foreigners. That wealth, ® o k 
which, by an internal circulation, would have fpread through u— 
each vein of induftry, and have conveyed life and activity to 
every branch of manufacture, flowed out of the kingdom with 
fuch a rapid courfe, as neither enriched nor animated it. On 
the other hand, the artifans of rival nations, encouraged by 
this quick fale of their commodities, improved fo much in (kill 
and induftry, as to be able tq, afford them at a rate fo low, that 
the manufactures of Spain, which could not vie with theirs, 
cither in quaH% or cheapnefs of work, were ftill farther de- 
preffed. 7 hi:i deftruCtive commerce drained off the riches of 
the nation fafter and more completely, than even the extrava¬ 
gant fehemes of ambition carried on by its monarchs. Spain 
was fo much aftoniflicd and diftreffed, at beholding her Ame¬ 
rican treafures vanifla almoft as foon as they were imported, 
that Philip III. unable to fupply what was requifitc in circulation, 
ifllied an ediCt, by which he endeavoured to raife copper 
money, to a value in currency nearly equal to that of fllver"j 
and the lord of the Peruvian and Mexican mines was reduced 
to a wretched expedient, which is the laft refource of petty impo- 
veriftied ftates. 

Thus the poffeflions of Spain in America have not proved 
a fource of population and of wealth to her, in the fame man¬ 
ner as thofe of other nations. In the countries of Europe, 
where the fpirit of induftry fubfifts in full vigour, every pcrfoii 
fettled in fuch colonics, as arc fimilar in their fltuation to 
thofe of Spain, is fuppofed to give employment to three or four 
at home in fupplying his wants *. But wherever the mother- 

» ChUi on trade and colonies. 
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country cannot afford this Aipply, every emigrant may be con- 
fidcred as a citizen loft to the community, and ftrangers muft 
reap all the benefit of anfwering his demands. 

Si’cii has been the internal flate of Spain from the clofc of 
the fixteenth century, and fuch her inability tofupply the grow¬ 
ing wants of her colonies. The fatal effefts of this difpropor- 
tion between their demands, am) her capacity of anfwering 
them, have been much increafed by the mode in which Spain 
has endeavoured to regulate the intercourfe bd^een the mo- 
tlicr-country and the colonies. It is from her idea of monopo¬ 
lizing the trade with America, and debarring her fubjefls there 
from any communication with foreigners, that all her jealous 
and fyfteraatic arrangements have arifen. Thefc are fo fingular 
ill their nature 'and confequenccs, as to merit a particular ex¬ 
planation. In order to fccure the monopoly at wdiich flie aim- 
cd, Spain did not veft the trade with her colonics in an cxclu- 
fivc company, a plan which has been adopted by nations ra(^e 
commercial, and at a period when mercantile policy was an ob- 
jc£t of greater attention, and ought to have been better undcr- 
ftood. The Dutch gave up the whole trade with their colonics^ 
botli in the Eaft and Weft Indies, to exclufivc companies. The 
Englifli, the French, the Danes, have imitated their example 
with rcfpcdl tOr the Eaft Indian commerce ; and the two former 
have laid a fimilar reftraint upon fome branches of their trade 
with the New World. The wit of man cannot, perhaps, de- 
vife a 'method for cheeking the progrefs of induftryand popula¬ 
tion in a new colony more cffcaual than this. The intereft of 
lac colon)^ • 3nd the cxclufivc company, muft in every point be 
diametrically oppofitc; and as the latter poffeffcs fuch advan¬ 
tages in this unequal conteft, that it can preferibe at plcafure 
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the terms of intercourfe, the former tnuft libt only buy dear ® K 
and fell cheap, but fuffer the mortification of having the increafe v ■ y. ■ « 
of their furplus flock difoouraged by thofe very perfons to whom 
alone they arc permitted to difpofe of it 

Spain, it is probable, was preferred frOm'falling into this ThUconfin- 
error in policy, by tlie high ideas which flie early formed con- port in Spain, 
icerning the riches of the NOW World. Gold and filver were 
commodities of too high value to veft a monopoly of them in 
private hands. ^ The crown wiflied to retain the diredion of a 
commerce fo inviting; and in order to ftcure that, ordained that 
the cargo of every Ihipfitted out for America, fliould be infpcdled 
by the ofiRcefs of the Cafa de Contratacion in Seville, before it 
could receive a licence to make the voyage; and that on its re¬ 
turn, a report of the commodities which it brought fhould be 
made to the fame board, before it could be permitted to land 
them. In confequence of this regulation, all the trade of Spain 
with the New World centred in the port of Seville, and was 
gradually brought into a form, in which it has been conduced, 
with little variation, from the middle of the iixteenth century 
almoft to our own times. For the greater fecurity of the valu¬ 
able cargoes fent to America, as well as for the more eafy pre¬ 
vention of fraud, the commerce of Spain with its colonies is 
carried on by fleets, which fail under flrong convoys. Thefe 
fleets confifling of two fquadrons, one diflinguiflied by the name 
of GaUonsy the other by that of the Flota^ are equipped anuually. 

Formerly they took their departure from Seville; but as the 
port of Cadiz has been found more commodious, they have fail¬ 
ed from it fince the year 1730. 
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. Thb Galeons deftined to fupply Tierra Firme, and the king¬ 
doms of Peru and Chili, with almoft every article of luxury, 
or neceffary confumption, that an opulent people can demand, 
touch firft at Carlhagena, and then at Porto* hello. To the 
former, the merchants of Santa Martha, Caraccas, the New 
Kingdom of Granada, and feveral other provinces refort. The 
latter is the great mart for the rich commerce of Peru and Chilu 
At the feafonwhen the Galeons are^xpeded, the produd of all the 
mines in thefe two kingdoms, together with their other valuable 
commodities, is tranfported by Tea to Panama. From thence, 
as foon as the appearance of the fleet from Europe is announced, 
they are conveyed acrofs the iflhmus, partly on mules, and 
partly down- the river Chagre to Porto 4 )ello, This paltry vil¬ 
lage, whofe climate, from the pernicious union of exceflive 
hear, continual moiflure, and the putrid exhalations arifing 
from a rank foil, is more fatal to life than any perhaps in the 
known world, is immediately filled with people. From being 
the refidence of a few negroes and mulattoes, and of a miferable 
garrifon relieved every three months, its ftreets are crow'ded 
with opulent merchants from every corner of Peru, and the adr 
jacent provinces. A fair is opened, the wealtK of America is 
exchanged for the manufadures of Europe, and during its 
preferibed term of forty days, the richeft traffic on the face of 
the earth is begun and finifhed, with that fimplicity of tranfac- 
tion and unbounded confidence, which accompany ex ten five 
commerce*. The Flota holds its courfe to Vera Cruz. The 
treafures and'commodities of New. Spain, and the depending 
provinces, which were depofited kt Los Angeles in cxpcdatiooi 
of its arrival, are carried thither, and the commercial operations. 


* See NOTE XClIIi 
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of Vera Cruz, conduced in the fame manner with thofc of B ^ K 
Porto-hello, are inferior to them only in importance and value. u.i— 
Both fleets, as foon as tl^ey have completed their cargoes from 
America, rendezvous at the Havanna, and return in company 
to Europe. 

The trade of Spain with her colonies, while thus fettered and Bad cffca cf 
reftrifted, came neceflarily tojbe conducted with the fame fpirit, 
and upon the fame principles, as that of an excluflve company. 

Being confined to a Angle port, it was of courfe thrown into a 
few hands, and almoft the whole of it was gradually engrofled 
by a fmall number of wealthy houfes, formerly in Seville, and 
now in Cadiz. Thefe by combinations, which they can eafily 
form, may altogether prevent that competition which preferves 
commodities at their natural price; and by a£ling in concert, to 
which they are prompted by their mutual intereft, they may 
raife or lower their value at pleafure. In confcquence of this, 
the price of European goods in America is always high, and 
often exorbitant. A hundred, two hundred, and even three 
iiundrcd percent, are profits not uncommon in the commerce of 
Spain with her colonies *. From the fame ingrolling Ipirit it 
iVcquently happens, that traders of the fecond order, whofc 
warchoufes do not contain a complete aflbrtment of commodi¬ 
ties for the American market, cannot purchafe from the more 
opulent merchants, fuch goods as they want, at a lower price than 
that for which they are fold in the colonies. With the fame 
vigilant jealoufy that an exclufive company guards againft the 
intrufion of the free trader, thofe overgrown monopolifts en¬ 
deavour to check the progrefs of every one whofe cncroachmenU 


B. Ulloa RetablifT. partii. p. igi. 
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^ vin ^ dread \ But this reftraint of the American commerce to 

^ one port, not only affeds its doraeftic ftate, but limits its foreign 

operations. A monopolift may acquire more, and certainly will 
hazard Icfs, by a confined trade which yields exorbitant profit, 
than by an extenfive commerce in which he receives only a 
moderate return of gain. It is often his intereft not to enlarge, 
but to circumferibe the fphere of his activity; and inftead of 
calling forth more vigorous exertipns of commercial induftry, 
it may be the obje£t of his attention to check and fet bounds to 
them. By fonie fuch maxim, the mercantile policy of Spain 
feems to have regulated its intercourfe with America. Inftead 
of furniftiing the colonies with European goods in fuch quantity 
as might render both the price and the profit moderate; the 
merchants of Seville and Cadiz feem to have fupplied them with 
a fparing hand, that the cagernefs of competition amongft 
cuftomers obliged to purchafe in a fcanty market, might enable 
their fadors to difpofe of their cargoes with exorbitant gain. 
About the middle of the laft century, when the exclufive trade 
to America from Seville was in its moft flouriftiing ftate, the 
burden of the two united fquadrons pf the Galeons and Flota, 
did not exceed twenty*feven thoUfand five hundred tons'. The 
fupply which fuch a fleet could carry muft have been very in¬ 
adequate to the demands of thofe populous and extenfive co¬ 
lonies, which depended upon it for all the luxiuioe, and many 
of the neceflaries of life. 

Rmedicapro- SPAIN early bccamc fenfiblcof her declenfion frtxn her foi- 
pofed. profperity, and many refpedable and virtuous citizens em- 

^ Smith's Inquiry, ii. 171. Campooiaaca, Edsc. Popol. i. 438. 

* Campomancs, Edoc. Popal* i, 435. u. 110. 
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ployed their thoughts in deviling methods for reviving the de¬ 
caying induftry and commerce of their country. From the v, 
violence of the remedies propofed, we may judge how defperate 
and fatal the malady ap'peared. Some, confounding a violation 
of police with criminality againft the ftatc, contended, that in 
order to check illicit commerce, every perfon convicted of carry¬ 
ing it on, ihould be punilhed with death, and conHfcation of 
all his effedls ^ Others, forgetting the diftindion between civil 
offences and afts of impiety, infifled, that contraband trade 
fliould be ranked among the crimes referved for the cognizance 
of the Inqui^tion; that fuch as were guilty of it might be tried 
and punilhed, according to the fecret and fummary form in 
which that dreadful tribunal exerclfes itsjurifdi^ionOthers, 
uninRru£ted by Obferving the pernicious eifedls of monopolies 
in every country where they have been eilablifhed, have pro¬ 
pofed to vefl the trade with America in exclufive companies, 
whom intereft would' render the moil vigilant guardians of the 
Spanilh commerce againll the encroachments of interlopers'. 

Besid e thefe wild projects, many fehemes better digefted, at firft 
without cfFe<R,and more beneficial, were fuggefted. But under the 
feeble monarchs, with whom the reign of the Aufirian line in 
Spain clofed, incapacity and indecifion are confpicuous in every 
department of government. Infiead of taking for their model the 
aftive adminillration of Charles V. they affefted to imitate the 
cautious procraflinating wifdom of Philip II. and defiitutc of 
his talents, they deliberated perpetually, l)ut determined no¬ 
thing. No remedy was applied to the evils under which the 

» . * 

4 M. die SantaQmz ComerctaSttcko, p. t4». ■ Moncada Rcftaiiracion 
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^ vru ^ national commerce, domeftic as well as foreign, langulflied, 

' » Thefe evils continued to increafe, and Spain, with dominions 

more cxtcnfive &rf0 more opulent thaq any European ftatc, 
poflefled neither vigour, nor money", nor induftry. At length, 
the violence of a great national convulHon rouzed the flumber- 
ing genius of Spain, and the efforts of the two contending par¬ 
ties in the civil war, kindled by the difpute concerning tbefuc- 
ceflion of the crown at the beginning pf this century, called forth, 
in fomc degree, the ancient fpirit and vigour of the nation. While 
men were forming, capable of adopting more liberal fentiments, 
than thofe which Iiad iiifkicnced the councils of the monarchy du- 
ling the courfc of a century, Spain derived from an unexpc(2.cd 
fource the means of availing itfelf of their talents. The vari- 
■OU8 powers who favoured the pretenfions either of the Auflrian 
or Bourbon candidate for the Spanifh throne, fent formidable 
ilcets and armies to their fupport. France, England, and Hol¬ 
land remitted immenfc fums to Spain. Thefe were fpent in 
the provinces which became the theatre of war. Part of the 
American treafure, of which they had drained the kingdom, 
flowed back thither. From thia aera, one of the inoft intelli¬ 
gent Spanifh authors, dates the revival of the monarchy j and, 
however humiliating the truth may he, he acknowledges, that 
it is to her enemies his country is indebted for the actpiifition 
of a fund of circu4ating fpecie, in fomc mcafure adequate to the 
exigencies of the public 


6t'?P' towards 
inipr'ivemcMit 
by the liouf- 
bon mo- 
iia £l)s. 


As foon as the Bourbons obtained quiet pofleffion of the 
throne, they dilccrncd this change in the fpirit of the people, 
and in the ftatc of the nation, and took advantage of it; for 
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although that family has not given monarchs to Spain, remark- ® Q 
able for fuperiority of genius, they have all been beneficent 
princes, attentive to the happinefs of their Aibjefis, and folici- 
tous promote it. It was, accordingly, the firft objeft of Philip V. 
to fupprefs an innovation which had crept in dating the courfe of 
the war, and overturned the whole fyflcm^of theSpanifh commerce ofcludinij 
With America. The Englifh. and Dutch, by their fuperiority in na- from iradc 
val power, having acquired fuch commandof the fea, as to cut off ' 

all iatercourfe between Spain and her colonies, Spain, in order to 
furnifh them thofe neceffaries of life, without which they could 
not exift, aftd as the only means of receiving from thence any 
par4 of theic treafure, departed fo far from the ufual ri¬ 
gour of its maxims, as to open the trade with Peru, to her allies 
the French. The merchants of St. Malo, to whom Louis XXV. 
granted the privilege of this lucrative commerce, engaged in it 
with vigour, and carried it on upon principles very different 
from thofe of the Spaniards. They fupplied Peru.with European 
commodities at a more moderate price, and. not in^ftinted quantif 
ty; the goods which they imported were conveyed to every 
province of Spanifh America, in fuch abundance as had never 
been known in any former period. If this intercourfe had been 
continued, the exportation of European commodities from 
Spain muft have ceafed, and. the dependence of the colonies on 
the mother-country have been at an end. The moft peremp- 1713. 
tory injunctions were therefore iffued, prohibiting the admif- 
fion of foreign veffels into any port of Peru or Chili and a Spa- 
nifh fquadron was employed to clear the South Sea of intruders^ 
whofc aid was no longer aeceffary. 


k Frc'iicr Voy. *56. B. Ulloa Retab. ii. 104, &c. Akedo y-Hcnera Avifo, &c, 2j6. 
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BOOK But though, on the ceflTation of the war, which was tcr- 
minalcd by the treaty of Utrecht, Spain obtained relief from 
wutrlblJnd’^ onc cocroachmcnt on her commercial fyftem, £he was expofed to 
trade, another which Ihe deemed hardly lefs pernicious. As an in¬ 
ducement that might prevail with Queen Anne to conclude a 
peace, which France and Spain delired with equal ardour, 
p^rticnldtly of Philip V, not only conveyed to Great Britain the AJJiento^ or con- 
Aflifn’to woi- tra^tfor fupplyingthe Spanilh colonies with negroes, which had 
F*‘'y» formerly been enjoyed by France, but granted it the more ex¬ 
traordinary privilege of fending annually to the fair of Porto- 
bello a fhip of five hundred tons, laden with European commo¬ 
dities. In confequence of this, Britifh factories were eftabliflicd 
at Carthagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and other 
Spanifh fettlements. The veil with which Spain had hitherto 
covered the fiate and tranfat^ions of her colonies was removed. 
The agents of a rival nation, refiding in the towns of moft cx- 
tenfive trade, and of chief refort, had the heft opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the interior condition of their pro¬ 
vinces, of obferving their Rated and occafional wants, and of 
knowing what commodities might be imported into them with 
the greateft advantage. In confequence of information fo au¬ 
thentic and expeditious, the merchants of Jamaica, and other 
Engliih colonies who traded to the Spaniih main, were enabled 
to afibrt and proportion their cargoes, fo exadly to the demands 
of the market, that the contraband commerce was carried on 
with a facility, and to an extent unknown in any former pe¬ 
riod. This, however, was not the moll: fatal confequence of 
the Affiento to the trade of Spain. The agents of the Britifh 
South Sea Company, under cover of the importation which 
they were authorifed to make by the Ihip fent annually to Porto- 
bcllo, poured in their commodities on the Spaniih continent, 

without 
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without limitation or reftraint. Inftcad of a fhip of five hun- ® o o K 

* vni. 

dred tons, as ftipulated in the treaty, they ufually employed one « — — » 
which exceeded nine hundred tons in burden. She was accom¬ 
panied by two or three finaller velfels, which mooring in fbme 
neighbouring creek, fupplied her clandeftinely with frefh bales 
of goods, to replace fuch as were fold. The inrpc<aor8 of the 
fair, and officers of the revenue, gained by exorbitant prefents, 
connived at the fraud Thus, partly by the operations of the 
company, and partly by the adivity of private interlopers, al- 
moft the whole trade of Spanifli America was ingroffed by fo¬ 
reigners. The immenfe commerce of the Galeons, formerly 
the pride of Spain, and the envy of other nations, funk to no- 1737. 
thing, and the fquadron itfelf, reduced from fifteen thoiifand to 
two thoufand tons"*, ferved hardly any purpofc but to fetch 
home the royal revenue arifing from the fifth on filver. 

While Spain obferved thofe encroachments, and felt fo fen- Gi'nrdaCof. 
fibly their pernicious effe<^l:8, it was impoffible not to make 
fome effort to reftrain them. Her firft expedient was to ftation P"*®* 
fhips of force, under the appellation of Guarda Cojlast upon the 
coafts of thofe provinces, to which interlopers moft frequently 
reforted. As private interefl: concurred with the duty which 
they owed to the public, in rendering the officers wlio com¬ 
manded them vigilant and aftive, fome check w;is given to the 
progrefs of the contraband trade, though in dominions fo cx- 
tenfive, and fo acceffible by fea, no number of cruizers w-as 
fufficient to guard againft its inroads in every quarter. Tins 
interruption of an intercourfe, which had been carried on with 
fo much facility, that the merchants in the Bridfli colonies 

" AIccdoy Herrera, p, 359. Campomancs, i. 43?). 
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were accufiomcd to confidcr it almoft as an allowed branch of 
commerce, excited murmurs and complaints. Thefe authorif- 
cd, in fome meafurc, and rendered more interefting, by feveral 
unjuftifiable adls of violence committed by the captains of the 
Spaniih Guarda Coftas, precipitated Great Britain into a war 
with Spain, by which the latter obtained a final releafe from 
the Afliento, and was left at liberty to regulate the commerce 
of her colonies, without being reftrained by any engagement 
with a foreign power. 

The i/c of As the formidable encroachments of the Englifh on their 
SJi.i'dr American trade, had difeovered to the Spaniards the vaft 
confumption of European goods in their colonies, and taught 
them the advantage‘of accommodating their importations to the 
occafional demand of the various provinces, they perceived the 
neceflity of devifiug fome method of fupplying their colonies^ 
different from their ancient one, of fending thither periodical 
fleets. This mode of communication was not only uncertain, 
as the departure of thcGalcona and Flota vras fometimes retard¬ 
ed by various accidents, and often prevented by the wars which 
raged in Europe, but was ill adapted to afford America a regu¬ 
lar and timely fupply of what it wanted. The fcarcity of Eu ¬ 
ropean goods in the Spanifh fcttlements frequently became ex- 
cdlive; their .price rofe to an enormous height; the vigilant 
eye of mercantile attention did not fail to obferve this favour¬ 
able opportunity, an ample fupply was poured in by interlo¬ 
pers from the Englifli, the French, and Dutch iflands; and 
wlien tlic Galcons at length arrived, they found the markets fo 
glutted by this illicit commerce, that there was no demand for 
the commodities with which they were loaded. In order to re¬ 
medy this, Spain permitted a confiderablc part of her commerce 
2 with 
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with America) to be carried on by regijler Jhipf, Thefc arc 
fitted out, during the intervals between the Rated feafons when 
the Galeons and Flota fail, by merchants in Seville or Cadiz, up¬ 
on obtaining a licence from the council of the Indies, for which 
they pay a very high premium, and are deftined for thole ports 
where any extraordinary demand is forefeen or expelled. By 
this expedient, fuch a regular fupply of frefli commodities is 
conveyed to the American market, that the interloper is no 
longer allured by the fame profpedt of exceffive gain, or the 
people in the colonics urged by the fame necellity, to en¬ 
gage in the hazardous adventures of contraband trade. 

In proportion as experience manifefted the advantages of car¬ 
rying on trade in this‘mode, the number of regifter Ihips in- 
creafed; and at length, in the year 1748, the Galeons, after hav¬ 
ing been employed upwards of two centuries, were finally abo- 
lilhcd. From that period there has been no iiitcrcourfe with 
Chili and Peru but by fingle Ihips, difpatched from time to time 
as occafion requires, and when the merchants expeil a market will 
open. Thefe fail round Cape Horn, and convey dirc£lly to the ports 
in the South Sea the productions and manufadlures of Europe, for 
which the people fettled in thofe countries were formerly oblig¬ 
ed to repair to Porto-bello or Panama. Thefe towns, as has been 
formerly obferved, muft gradually decline, whpn deprived of 
that commerce to which they owed their exificnce. This dif- 
advantage however is more than compenfated, for the whole 
continent of South America receives fupplies of European com¬ 
modities, with fo much regularity, and in fuch abundance, as 
muft contribute greatly to the happinefs and profperity of all the 
colonics fettled there. But as all the regifter fliips deftined for 
the South Seas, muft ftill take their departure from Cadiz, and 
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arc obliged to return thither", this branch of the American 
commerce, even in its new and improved form, continues fiib- 
to the rellraints of a fpecies of n^onopoly, and feels thofe 
pernicious efFeds of it, which I have already deferibed. 

‘cijfmps for Nor has the attention of Spain been confined to regulating 
the trade with its flourifliing colonies, it has extended likewilb 
to the reviving commerce in thofe fettlements where it was ne- 
gleded, or had decayed. Among the new taftes which the 
people of Europe have acquired, in confequence of their inter- 
courfe with the natives of thofe countries which they conquered 
in America, that for chocolate is one of the moft univcrfal. 1 he 
ufe of this liquor made with a pafle, formed of the nut, op al¬ 
mond of the cacao-tree, compounded with*various ingredients, the 
Spaniards firfl; learned from the Mexicans; and it has appeared 
to them, and to the other European nations, fo palatable, fo 
nourifliing, and fo wholefome, that it has become a commercial 
article of confiderable importance. The cacao-tree grows fpon- 
tancoufly in feveral parts of the torrid zone; but the nuts of the 
Left quality, next to thofe of Guatimala, on the South Sea, are pro¬ 
duced in the rich plains of Caraccas, a province of Tierra Firme. 
In confequence of this acknowledged fuperiority in the quality of 
cacao in that province, and its communication with the Atlantic, 
which facilitates the conveyance toEurope, thcculture of the cacao 
there is more extenfive than in any diftri£t of America. But the 
Dutch, by the vicinity of their fettlements in the fmall iflands 
of Curazoa and Buen-Ayre, to the coafl of Caraccas, gradually, 
ingrofled the greateft part of the cacao trade. The traffic with the 
mother-country for this valuable commodity ceafed aimoR en- 
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tirely ; and fuch was the fupine negligence of the Spaniards, 
or the defedls of their commercial arrangements, that they 
were obliged to receive from the hands of foreigners this pro- 
du£tion of their own colonics, at an exorbitant price. In order 
to remedy an evil no lefs difgraceful, than pernicious to his fub* 
jeds, Philip V. in the year 1728, granted to a body of merchants j 
an exclufive right to the commerce with Caraccas and Cumana, 
on condition of their employing, at their own expence, a fulTicient 
number of armed veffels to clear the coaft of interlopers. This 
fociety, diftinguilhed fometimes by the name of the company of 
Guipufcoa, ffom the province of Spain in which it is eflabliflicd, 
and fometimes by that of the Company of Caraccas, from the 
diflrift of America to which it trades, has carried on its opera¬ 
tions with fuch vigour and fuccefs, that Spain has recovered an 
important branch of commerce, which fhe had fuffered to be 
wrefted from her, and is plentifully fupplied with an article of 
extenfive confiimption at a moderate price. Not only the pa¬ 
rent ftate, but the colony of Caraccas, has derived great ad¬ 
vantages from this inftitution; for although, at the firft afpe^i, 
it may appear to be one of thofe monopolies, whofe tendency 
is to check the fpirit of induftiy, inilead of calling it forth to 
new exertions, it has been prevented from operating in this man¬ 
ner, by feveral falutary regulations, framed upon forefight of 
fuch bad effects, and of purpofe to obviate them. The plant¬ 
ers in the Caraccas are not left to depend entirely on the com¬ 
pany, either for the importation of European commodities, or 
thefale of their own produ^ions. The inhabitants of the Ca¬ 
nary Iflands have the privilege of fending thither annually a 
regiftcr Ihip of confiderable burden; and from Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, a free trade is permitted in every port compre-» 
hended in the charter of the company. In confequence of this, 
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there is fucli a competition, that both with refped: to what the 
colonies purchafe, and what they fell, the price feems to be fixed 
at its natural and equitable rate. The copipany has not the power 
of raifing the former, or degrading the latter at pleafure; and 
accordingly, fince it was eftabliflied, the incrcafe of culture, of 
population, and of live ftock, in the province of Caraccas has 
been very confiderable®. 

But as it is flowly that nations relinquiCh any fyftera which 
time has rendered venerable, or that commerce can be diverted 
from the channel in which it has long been accuftamed to flow ; 
Philip V, in his new regulations concerning the American 
trade, paid fuch deference to the ancient maxim of Spain, con¬ 
cerning the limitation of all importation from the New World 
to one harbour, as to oblige both the regifter Ihips which return¬ 
ed from Peru, and thofc of the Guipofeoan Company from Ca¬ 
raccas, to deliver their cargoes in the port of Cadiz. Since his 
reign, fentiments more liberal and enlarged begin to fpread in 
Spain. The fpirit of philofophical inquiry, which it is the glory 
of the prefent age to have turned from frivolous or abftrufe 
fpcculations, to the bufinefs and affairs of men, has extended 
its influence beyond the Pirenecs. In the refearches of in¬ 
genious authors, concerning the police or commerce of na¬ 
tions, the errors and defeds of the Spanifli fyftem with refped 
to both met every eye, and have not only been expofed with 
feverity, but arc held up as a warning to other Rates. The 
Spaniards, flung with their reproaches, or convinced by their 
arguments, and admonifhed by fcveral enlightened writers of 
their own country, feem at length to have difeovered the de- 
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llrudiive tendency of thofe narrow maxims, which, by cramp¬ 
ing commerce in all its operations, have fo long retarded its 
progrefs. It is to the monarch now on the throne, that Spain is 
indebted for the lirft public regulation formed in confequence of 
thofe ideas. 

While Spain adhered with rigour to her ancient maxims 
concerning her commerce with America, fhe was fo much afraid 
of opening any channel, by which an illicit trade might find 
admillion into the colonies, that flie almofl; flint herfelf out from 
any intercouafe with them, but that which was carried on by 
her annual fleets. There was no eftablifliment for a regular 
communication of either public or private intelligence, between 
the mother-country and its American fettlements. From the 
want of this neceflary inftitution, the operations of the ftate, 
and the bulinefs of Midividuals, were retarded or condu(fl:ed iin- 
Ikilfully, and Spain often received from foreigners her firft in¬ 
formation with refpe<fl: to very interefting events in her own co¬ 
lonies. But though this defeat in police was fenfibly felt, and 
the remedy for it was obvious, that jealous fpirit with which 
the Spanifli monarchs guarded the exclufive trade, reftrained 
them from applying it. At length Charles III. furmounted 
thofe confidcrations which had deterred his predeceflbrs, and in 
the year 1764, appointed packet-boats to be difpatched on the 
firft day of each month, from Corugna to the Havanna or Porto- 
Rico. From thence letters are conveyed in fmaller vcflcis to- 
Vera Cruz and Porto-bello, and tranfmitted by port through 
the kingdoms ofTierra Firme, Granada, Peru, and New Spain. 
Witli no lefs regularity packet-boats fail once In two months to 
Rio de la Plata, for the accommodation of the provinces to the 
caft of the Andes, Thus provifion is made for a fpcedy and 
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8 vjJJ ^ certain circulation of intelligence throughout the vaft dominions 
' —,-1 ^ of Spain, from which equal advantages muft redound to the 
political and mercantile intereft of the kingdom'. With this 
new arrangement, a icheme of extending commerce has been 
more immediately connected. Each of the packet-boats, which 
are vcflels of fome confiderable burden, is allowed to take in 
lialf a loading of fuch commodities as are the produd of Spain, 
and moft in demand in the ports whither they are bound. In 
return for thefe they may bring home to Corugna an equal quan¬ 
tity of American productions This may be confidered as the 
firfl relaxations of thofe rigid laws, which confkied the trade 
with the New World to a Tingle port, and the firft attempt to 
admit the reft of the kingdom to fome fhare in it. 


Free trade was foott followed by onc more decifive. In the year 

ElcTarpro^” * 7 ^ 5 » Charles III. laid open the trade to the windward iflands, 
viaccs. Cuba, Hifpaniola, Porto Rico, Margarita, and Trinidad, to his 
fubjcCls in every province of Spain. He permitted them to fail 
from certain ports in each of thefe, fpecified in the ediCt, at 
any feafon, and with whatever cargo they deemed moft proper, 
without any other warrant than a fimple clearance from the 
cuftom-houle of the place whence they took their departure. 
He relcafed them from the numerous and oppreflive duties im- 
pofed on goods,exported to America, and in place of the whole 
fubftituted a moderate tax of fix in the hundred on the com¬ 
modities fent from Spain. He allowed them to return either 
to the fame port, or to any other where they might hope for a 
more advantageous market, and there to enter the homeward 
cargoc, on payment of the ufual duties. This ample privilege 
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which at onco broke through all the fences, which the jealous po¬ 
licy of Spain had been labouring for two centuries and a half 
to throw round its conynercial intercourfc with the New World, 
was foon after extended to Louifiana, and to the provinces of 
Yucatan and Campcachy'. 

The propriety of this innovation, which may be confidered 
as the moft liberal effort of Spanifli legiflation, has appeared 
from its effeffs. Prior to the edi( 51 : in favour of the free trade, 
Spain derived hardly any benefit from its negledfcd colonies in 
Hifpaniola, HPorto-Rico, Margareta, and Trinidad. Its com¬ 
merce with Cuba was inconfidcrable, and that of Yucatan and 
Campeachy was ingroffed almoft entirely by interlopers. 15 ut 
as foon as a general liberty of trade was permitted, the intcr- 
courfe with thofe provinces revived, and has gone on with a 
rapidity of progreffion, of which there arc few examples in the 
hiftory of nations. In Icfs than ten years, the trade of Cuba 
has been more than tripled. Even in thofe fetilemcnls where, 
from the ianguifliing (late of induflry, greater efforts were 
requifite to reftore its adivity, their commerce has been 
doubled. It is computed, that fuch a number of fliips is 
already employed in the free trade, that the tonnage of them 
far exceeds that of the Galeons and Flora, at the mofl fiourifli- 
ing acra of their commerce. The benefits of th’S arrangement 
are not confined to a few merchants, eftablifhed in a favourite 
port. They are diffufed through every province of the king¬ 
dom ; and by opening a new market for their various produc¬ 
tions and manufadures, muft encourage and add vivacity to the 
induflry of the farmer and artificer. Nor docs the kingdom 
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proRt only by what it exports, it derives advantage likewlle 
from what it receives in return, and has the profpe^t of being 
foon able to fupply itfelf with feveral commodities of ex- 
tenfive confumption, for which it formerly depended on fo- 
xeigners. The confumption of fugar in Spain is perhaps as 
great in proportion to the number of its inhabitants, as that of 
any European kingdom. But though poflefled of countries in the 
New World, whofe foil and climate are moft proper for rearing 
that valuable plant, though the domeilic culture of the fugar>> 
cane in the kingdom of Granada was once conftderable, fuch 
has been the fatal tendency of its inilitutions Un America, 
and fuch the prelTure of injudicious taxes in Europe, that 
Spain has loft almoft entirely this branch of induftry, which- 
has enuched other nations. This commodity, which has now. 
become an article of primary neceftity in Europe, the Spaniards 
were obliged to purchafe of foreigners, and had the mortifica¬ 
tion to fee their country drained annually of an immenfe fum 
on that account ** But if that fpirit, which the permiftion of 
free trade has put in motion, fhall perfevere in its efforts with 
the fame vigour, the cultivation of fugar in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, may increafe fo much, that in a few years their growth 
may be equal to the demand of the kingdom. 

Her experience of the beneficial confequences refulting froim 
I having relaxed fomewhat of the rigour of her ancient laws- 
with refpe£)t to the commerce of the mother-country with the 
colonies, has induced Spain to permit a more liberal intercoiirfe 
of one colony with another. By one of the jealous maxims of 
the old fyftcm, all communication between the various pro-- 
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vinces fituatcJ on the South Seas, tvas prohibhetl under the 
m'oft fevere penalties. Though each of ihefe yield peculiar 
productions, the reciprocal exchange of which might have add¬ 
ed to the happinefs of their refpeCtive inhabitants, or have faci¬ 
litated their progrefs in induftry, fo felicitous was the Council 
of the Indies, to prevent their receiving any fupply of their 
wants, but by the periodical fleets from Europe; that in order 
to guard againft this, it crueWy debarred the Spaniards in Peru, 
in New Spain, in Guatimala, and the New Kingdom of Gra¬ 
nada, from ftich a corrcfpondence with their fellow-fubjeCls, as 
tended manifcTlly to their mutual profperity. Of all the nu¬ 
merous reftriCtions devifed by Spain for fecuring the cxclufive 
trade with her American fettlements, none perhaps was more 
illiberal, none feems to have been more fenfibly felt, or to have 
produced more hurtful efFeCls. This grievance coeval with the 
fettlements of Spain in the New World, is at laft redreflfed. In 
the year 1774, Charles III. publifhed an ediCt, granting to the 
four vafl: provinces which I have mentioned, the privilege of 
a free trade with each other *. What may be the elFcCls of 
opening this communication between countries deftined by 
their fituation for reciprocal intercourfe, cannot yet be deter¬ 
mined by experience. They can hardly fail of being beneficial 
and extenfive. The motives for granting this permiflion are 
manifeftly no lefs laudable, than the principle oli which it is 
founded is liberal j and both difeover the progrefs of a fpirit in 
Spain, far elevated above the narrow prejudices and maxims on 
which their fyftem for regulating the trade, .and condiuSling the 
government of their colonics, was originally founded. 
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At the fame time that Spain has been intent on introducing 
regulations, fuggefted by more enlarged views of policy, into 
her fyflcni of American commerce, flie .has not been inatten¬ 
tive to the interior government of her colonies. Here too there 
was much room for reformation and improvement, and Don 
jofeph Galvez, who has now the diredion of the department 
lor Indian affairs in Spain, has enjoyed the beft opportunities, 
not only of oblerving the defeds aijd corruption in the political 
frame of the colonics, but of difeovering the fourccs of thofe evils. 
After being employed feven years in the New World on an ex¬ 
traordinary rni/fion, and with very cxtenfive powdrs, as infpec- 
tor-gcncral of New Spain, after vifiting in perfon the remote 
provinces of Ginaloa, Sonora, and California, and making fc- 
veral important alterations in the ftatc of their police and re¬ 
venue ; he began his miniftry with a general reformation of the 
tribunals of jullice in America. In confcquence of the pro- 
grefs of population and wealth in the colonies, the bulinefs of 
the Courts of Audience has increafed fo much, that the num¬ 
ber of judges of which they were originally compofed, has been 
found inadequate to the growing labours and duties of the of¬ 
fice, and the falaries fettled upon them, inferior to the dig¬ 
nity of the flation. As a remedy for both, he obtained a royal 
edid, eftablifliing an additional number of judges in each court 
of Audience, with higher titles, and more ample appointments", 

To the fame intelligent minifter Spain is indebted for a new 
diflribution of government in its American provinces. Even 
fince the eftablilhmcnt of a third viceroyalty in the New King- 
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dotn of Granada, fo prodigious is the extent of the Spanifli do¬ 
minions in the New World, that feveral places fubjefl: to the 
jurifdidtion of each of the viceroys, were at fuch an enormous 
diftance from the capitals in which they reftded, that neither 
their attention, nor their authority, could reach them. Some 
provinces fubordinatc to the viceroy of New Spain, lay above 
two thoufand miles from Mexico. There are countries fubje< 9 : 
to the viceroy of Peru ftill farther from Lima. The people in 
thofc remote diftrids, could hardly be faid to enjoy the benefit 
of civil government. The oppreffion and infolence of its in¬ 
ferior miniftefs they often feel, and rather fubmit to thcle 
in filence, than involve themfelvcs in the expence and trouble 
of reforting to the diftant capitals, where alone they can find 
redrefs. As a remedy for this, a fourth vice-royalty has been 
ereiSted, to the jurifdidion of which are fiibjedled the provinces 
of Rio de la Plata, Buenos-Ayres, Paraguay, Tucuman, Potofi, 
Sp. Cruz dela Sierra, Charcas, and the towns of Mendoza and 
St. Juan. By this well-judged arrangement, two advantages 
are gained. All the inconveniences occafioned by the remote 
fituation of thole provinces, which had been long felt, and long 
complained of, are removed. The countries moft diftant from 
Lima are feparated from the vice-royalty of Peru, and united 
under a fuperior, whofe feat of government at Buenos-Ayres 
will be commodious and accelfible. The contraband trade with 
the Portuguefe, which was become fo extenfivc, as muft have 
put a final flop to the exportation of commodities from Spain 
to her foutbern colonies, may be checked more thoroughly, and 
with greater facility, when the fupreme magiftrate, by his vi- 
c’lnity to the places in which it is carried on, can view its pro- 
grefs and eflTedls with his own eyes. Don Pedro Zcvallos, who 
has been raifed to this new dignity, with appointments equal 
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B o O ^ to thofeof the other viceroys, is well acquainted both with the 
«. Rate and the intereft of the countries over which he U to pre- 

'fide, having ferved in them long, and with diftin£Iion. By this 
difmemberment, fucceeding that which took place at thecredion 
of the vice-royalty of the New Kingdom of Granada, almoR 
two-third parts of the territories originally fubject to the vice¬ 
roys of Peru, are now lopped off from their jurifdi(Rion. 

Nev/ got'Ctn- The limits of the vice-royalty of New Spain have likewife 
i^nccsorso- been confiderably circumfcribcd, and with no lefs propriety 
nom, difeernment. Four of its moft remote provipces, Sonora, 

Cinaloa, California, and New Navarre, have been formed into 
a feparate government. The Chevalier de Croix, who is in- 
trufted with this command, is not dignified with the title of viceroy, 
nor does he enjoy the appointments belonging to that rank, but 
his jurifdiftion and authority is altogether independent on the 
vice-royalty of New Spain. The erection of this laft government 
feems to have been fuggefted, not only by the confidcration of 
the remote fituation of thofe provinces from Mexico j but by at¬ 
tention to the late difcoverics made there, which I have men¬ 
tioned’'. Countries containing fuch riches, and which probably 
may rife into fuch importance, required the immediate infpec- 
tion of a governor, to whom they were fpecially committed. 
As every confideration of duty, of intereft, and of vanity, 
niuft concur in prompting thofe new governors to encourage 
fuch exertions as tend to diffufe opulence and profperity through 
the provinces committed to iheir charge, the beneficial effeds of 
this arrangement may be confidcrable. Many diftrids in Amc* 
rica, long depreffed by the languor and fceblenefs natural to 
provinces whicji compofe the extremities of an overgrown em- 
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p^^e^ may be animated with vigour and activity when brought 
lb near the feat of power> as to feel its invigorating in^ 
Huence» 

Such, fince the accellion of the Bourbons to the throne of 
Spain* has been the progrefs of their regulations, and the gra¬ 
dual expanfion of their views with refped to the commerce and 
government of their American colonies. Nor has their atten¬ 
tion been fo entirely cngroffcd by what related to the more re¬ 
mote parts of their dominions, as to render them neglectful of 
what was ftill* more important, the reformation of domeftlc 
errors and defeCts in policy. Fully fenfible of the caufes to 
which the declenfion of Spain, from her former profperity, 
ought to be imputed; they have made it a great objeCl of their 
policy, to revive a fpirit of induftry among their fubjeCts, and 
to give fuch extent and perfection to their manufactures, that 
they may be able to fupply the demands of America from their 
own flock, and to exclude foreigners from a branch of com¬ 
merce which has been fo fatal to the kingdom. This they have 
endeavoured to accomplilh, by a variety of edids iflued fince 
the peace of Utrecht. They have granted bounties for the en¬ 
couragement of Ibme branches of indullry; they have lowered 
the taxes on others; they have prohibited, or have loaded with 
additional duties, fuch foreign manufactures as conle in competi¬ 
tion with them; they have inllituted focieties for the improve¬ 
ment of trade and agriculture; they have planted colonies of 
hufbandmen in fome uncultivated diftriCts of Spain,- and divid¬ 
ed among them the walle fields; they have had recourfe to 
every expedient, devifed by commercial wifdom, or commercial 
jealoufy, for. reviving their own indullry, and difcountenancing^ 
that of other nations, Thcfe, however, it is not my province to 
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^ explain, or to inquire into their propriety and effeds. There 
i — — _» is no effort of Icgillation more arduous, no experiment in po¬ 
licy nj'<rc uncertain, than an attempt ^o revive the fpirit of in- 
dullry where it has declined, or to introduce it where it is un¬ 
known. Nations already polTcflcd of cxtenfive commerce, en¬ 
ter into competition with fuch advantages, derived from the 
large capitals of their merchants, the dexterity of their manu- 
fa^lurers, the alertncfs acquired by habit in every department 
of bufinefs, that the Rate which aims at rivalling, or fupplant- 
ing them, muft cxpetR to Rriiggle with many difficulties, and 
be content to advance flowly. If the quantity of'produdive in- 
duflry now in Spain, be compared with that of the kingdom 
under the laft Hftlcfs monarchs of the Auftrian line, its progrefs 
mud appear confidcrable, and is fufficient to alarm the jealoufy, 
and to call forth the mod vigorous efforts of the nations now in 
poffcffion of the lucrative trade which the Spaniards aim at 
wreding from them. One circuradance may render thofe exer¬ 
tions of Spain an objed; of more ferious attention to the other 
European powers. They arc not to be aferibed wholly to the 
induence of the crown and its miniders. The fentiments and 
fpirit of the people feem to fecond the provident care of their 
monarchs, and to give it greater effect. They have adopted 
more liberal ideas, not only with rcfpe<d: to commerce, but do- 
modic policy. In all their later writers, defeats in their ar¬ 
rangements concerning both are acknowledged, and remedies 
propofed, which pride would not have allowed their ancedors 
lo confefs, and ignorance rendered them incapable of difeern- 
ing But after all that the Spaniards have done, much re¬ 
mains to do. Manjr pernicious inditutions and abufes, deeply 
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incorporated with the fyftern of internal policy and taxation, B o^o K 
which has been long eftabliflied in Spain, miift be abolilhcd 
before induftry and manufactures can recover an extenfive 
activity. 


Still, however, the commercial regulations of Spain with Contrabawi 
refpeCt to her colonies, are too rigid and fyftematical to be carri- *'*‘*** 
cd into complete execution. ^ The Icgiflature that loads trade 
with impofitions too heavy, or fetters it by reftriCtions too fe- 
vere, defeats its own intention; and, in truth, is only multi¬ 
plying the inducements to violate its ftatutes, and propofing an 
high premium to encourage illicit traflic. The Spaniards, both 
in Europe and America, circumfcribcd in their mutual inter- 
courfe by the jcalouly, or opprefled by the exactions of the 
crown, have their invention continually on the ftretch how to 
elude its cdiCls. The vigilance and ingenuity of private in- 
tereft difeover means of effecting this, which public wifdoin 
cannot forelce, nor public authority prevent. This fpirir, 
counteracting that of the laws, pervades the commerce of 
Spain with America in all its branches; and from the higheft 
departments in government, defeends to the loweft. The very 
officers appointed to check contraband trade, are often employ¬ 
ed as inftruments in carrying it on ; and the boards inftituted to 
reftrain and punifti it, are the channels through* which it flows. 

The king is fuppofed to be defrauded by various artifices, of 
more than one half of the revenue which he ought to receive 
fom America ; and as long as it is the intereft of fo many per- 
fons to fereen thofe artifices from detection, the knowledge of 
them will never reach the throne. “ How many ordinances, 
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B OjO K tt jfjjys Corita, how many inflrudions, how many letters from 
« ^ “ our fovcrcign, are lent in order to correct abufes, and how 

“ little arc they obferved, and what frpall advantage is derived 
“ from them. To me the old obfervation appears juft, that 
“ where there arc many phyficians, and many medicines, there 
** is a want of health ; where there are many laws, and many 
“ judges, there is a want of juftice. We have viceroys, pre- 
“ fidents, governors, oydors, corrigidors, alcaldes, and thou- 
“ fands of alguazils abound everywhere; but not with ftanding 
** all thefc, public abufes continue to multiply*.’ Time has 
incrcafed the evils which he lamented as early a'8 the reign of 
Philip II. A fpirit of corruption has infeefted all the colonies 
of Spain in America. Men far removed from the feat of go¬ 
vernment, impatient to acquire wealth, that they may return 
fpcedily from what they arc apt to conftder as a ftate of exile in 
a remote unhealthful country, allured by opportunities too 
tempting to be refifted, and feduced by the example of thofe 
around them, find their fentiments of honour and of duty gra¬ 
dually relax. In private life, they give themfelves up to a dif- 
folute luxury, while in their public condudl they become un¬ 
mindful of what they owe to their fovereign and their country, 

^ ^ Before I clofc this account of the Spanifh trade in America, 

tivcm Ntfw there remains one detached, but important branch of it, to be 
'u!c Philip- mentioned. Soon after his acceffion to the throne, Philip II. 
p.iKs. formed a fcheme of planting a colony in the Philippine iflands, 
which had been neglefted fince the time of their difeo- 
very*j and he accompliflied it by means of an armament 
fitted out from New Spain ^ Manila, in the iOand of Luconia, 

* MS. penes me. * Bookv. p. 127, Sec, Torquem. i. lib. v. c. 14. 
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was the ftation chofen for the capital of this new eftablifliment. 
From it an adlive commercial intercourfe began with the Chinefe, 
and a confiderable number of that induftrious people, allured by 
the profpedt of gain, fettled in the Philippines under the 
Spanifli protedion. They fupplied the colony fo amply with 
all the valuable produdions and manufadures of the Eaft, as 
enabled it to open a trade with America, by a courfe of navi¬ 
gation, the longeft from land^ to land on our globe. In the in¬ 
fancy of this trade, it was carried on with Callao, on the coall 
of Peru ; but experience having difeovered many difficulties in 
this mode of ^communication, the ftaple of this commerce be¬ 
tween the eaft and weft was removed from Callao to Acapulco, 
on the coaft of New Spain. 

After various arrangements, it has been brought into a re¬ 
gular form. One or two fliips depart annually from Acapulco, 
which may carry out filver to the amount of five hundred thoufand 
pefos', but have hardly any thing elfe of value on board ; in re¬ 
turn for which, they bring back fpiccs, drugs, china, and japan 
wares, calicoes, chintz, muflins, filks, and every precious article, 
with which the benignity of the climate, or the ingenuity of 
its people, have enabled the Eaft to fupply the reft of the world. 
For fonic time the merchanfs of Peru were admitted to partici¬ 
pate in this traffic, and might fend annually a.fliip to Acapul¬ 
co, to wait the arrival of the veflels from Manila, and receive 
a proportional fliare of the commodities which they imported. At 
length, the Peruvians were excluded by moft rigorous edids, 
and all the commodities from the Eaft referved folely for the 
confiimption of New Spain. 

* Recop, lib. ix. c. 4 ^;. 1. 6 . 
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In confeqiicnce of this indulgence, the inhabitants of that 
country enjoy advantages unknown in the other Spanifli co¬ 
lonies. The manufadlures of the Ea{I<.are not only more fuited 
to a warm climate, and more ftiowy than thofe of Europe, but 
can be fold at a lower price; while, at the fame time, the pro¬ 
fits upon them are fo confidcrable, as to enrich all thofe who are 
employed, either in bringing them from Manila, or vending 
them in New Spain. As the intereft both of the buyer and 
feller concurred in favouring this branch of commerce, it con¬ 
tinued to extend in fpite of regulations, concerted with the 
mofl: anxious jealoufy to circumferibe it. Under cover of what 
the laws permit to be imported, vaft quantities of India goods 
are poured into the markets of New Spain % and when the flota 
arrives at Vera Cruz, it often finds the wants of the people al¬ 
ready fupplied by cheaper and more acceptable commodities. 

There is not in the commercial arrangements of Spain, any 
circumftance more inexplicable than the pcrmillion of this trade 
between New Spain and the Philippines, or more repugnant to 
its fundamental maxim of holding the colonies in perpetual de- 
pendance on the mother-country, by prohibiting any commer¬ 
cial intcrcourfe that might fuggeft to them the idea of re¬ 
ceiving a fupply of their wants from any other quarter. This 
permiflion muft appear ftill more extraordinary, from confider- 
ing that Spain herfelf carries on no dire<a trade with her fettle- 
ments in the Philippines, and grants a privilege to one of her 
American colonies, which fhe denies to her fubjed:8 in Europe. 
It is probable, that the colonifls which originally took pofiefiion 
of the Philippines, having been fent out from New Spain, be¬ 
gun 


* See NOTE XCIX. 
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gun this Intorcourfe with a country which they confulcred, in ^ 

fome mcafure, as their parent ftatc, before the court of Madrid v—--- 

was aware of its confcq»ences^ or could cftabliflt regulations in 
order to prevent it. Many remonftrances have been prefcntcd 
againft this trade, as detrimental to Spain, by diverting into 
another channel, a large portion of that treafurc which ought to 
flow' into the kingdom, as tending to give rife to a fpirit of in¬ 
dependence in the colonies^ and to encourage innumerable 
frauds, againft which it was impoflible to guard, in tranfailions 
fo far removed from the infpedtion of government. But as it 
requires no flfght effort of political wifdom and vigour to abolifli 
anypra£lice, which numbers are intcrefted in fupporting, and to 
which time has added the fandlion of its authority, the commerce 
betwixt Acapulco and Manila feems to be as confidcrable as ever, 
and may be confidered as one chief caufc of the elegance and 
fplcndor confpicuous in this part of the Spanifli dominions. 


But, notwithftanding this general corruption in the colonies, 
ind all the defalcations of the public revenue, by the illicit im¬ 
portation of foreign commodities, or by the fraudulent arts of 
its own fubjeds, the Spanifh monarchs receive a very confider- 
able fum from their American dominions. This arifes from taxes 
of various kinds, which may be divided into three capital 
branches. The firft contains what is paid to the king, as fove- 
reign, or fuperior lord of the New World : to this clafs belongs 
the duty on the gold and filver raifed from the mines, and the 
tribute exaded from the Indians; the former is termed by the 
Spaniards the of Jigniory, the latter is the duty of vaffalage. 

The fccond branch comprehends the numerous duties upon 
commerce, which accompany and opprefs it in every flep of its 
progrefs, from the greateft tranfadions of the wholefale mer¬ 
chant,. 


Public re¬ 
venue fioin 
Ameiica. 
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® chant, to the petty trafhe of the vci'cler •” .'e»ail Tie thJ>*d 

* * * * • » • « 

u-.-v'-w includes what accrues to the king, as h: d of the chinch, and 

adminiflrator of ecclefiafthal funds in the New World. In 

r 

. confequence of this he receives the firft fruits, annats, fpoils, 
and other fpiritual revenues, levied by the apoftolic chamber in 
Europe; and is entitled, likewife, to the profit arifing from the 
fale of the bull of Cruzado. This, which is publilhed every 
two years, contains, an abfolution from paft offences by the 
pope, and, among other immunities, a permillion to eat feveral 
kinds of prohibited food, during Lent, and on meagre days. 
The monks employed in difperfing thofe bully, extol their 
virtues with all the fervour of interefted eloquence; the people, 
ignorant and credulous, liften with implicit aifent; and every 
perfon in the Spanifli colonies, of European, Creolian, or mixed 
race, purchafes a bull, which is deemed eflential to his falva- 
tion, at the rate fet upon it by government *. 

iti amount. WilAT may be thc amount of thofe various funds, it is 
almofl; impoffible to determine with precifion. The extent 
of the Spanifli dominions in America, the jealoufy of go¬ 
vernment, which renders them inacccflible to foreigners, the 
myfterious filence which the Spaniards areaccuftomed to obferve 
with refpe£t to the interior ftate of their colonies, combine in 
covering this fubje^t with a veil which it is not eafy to remove. 
But an account, apparently no lefs accurate, than it is curious, 
has lately been publiflied of the royal revenue in New Spain, 
from which we may form fome idea with refpedf to what is 
colleded in thc other provinces. According to that account, 

• See NOTE C. 
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the crown docs not receive from all the departments of taxation B 
in New Spain, above a million of our money, from which one v 
half muft be deducted as^the expence of the provincial eftablifli- 
menth Peru, it is probable, yields a Aim not inferior to this, 
and if we fuppofe that all the other regions of America, includ¬ 
ing the iflands, furnifli a third (hare of equal value; we lhall 
not perhaps be far wide from the truth, if we conclude, that 
the net public revenue of Spain, raifed in America, does not 
exceed a million and a half fterling. This falls far fliort of 
the immenfe Aims, to which AippoAtions, founded upon con- 
jedure, have#raifed the SpaniAi revenue in America ^ It is 
remarkable, however, upon one account. Spain and Portugal 
are the only European powers, who derive a dired revenue 
from their colonies, as their quota towards defraying the general 
expence of government. All the advantage that accrues to 
other nations, from their American dominions, arifes from the 
exclufive enjoyment of their trade; but bcfide this, Spain has 
brought her colonies to contribute to increafe the power of the 
Aate; and in return for protedion, to bear a proportional fliarc 
of the common burden. 

Accordingly, what I have computed as the amount of the 
Spanifli revenue from Aitierica, comprehends only the taxes 
colleded there, and is far from being the whole of what accrues 
to the king from his dominions in the New World. The heavy 
duties impofed on the commodities exported from Spain to 
America’’, as well as what is paid by thole which (he fends 
home in return j the tax upon the negroc-llaves, with which 

' See NOTE Cl. * See NOTE CII. * See NOTE Cllf. 
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** viiV Africa fupplics tlic New World, together with feveral fmaller 

» - branches of finance, bring large Aims into the treafury, the pre- 

eife extent of which I cannot pretend toafeertain. 


F.ypcnre r.f 

.Kitniiiiilra* 

tioii. 


Rut if the revenue which Spain draws from America be 
great, the cxpencc of adminiftration in her colonics bears pro¬ 
portion to it. In every department, even of her domcftic po¬ 
lice and finances, Spain has adopted a fyftem more complex, 
and more encumbered with a variety of tribunals, and a multi¬ 
tude of officers, than that of any European nation, in which the 
fovcrcign pofTefl'es fuch extenfive power. From the jealous fpi- 
rit with which fhe watches over her American fettlemenls, and 
her endeavours to guard againft fraud in provinces fo remote 
from infpedion ; boards and officers have been multiplied there 
with ftill more anxious attention. In a country where the ex- 
pence of living is great, the falaries allotted to every perfon in 
public office mull be high, and mull load the revenue with an 
iramenfc burden. The parade of government greatly augments 
the weight of it. The viceroys of Mexico, Peru, and the New 
Kingdom of Granada, as reprefentatives of the king’s perfon, 
among people fond of oftentation, maintain all the Rate and 
dignity of royalty. Their courts are formed upon the model of 
that at Madrid, with horfe and foot guards, a houfehold regular¬ 
ly eftablifhed, numerous attendants, and enfigns of power, dif- 
playing fuch pomp, as hardly retains the appearance of a dele¬ 
gated authority. All the cxpcnce incurred by fupporting the 
external and permanent order of government is defrayed by the 
crown. The viceroys have befides peculiar appointments fuited 
to their exalted Ration. The falaries fixed by law arc indeed 
extremely moderate, that of the viceroy of Peru is only thirty 
thou faiid ducats j and that of the viceroy of Mexico, twenty 

thoufand 
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thoufand ducats*. Of Iate> they have been raffed to forty 
thoufand. 

These falarict, however, coodhtute but a fmall part of tbeia 
revenue. The exercife of an abfedute authority extending to 
every department of government, and the power of difpofing 
of many lucrative offices, affords to them innumerable oppor¬ 
tunities of accumulating wealth. To thefe, which may be 
confidered as legal and allowed emoluments, vaft fums are often 
added by exactions, which in countries fo far removed from the 
feat of government, it is not eafy to dilcover, and impoffible 
to reftrain. By monopolizing fome branches of commerce, by 
a lucrative concern in others, by conniving at the frauds of 
merchants, a viceroy may raife fuch an annual revenue, as no 
fubje£t of any European monarch enjoys From the fingle article 
of prefents made to him on the anniverfary of his Name-day 
(which is always obferved as an high feftival), I am informed 
that a viceroy has been known to receive fixty thoufand pefos. 
According to a Spaniffi faying, the legal revenues of a viceroy 
are known, his real profits depend uixm his opportunities and 
his confcicnce. Confeious of this, the kings of Spain, as I have 
formerly obferved, grant a commiffion to their viceroy only for 
a few years. This circumftance, however, renders them often, 
more rapacious, and adds to the ingenuity and ardor wherewith 
they labour to improve every moment of power which they 
know is haftening faft to a period ; and ftiort as its duration 
is, it ufually affords fufficient time for repairing a fliattercd 
fortune, or creating a new one. But even in fituations fo try¬ 
ing to human frailty, there are inftances of virtue that remain 

‘ Rccop, lib. Hi. tit.Hi c, 72. See NOTE CIV. 
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unreduced. In the year 1772, the Marquis de Croix finilhed 
the term of his vice-royalty in New Spain with unfufpe<aed 
integrity; and inilead of bringing borne exorbitant wealth, re¬ 
turned with the admiration and applaufe of a grateful people, 
whom his government had rendered happy. 
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N O T E I. p. i. 

O UR knowledge of the events which happened in the con- 
quefl: of New Spain, is derived from fources of information 
more original and authentic than that of any tranfudlion in the hidory 
of America. I'he letters of Cortes to the Emperor Charles V. are 
the moft valuable of thefe, and the firft in order of time. As Cortes 
early alTunied a command independent of Vclafquez, it became ne- 
ceflary to convey fuch an account of his operations to IMadrid, as 
might procure him the approbation of his Ibvcreign. 

The firft of his difpatches has never been madt; public. It Wits 
fent from Vera-Cruz, Jnly i6th, 151Q. It muft have come to the 
Emperor’s hands while he was in Germany, as he left Spain on the 
aad of May in that year, in order to receive the imperial crowm. 1 
have made diligent Icarch for a copy of this difpatch, both in Spain 
and in Germany, but wiihouc lucceis. This, however, is of lefs con- 
fcqucncc, as it could not contain any thing very material, being writ¬ 
ten fo foon after Cortes arrived in New Spain. The fecond difpatch, 
dated 0 \ 5 lobcr 30th, 1520, was publiflied at Seville, A. D. 1522, and 
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the third and fourth foon after they were received. A Latin tranfla- 
tion of them appeared in Germany A. D. i5 i;2. Ramufio foon af¬ 
ter made them more generally known, by. inferring them in his valu¬ 
able coUeftion. They contain a regular and minute hiftory of the ex¬ 
pedition, with many curious particulars concerning the policy and 
manners of the Mexicans. The work does honour to Cortes j the 
llyle is fimple and perfpicuous •, but as it was manifeflly his intereft to 
reprefent his own actions in the faireft light, his vicStorics are probably 
exaggerated, his Ioffes diminifticd, ar.d his a< 5 ts of rigour and violence 
fomewhat foftened. 

I'fFE next in order is the Cronica dc la Nueva Efpagna, by Francifeo 
Lopez dc Goniara, publiflied A. D. 1554. Gomara’s hiHorical merit 
is conlidcrable. His mode of narration is clear, flowing, always 
agreeable, and fometimes elegant. But he is frequently inaccurate 
and credulous •, and as he was the domeftic chaplain of Cortes after 
Jiis return from New Spain, and probably compofed his work at his 
dcfire, it is manifetl that he labours to magnify the merit of his hero, 
and to conceal or extenuate fuch tranfadtions as were unfavourable to 
his di.iradtcr. Of this Herrera accufes him in one inftance, Dec. ii. 
lib. iii. c. 2. and it is not once only that this is ccnfpicuous. He 
writes, however, with fo much freedom concerning feveral meafures 
of the .Spaniih court, that the copies both of his 1 Jifloria de las Indias, 
and of his Cronica, were called in by a decree of the council of the 
liidies, and they were long confidered as prohibited books in Spain, 
though of late licence to print them has been granted. Finclo 
Biblioth. 589. 

The Chronicle of Gomara induced Bernal Diaz del Caftillo to com- 
polc his Hiftoria Verdadcra de la Conquifla de la Nueva Efpagna. He 
had been an adventurer in each of the expeditions to New Spain, and 
was the companion of Cortes in all his battles and perils. When he 
found that neither he himicif, nor many of his fellow-foldiers 
were once mentioned by Gomara, but that the fame of all their 
4 exploits 
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CA'pIoits was afcribed to Cortes i the gallant old veteran laid hold 
of his pen with indignation, and compofed his true hiftory. It 
contains a prolix, mining, confufed narrative of all Cortes’s opera¬ 
tions, in fuch a rude vulgar ftyle as might be expefted from an illi¬ 
terate foldicr. But as he relates tranfadlions of which he was witnefif, 
and in which he performed a confiderable part, his account bears all 
the marks of authenticity, and is accompanied with fuch a pleafant 
naivetCy with fuch interefting details, with fuch amufing vanity, and 
yet fo pardonable in an old foKlier who had been (as he boafts) in a 
hundred and nineteen battles, as renders his book one of the molt 
lingular that is to be found in any language. 

Pet. Martyr ab Angleria in a Treatife de Infulis niiper inven- 
tis, added to his Decades de rebus Oceanicis & novo orbe, gives 
fome account of Cortes’s expedition. But he proceeds no farther 
than to relate what happened after his firft landing. This work, 
which is brief and flight, feems to contain the information tranfmitted 
by Cortes in his firfl: difpatches, embellilhed with fcveral particulars 
communicated to the author by the officers who brought the letters 
from Cortes. 

But the book to which the greater part of modern hiftorians have 
had recourfe for information concerning the conqueft of New Spain, 
is Hiftoria de la Conquifta de Mexico, per D. Antonio dc Solis, fn-fl 
publilhcd A. D. 1684. I know no author in any language whole li¬ 
terary fame has riien fo far beyond his real merit. !^e Solis is reckon¬ 
ed by his countrymen one of the pureft writers in the Caftilian tongue j 
if a foreigner may venture to give his opinion concerning a matter 
of which Spaniards alone are quaiitied to judge, he is intitled to that 
praife. But, though his language be corref), his taile in compofition 
is far from being juft. His periods are fo much laboured as to be 
often ftilf, and fometimes tumid j the figures, which he employs by 
way of ornament, arc trite or improper, and his obiervations fuperficial. 
Thefe blemilhes, however, might eafily be overlooked, if he were 

not 
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. not defective with refped to all tite great qualities of an hiftorian. 
Deftitute of that patient induftry in rcfearch, which conduifls to the 
knowledge of truth; a Arranger to that iippartialiiy which wcigJis 
evidence with cool attention, and ever eager to cAablilh his fa¬ 
vourite fyftcm of exalting the charadler of Cortes into that of a per¬ 
fect hero, exempt from error, and adorned with every virtue, he is 
lefs folicitous to difeover what was true, than to relate what might ap¬ 
pear fplendid. When he attempts any critical difcuAlon, his reafonings 
are fallacious, and founded upon an imperfedt view of fadts. Though 
he fomeiimcs quotes the difpatches of Cortes, he feems not to have 
confultcd them ; and though he fets out with fomc cenfure on Gomara, 
lie frequently prefers his authority, the moft doubtful oi any, to that 
of the other contemporary hiAorians. 

But of all the Spanilh writers, Herrera furnifhes the fulleft and 
moft accurate information concerning the conqueft of Mexico, as well 
as every other tranfadlion in America. The induftry and attention 
with which he confulted not only the books, but the original papers 
and public records, which tended to throw any light upon the fubjedt 
of his enquiries, were fo great, and he ufualiy judges of the evidence 
before him with fo much impartialiiy and candour, that his dccads 
may be ranked among the moll judicious and ufeful liiftorical collec¬ 
tions. If, by attempting to relate the various occurrences in the New 
World in a ftridl chronological order, the arrangement of events in 
his work had not been rendered fo perplexed, dil'connedled, and ob- 
feure, that it is an unpleafant talk to colledl from different parts of 
his book, and piece together the detached flareds of a ftory, he might 
iuftly have been ranked among the moft: eminent hiftorixns of his 
country. He gives an account of the materials from which he com- 
poled his work, Dec. vi. lib. iii. c. 19. 
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^ORTES purpofed to have gone in the train of Ovando when 
he fet out for his government in the year 1502, but was detained 
by an accident. As he was attempting in a dark night to fcramble up 
to the window of a lady’s bed-chamber, with whom he carried on an 
intrigue, an old wall, on the top of which he had mounted, gave 
way, and he was fo much bruifed by the fall as to be unfit for the 
voyage. Gomara, Cronica de la Nueva Efpagna, cap. i. 


NOTE III. p. 5* 

^ O R T E S had two thoufand pefos in the hands of Andrew Ducro, 
and he borrowed four thoufand. Thefe fums arc about equal in 
value to fifteen hundred pounds Sterling j but as the price of every 
thing was extremely high in America, they made but a fcanty flock 
when applied in this manner, Herrera, Dec. ii. lib. iii. c. 2, B. Diaz, 
c. 20. 


NOTE IV. p. 9. 

^J'lIE names of thofe gallant officers which will often occur in the 
fubfequent flory, were Juan Velafquez de Leon, Alonfb Her¬ 
nandez Portocarrero, Francifeo de Montejo, Chriftoval de Old, Juan 
de Efcalante, Francifeo de Morla, Pedro de Alvarado, Francifeo de 
Salceda, Juan de Efcobar, Gines de Nortes. Cortes himfelf com¬ 
manded the Capitana, or Admiral. Francifeo de Orozeo, an officer 
formed in the wars of Italy, had the command of the artillery. The 
experienced Alaminos adled as chief pilot. 
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N O T E V. p. II, 

J N thofe tliffcrent conflicts, the Spaniards, loft only two men, but 
had a confiderablc number wounded. Though there be no occa- 
fion for recourfc to any fupernatural caufe to account either for the 
greatnefs of their vidlories, or the fmallnefs of their lofsj the Spanifh 
hiftorians fail not to afcribe both to the patronage of St. Jago, the tu¬ 
telar Saint of their country, who, as they relate, fought at the head 
of their countrymen, and by his prowtffs gave a turn to the fate of 
the battle. Gomara is tlie firft who mentions this apparition of St, 
James. It is amufing to obferve the embarraflment of B. Diaz de Caf- 
tillo, occafioned by the ttruggle between his fuperftition and his vera¬ 
city. The former difpoled him to believe this miracle, the latter re- 
ftrained him from affirming it. “ I acknowledge, fays he, that all 
our exploits and vi«ftories are owing to our Lord jefus Chrift, and 
that in this battle there was fuch a number of Indians to every one of 
us, that if each had thrown a handful of earth they might have buried 
us, if by the great mercy of God we had not been protected. It may 
be that the perfon whom Gomara mentions as having appeared on a 
mottled grey horfc, was the glorious apoftle Signor St. Jago or 
Signor St. Pedro j and that I, as being a (inner, was not worthy to 
fee him. This I know, that 1 faw Francifeo de Morla on fuch a 
horfc, but as an unworthy tranlgrcilbr, did not deferve to fee any of 
the holy apoftles. It may have been the will of God, that it was fo 
as Gomara relates, but until I read his. Chronicle I never heard among 
any of the conquerors that fuch a thing had happened.” Cap. 34. 


N O T E VI. p. 16. 

C E V E R A L Spanifti hiftorians relate this occurrence in fuch 
terms, as if tlicy wiflied it (hould be believed, that the Indians 
loatleil with the prefents, had carried them from the capital in the fame 
Ihort fpacc of time that the couriers performed that journey. This is 

incredible. 
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incredible, and Gomara mentions a circumftance which Ihews, that 
notliing extraordinary happened on this occafion. This rich prefent 
had been prepared for Grijalva, when he touched at the fame place 
fome months before, and was now ready to be delivered, as foon as 
Montezuma fent orders for that purpofe. Gomara, Cron. c. xxvii. 
p. 28. 

According to B. Diaz del Caftillo, the value of the filver plate 
reprefenting the moon, was alone above twenty thoufand pefos, about 
five thoufand pounds Sterling. 

NOTE VII. p. 22. 

HIS private traffic was direflly contrary to the inftrufhions of 
Velafquez, who enjoined, that whatever was acquired by trade 
Ihould be thrown into the common Bock. But it appears, that the 
foldiers had each a private aflbrtment of toys, and other goods pro¬ 
per for the Indian trade, and Cortes gained their favour by encou¬ 
raging this under-hand barter. B. Diaz, c. 41. 


NOTE VIII. p. 32. 

G O M A R A has publiflied a catalogue of the various articles of 
which this prefent conilBed. Cron. c. 49. P. Martyr ab Angle- 
ria, who faw them after they were brought to Spain, and who feems 
to have examined them with great attention, gives a defeription of 
each, which is curious, as it conveys fome idea of tl\e progrefs which 
the Mexicans had made in feveral arts of elegance. De infulis nuper 
inventis liber, p. 354, &c. 


NOTE IX. p. 38. 


HERE is no circumfiance in the hiftory of the conqueft of 
America, which is more quefiionable than the account of the 
numerous armies brought into the field againft the Spaniards. As the 
. VoL. II, 3 M war 
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war with the TIafcalans, though of (hort duration, was one of the 
iTioft confidcrablc which they waged in America, the account given 
of their forces merits fome attention. The only authentic informa¬ 
tion concerning this is derived from three authors. Cortes, in his 
fecond difpatch to the emperor, dated at Segura de la Froncera, 0 £lo- 
ber 30, 1520, thus eftimates the number of their troops in the firft 
battle 6000 j in the fecond battle 100,000 j in the third battle 
150,000. Relat. ap. Ramuf. iii. 228. Bernal Diaz del Caftillo, who 
was an eyc*witnefs, and engaged in all the a£l;ions of this war, thus 
reckons their numbers; in the firft battle 3000, p. 43; in the fecond 
battle 6000, ibid, in the third battle 50,000; p. 45. Gomara, who 
was Cortes’s chaplain after his return to Spain, and publifiied his 
Cronica in *552, follows the computation of Cortes, except in the 
fecond battle, where he reckons the TIafcalans at 80,000, p. 49. It 
was manifeftly the intcreft of Cortes to magnify his own dangers and 
exploits. For it was only by the merit of extraordinary fervices, that 
he could hope to atone for his irregular condud:, in afifuming an in¬ 
dependent command. Bern. Diaz, though abundantly difpofed to 
place his own prowefs, and that of his fellow-conquerors in the moft 
advantageous point of light, had not the fame temptation to exagge¬ 
rate ; and, it is probable, that his account of the numbers approaches 
nearer to the truth. The aftembling of an army of 150,000 men re¬ 
quires many preybus arrangements, and fuch provifion for their fub- 
fiftence as leems to be beyond the forefight of Americans. The degree 
of cultivation in TIafqala does not feem to have been fo great, as to have 
furnilhed fuch a vaft army with provifions.. Though this provbce 
was lb much better cultivated than other regions of New Spasn, that 
it was called the country of bread’, yet the ^apijirds in their rmareh 
fuffered fuch want, that they were obliged ttj fubfift upon Tunas, a. 
fpccics of fruit which grows wild in the fields.Eierrera, Dec. ii., 
lib. vi. c. 5. p. 182. 


NOTE 
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NOTE X. p. 42V' 

^HESE unhappy are ftid to be pirfbns 

It feems improbable that fo great a huftibcr as fifty 'lliould be 
employed as fpies. So many prifoners had beferf taken and dtfrAHlbd, 
and the Tlafcalans had fent fo many meffagefe to the SpaaUh quarters, 
that there appears to be no rk&fOn for hazarding the Uvea of fo many 
confiderable people, in order to^ procure inforrhation about the pofition 
and ftate of their camp. T'he barbarous manner in which Cortes treated 
a people unacquainted with the laws of war eftablifhed among polilhed 
nations, appiiars fo Ihock’ng to the later Spanilh writers, that they 
diminifh the number of thofe whom he puniflied fo cruelly. Herrera 
fays, that he cut off the hands of feven, and the thumbs of fome more. 
Dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 8. De Solis relates, that the hands of fourteen or 
fifteen were cut ofl', and the thumbs of all the reft. Lib. ii. c. 20. 
But Cortes himfcif, Relat. p. 228, b. and after him Gomara, c. 48, 
aflirm, that the hands of all the fifty were cut off. 

NOTE XI. p. 44. 

H E horfes were objefls of the greateft aftonifhment to all the 
people of New Spain. At firft they imagined the horfe and his 
rider, like the Centaurs of the ancients, to be fome monftrous animal of 
a terrible form •, and fuppofing, that their food was the fame as that 
of men, brought flefh and bread to nourilh theth. Even after they 
difeovered their miftake, they believed the horfes devoured men in 
battle, and when they neighed, thought that they were demanding 
their prey. It was not the intcreft of the Spaniards to undeceive them. 
Herrera, Dec. ii. lib. vi. c. 11. 
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NOTE XII. p. 49. 

^CCOR DING to Bart, de las Cafas, tMere was no reafon for thU 
mafliicre, and it was an act of wanton cruelty, perpetrated mere¬ 
ly to ftrike terror into the people of New Spain. Rclac. de la De- 
flruyc. p. 17, &c. But the zeal of Las Cafas often leads him to exag¬ 
gerate. In oppofttion to him Bern. Diaz, c. 83, aflTerts, that the 
firft minTionaries fent into New Spain by the emperor, made a judicial 
inquiry into this tranfadion i and having examined the prieils and 
elders of Cholula, found that there was a real confpiracy to cut off 
the Spaniards, and that the account given by Corte^ was exaftly 
true. As it was the objcfl: of Cortes at that time, and manifellly his 
intereft, to gain the good-will of Montezuma, it is improbable, that 
he would have taken a ftep which tended fo vifibly to alienate him 
from the Spaniards, if he had not believed it to be neceflary for his 
own prefervation. At the fame time, the Spaniards who ferved in 
America had fuch contempt for the natives, and thought them fo 
little entitled to the common rights of men, that Cortes might hold 
the Cholulans as guilty upon flight and imperfedt evidence. The fe- 
verity of the punifliment was certainly exceffive and atrocious. 


NOTE XIII. p. 50. 

^ HIS defeription is taken almofl: literally from Bernal Diaz del 
Caftillo, who was fo unacquainted with the art of compofition, 
as to be incapable of cmbellifhing his narrative. He relates in a Am¬ 
ple and rude Ayle what pafled in his own mind, and that of his fellow- 
foldiers on that occafion •, “ and let it not be thought ftrange, fays 
he, that I (hould write in this manner of what then happened, for it 
ought to be confldered, that it is one thing to relate, another to have 
beheld things that were never before feen, or heard, or fpoken of 
among men.” Cap. 86. p. 64. b. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XIV. p. 6 i. 

jg Diaz del Cadillo gives us fome idea of the fatigue and hardfhip* 
they underwent in performing this, and other parts of duty. 
During the nine months that they remained in Mexico, every man, 
without any dlftinAion between officers and foldiers, Aept on his arms, 
in his quilted jacket and gorget. They lay on mats, or ftraw fpread 
on the floor, and each was obliged to hold himfelf as alert as if he 
had been on guard. “ This, adds he, became fo habitual to me, that 
even now in my advanced age, I always fleep in my deaths, and 
never in any bed. When I vifit my Encomienday I reckon it fuitable 
to my rank, to have a bed carried along with my other baggage, but 
I never go into it j but, according to cuftom, I lie in my cloaths, and 
walk frequently during the night into the open air, to view the ftars 
as I was wont when in fervice.” Cap. 108. 


NOTE XV. p. 65. 

ROUTES himfelf, in his fccond difpatch to the emperor, does 
not explain the motives which induced him cither to condemn 
Qiialpopoca to the flames,, or to put Montezuma in irons. Ramuf, 
iii. 236. B. Diaz is fiient with relpcft to his reafons for the former; 
and the only caufe he affigns for the latter was, that he might meet 
with no interruption in executing the fentence pronounced againfl 
Qtialpopoca, c. xcv. p. 75. But as Montezuma was his prilbncr, 
and abfolutely in his power, the infult offered to that monarch couUl 
have no effed but to irritate him unneceffarily. Gomara fuppofes, that 
Cortes had no other objed than to occupy Montezuma with his own 
diftrefs and fufferings, that he might give Icfs attention to what bcfcl 
Qiialpopoca. Cron. c. 89. Herrera adopts the fame opinion. Dec. 
ii. lib. viii. c. 9. But it feems an odd expedient, in order to make a 
perfon bear one injury, to load him with another that is greater. De 
Solis imagines, that Cortes had nothing elfc in view than to intimi 
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date Montezuma, fo that he might make no attempt to refeue the 
vidtims from their fate; but the fpirit of that monarch was fo fub- 
miflive, and he had fo tamely given*up the^rifoners to the difpofal of 
Cortes, that he had little to dread from him. If the explanation 
which I have attempted to give of Cortes’s proceedings on this occa- 
fion be not admitted, it appears to me, that they muft be reckoned 
among the wanton and barbarous adts of oppreflion which occur too 
often in the hiftory of the conqueft of America. 


NOTE XVI. p. 

J^E Solis aflferts, lib. iv. c. 3, that the propofition o^ doing homage 
to the King of Spain, came from Montezuma himfclf, and was 
made in order to induce the Spaniards to depart out of his dominions. 
He deferibes his condudl on this occafion, as if it had been founded 
upon a fchenie of profound policy, and executed with fuch refined ad- 
drefs, as to deceive Cortes himfclf. But there is no hint or circum- 
ftance in the contemporary hiftorians, Cortes, Diaz, or Gomara, to 
jullify this theory. Montezuma, on other occafions, difeovered no 
fuch extent of art and abilitiesj The anguifh which he fejt in per¬ 
forming this humbling ceremony is natural, if we fuppofe it to have 
been involuntary. But, according to the theory of De Solis, it would 
have been prepoflerous and inconfillent with his own defign of deceiv¬ 
ing the Spaniards. 


NOTE XVII. p.69; 

JN feveral of the provinces, the Spaniards, with all their induftry 
and influence, could colledl no gold. In others, they procured 
only a few trinkets of fmall value. Montezuma aflTured Cortes, that 
the prefent which he offered to the King of Caftile, after doing ho- 
mage, confifled of all the treafure amafled by his father; and told 
him, that he had already diflributed the reft of hU gold and jewels 
2 among 
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among the Spaniards. B. Diaz, c. 104. Gomara relates, that all 
the filver colleflcd amounted to 500 Mcrks. Cron. c. 93. Thi,. 
agrees with the account given by Cortes, that the royal fifth of filver 
was 100 marks. Relat. 239. B. So that the fum total of filver was 
only 4000 ounces, at the rate of eight ounces a mark, which demon- 
ilratcs the proportion of filver to gold to have been exceedingly fmall. 

NOTE XVIII. p. 70. 

D E Solis, lib. iv. c. i. calls in quefiion the truth of this tranfac- 
tion, from no better realbn than that it was inconfifient with 
that prudence* which diflinguiflies the charaftef of Cortes, But he 
ought to have recollefled the impetuofity of his zeal at Tlafcala, which 
was no Icfs imprudent. He afierts, that the evidence for it refts upon 
the tefiimony of B. Diaz del Caftillo, of Gomara, and of Herrera. 
They all concur indeed, in mentioning this inconfiderate ftep which 
Cortes took, and they had good reafon to do fo, for Cortes himlelf 
relates this exploit in his fecond difpatch to the Emperor, • and feems to 
glory in it. Cort. Relat. Ramuf. iii, 140. D. This is one inftance, 
among many, of De Solis’s having confulted with little attention the 
letters of Cortes to Charles V. from which the moft authentic inform¬ 
ation with refpedt to his operations muft be derived. 


NOTE XIX. p. 74. 

H ERR ERA and Dc Solis fuppofe, that Vclafquez was encou¬ 
raged to equip this armament agarnft Cortes, by the accounta 
which he received from Spain concerning the reception of the agents 
fcnt by the colony of Vera Cruz, and the mrmth with which Fonleca 
bidiop of Burgos had cfpoufed his intereft, and condemned the pro¬ 
ceedings of Cortes. Herrera, dec. ii. lib. ix. c. 18. De Solis, lib. iv. 
c. 5. But the chronological order of events refutes this fuppofitionk 
Tortocarrero and Montejo failed from Vera Cruz, July 26, 1519. 

Herrera,, 
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Herrera, dec. ii. Jib. v. c. 4. Tliey landed at Sti Lucar in 0 « 5 lober, 
according to Herrera, ibid. But P. Martyr, who attended the court 
at that time, and communicated evejy occurrence of moment to liis 
correl])oiidents day by day, mentions the arfival of thefe agents, for 
the fil'd: time in December, and fpcaks of it as a recent event. Epift. 
650. All the hiftorians agree, that the agents of Cortes had their 
firft audience of the emperor at Tordefillas, when he went to that 
town to vifit his mother in his way to St. Jago de Compollella. Her¬ 
rera, dec. ii. lib. v. c. 4. De Solis, lib. iv. c. 5. But the emperor fet 
out from Valladolid for Tordefillas, oh the nth of March 1510-, and 
P. Martyr mentions his having Iccn at that time the prclents made to 
Charles, Epift. 665. The armament under Narvaez failed from 
Cuba in April 1520. It is manifeft then, that Vehafquez could not 
receive any account of what pafted in this interview at Tordefillas, pre¬ 
vious to his hoftilc preparations againft Cortes. His real motives 
feem to be thofe which I have mentioned. The patent appointing him 
Adelantado of New Spain, with fuch extenfive powers, bears date 
November 13, 1519. Herrera, dec. ii, lib. iii. c. 11. He might re¬ 
ceive it about the beginning of January. Gomara takes notice, that 
as foon as this patent was delivered to him, he began to equip a fleet 
and levy forces. Cron, c, 96. 


N 0 >T E XX. p. 76. 

Solis contends, that as Narvaez had no intCTpretcrs, he could hold 
no intcrcourlc with the people of the provinces, nor converfe 
with them in any way but by figns, and that it was equally impofllble 
for him to carry on any communication with Montezuma. Lib. iv. 
c. 7. But it is upon the authority of Cortes himfelf that I relate all 
the particulars of Narvaez’s correfpondence, both with Montezuma 
and with his fubjedts in the maritime provinces. Rtelat. Ramuf. iii. 
244, A. C. Cortes affirms, that there was a mode of ptercourfc be¬ 
tween Narvaez and the Mexicans, but does not explain, how it was 
carried on. Bernal Diaz fupplies this defedb, and informs us, that 
1 tire 
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the three deftrtcrs who joined Narvae2 afled as interpreters, ha ving 
acquired a competent knowledge of the language, c. no. With his 
ufual niinutenefs, he mentions their names and chara<n:ers, and relates, 
in chapter 122, how they were punilhed for their perfidy. The Spa¬ 
niards had now refided above a year among tlie Mexicans; and it is 
not furpriOng, that fcvcral among them (hould have made Ibme profi¬ 
ciency in fpeaking their language. This feems to have been the cafe, 
Herrera, dec. ii. lib. x. c. i. Both B, Diaz, who was prcfent, and 
Herrera, the moft accurate and ,bcft informed of all the Spanilh wri¬ 
ters, agree with Cortes in his account of the fecret correfpondcncc 
carried on with Montezuma. Dec. ii. lib. ix. c. 18, 19. De Solis 
feems to conficier it as a difcrcdit to Cortes, his hero, that Monte¬ 
zuma (hould have been ready to engage in a correfpondence with Nar¬ 
vaez. He fuppofes that monarch to have contrafled fuch a wonder¬ 
ful afie( 51 ion for the Spaniards, that he was not folicitous to be deli¬ 
vered from them. After the indignity with which he had been treat¬ 
ed, fuch an afi^ion is incredible j and even De Solis is obliged to ac¬ 
knowledge, that it mufi: be looked upon as one of the miracles which 
God. wrought to facilitate the conqueff, lib. iv. c. 7. The truth 
is, Montezuma, however much overawed by his dread of the Spa¬ 
niards, was extremely impatient to recover his liberty. 

NOTE XXL p. 89. 

^HESE words I have borrowed from the anonymous Account of 
the European Settlements in America, publifhed by Dodfley, in 
two volumes, 8vo. a work of fo much merit, that 1 (hould think there 
is hardly any writer in the age who ought to be alhamed of acknow¬ 
ledging himfelf to be the author of it. 

NOTE XXII. p. 95. 

'J' H E contemporary hiftorians differ confiderably with refpedt to 
the lofs of the Spaniards on this occafion. Cortes, in his fecond. 
difpatch to the emperor, makes the number only 150. Relat. ap. 
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Ratnuf. iii. p 249. A. But it was manifedly his intereft, at that 
jimdture, to conceal from the court of Spain the full extent of the lofs 
which he had fuflained. De Solis, always ftudious to diminilli every 
misfortune that befcl his countrymen, rates their lofs.at about two 
hundrcil men. Lib. iv. c. 19. B. Diaz affirms, that they loft 870 
men, and that only 440 efcaped from Mexico, c. 128, p. 108. b. 
(’."dafox, bifliop of Los Angeles, who feems to have inquired into the 
early trani'aflions of his countrymen in New Spain, with great atten¬ 
tion, confirms the account of B. Diaz with refpeA to the extent of 
tl’.vir lofs. Virtudes del Indio, p. 22, Gomara ftates their lofs at 
.] 50 men. Cron. c. 109. Some months afterwards, when Cortes had re- 
t eived feveraJ reinforcements, he muftcred Jiis troops, and found tliem 
to be only 590. Rclat. ap. Ramuf. iii. p. 255, E. Now, as Narvaez 
brought 880 men into New Spain, and about 400 of Cortes’s foldiers ' 
were then alive, it is evident, that his lofs in the retreat from Mexico 
muft have been much more confiderable than what he mentions. B.Diaz, 
fulicitous to magnify the dangers and fufterings to which he and his 
fellow-conquerors were expofed, may have exaggerated their lofs ; 
but, in my opinion, it cannot well be eftimated at kfs than 600 men, 

NOTE XXIII. p. 113. 

go ME remains of this great work are ftill vifible, and the fpot 
where the brigantines were built and launched, is ftill pointed out 
to ftrangers. Torquemada viewed them. Monarq. Indiana, vol. i. 

P- 53 «* 

NOTE XXIV. p. 120. 

"p 11 E ftation of Alvarado on the caufeway of Tacuba was the neareft 
to the city. Cortes obferves, that there they could diftindtly ob- 
Icrve what paffed when their countrymen were facrificed. Relat. ap. 
Ratnuf. iii. p. 273. E. B. Diaz who belonged to Alvarado’s divi- 
fion, relates what he beheld with his own eyes. C. 152. p. 148, b. 
149, a. Like a man whofe courage was fo clear as to be above fuf- 

picion 
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picion, he defcribes with his ulual fimplicity tlie imprefijon which this 
ijiedlacle made upon him. “ Before, fays he, I faw the breafls of 
my companions opened, their hearts yet fluttering, offered to an ac- 
curfcd idol, and their fleih devoured by their exulting enemies; I was 
accuftomed to enter a battle not only without fear, but with high 
fpirit. But from that time I never advanced to fight the Mexicans 
without a fecrct horror and anxiety, my heart trembled at the thoughts 
of the death which I had feen them fuifer.” He takes care to add, that 
as foon as the combat began thjs terror went off; and, indeed, his ad¬ 
venturous bravery on every occafion is full evidence of this. B. Diaz, 
c, 156. p. 157, a. 


NOTE XXV. p. 125. 

O N E circumftance in this fiegc merits particular notice. The ac¬ 
count which the Spanilh writers give of the numerous armies 
employed in the attack or defence of Mexico, feems to be incredible. 
According to Cortes himfelf, he had at one time 150,000 auxiliary 
Indians in his fervice. Relat. Ramuf. iii. 275, E. Gomara r.fiiM t,% 
that they were above 200,000. Cron. c. 156. Herrera, an author of 
higher authority, fays, they were abolit 200,000. Deo, iii. lib. i. 
c. 19, None of the contemporary writers afeertain explicitly the 
number of perfons in Mexico during the fiege. Rut Cortes on Jcver.t! 
occafions mentions the nun)ber of Mexicans vvho were flain, or who 
perilhed for want of food *, and, if we may rely on thofe circumflance^, 
it is probable, that above two hundred tJioufand mull have been fhut 
up in the town. But the quantity of provifions neceffary for the fuh- 
firtence of fuch vaft: multitudes alfcmbled in one place during three 
months is fo great, and it requires fo much forefight and arrangement 
to colled; them, fo as to be certain of a regular fupply, that one can 
hardly believe that this could be accomplifticd in a country where 
agriculture was fo imperfed as in the Mexican empire, where there 
were no tame animals, and by a people naturally fo improvident, and 
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fu incapable of executing a complicated plan as the mod: improved 
Americans. I he Spaniards, with all their care and attention, fared 
very poorly, and were often reduced to extreme diftrefs from want 
of provifions. B. Diaz, p. 142. Cortes Relat. 271, D. Cortes on one 
occafion mentions (lightly the fubllftence of his army *, and after 
acknowledging, that they were often in great want, adds, that they 
received fupplies from the people of the country, of (iih, and of fome 
fruit, which he calls the cherries of the country. Ibid. B. Diaz 
fays, that they had cakes of maize, and cerafas de la. tierra; and when 
the feafon of thefe was over, another fruit, which he calls ^unas \ but 
their mod comfortable fubliftence was a root which the Indians ufe as 
food, to which he gives the name of p. 142., The Indian 

auxiliaries had one means of fubfiftence more than the Spaniards. They 
fed upon the bodies of the Mexicans whom they killed in battle. Cort., 
Relat. 176, C. B. Diaz conHrms his relation^ and adds> that when 
the Indians returned from Mexico to their own. country, they carried 
with them large quantities of the defh of the Mexicans faked or dried, 
as a mod acceptable prefent to their friends, that they, might have the 
pleafure of feeding on the bodies of their enemies in. their fedivals. 
p. 157. De Solis, who feems to confidec it as an imputation of difere- 
dit to his countrymen, that they (hould a^ in concertwith auxiliaries 
who fed upon human flelh, is felicitous to prove, that they en¬ 
deavoured to prevent their adbeiates from- eating the bodies of the 
Mexicans, lib. v. c, 24. But he has no authority for this from the 
original hidorians. Neither Cortes himfelf, nor B. Diaz, feem to have 
had any fuch fcruple *, and, on many occafions, mention- the Indian 
repads, which were become familiar to them, without any mark of 
abhorrence. Even with this additional dock of food for the Indians, 
it was hardly poffible to procure fubddence for armies amounting to 
i'uch numbers as we find in the Spanilh writers. Perhaps, the bed fo> 
lution of the difficulty is, to adopt the opinion of B. Diaz del Cadillo, 
the mod artlefs of all the Hifioriadores primitives, “ When Gomara, 
fays he, on fome occafions relates, that there were fo many thoufand 
Ihdians our auxiliaries, and on others, that there were fo many thou- 
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land houfcs in this or that town, no regard is to be paid to his cnumc. 
ration, as he has no authority for it, the numbers not being in reality 
the fifdi of what he relates. If we add together the different numbers 
which he mentions, that country would contain more millions than 
there arc in Caftile.” C. i>29. But though fome confiderable deduc¬ 
tion fliould certainly be made from the Spanifh accounts of the Mexi¬ 
can forces i they mufl; have been very numerous, for nothing but an 
immenfe fuperiority in number, could have enabled them to withlland- 
a body of nine hundred Spaniar^^ commanded by a general of i'uch. 
abilities as Cortes. 


NOTE XXVI. p. 13S. 

J N relating the oppreflive and cruel proceedings of the conquerors 
of New Spain, I have not followed B. de las Cafas as my guide.. 
His account of them^ Relat. de la Deftniyc. p. 18, &:c. is manifedly 
exaggerated. It is from the teftimony of Cortes himlelf and Gomara, 
who wrote under his eye, that I have taken my. account of the punifh- 
ment of the Panucans, and they relate it without any difapprobation. 
B. Diaz, contrary to his ufual cuftom, mentions it only in general 
terms, c. 162. Herrera, folicitous to extenuate this barbarous ac¬ 
tion of his countrymen, though he mentions 60 caziques, and 400 
men of note, as being condemned to the 0ames, afferts, that thirty on¬ 
ly were burnt, and the reft pardoned. Dec. iii. lib. v. c. 7. But this 
is contrary to the teftimony of the original hiftorians, particularly of 
Gomara, whom it appears he had confulted, at he adopts feveral of 
his expreflions in this paffage. The punifliment of Guatimozin is re¬ 
lated by the moft authentic of the Spanilh writers. Torquemada has 
extrafted from a hiftory of Tezeuco, compofed in the Mexican tongue, 
an account of this tranfadfion, more favourable to Guatimozin than 
that of the Spanilh authors. Mon. Indiana, i. 575. According to 
that account, Cortes had fcarcely a lhadovr of evidence to juftify fuch 
a wanton adb of cruelty. B. Diaz affirms, that Guatimozin and his 
fellow-fuffcrers afferted their innocence with their loft breath, and that. 

many. 
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many of the Spanilh foldiers condemned this aftion of Cortes as equal¬ 
ly unneceflary and unjuH, p. 200, b. 201, a. 

NOTE XXVII. p. 140. 

''p'lIE motive for undertaking this expedition was, to punilli Ciiril* 
^ toval de Olid, one of his officers who had revolted againft him, 
and aimed at eftablilhing an independent jurifdiflion. Cortes regard¬ 
ed this infurreftion as of fuch dangerous example, and dreaded fo 
much the abilities and popularity of its author, that in perfon he led 
the body of troops deftined to fupprcfs it. He marched, according 
to Gomara, three thoul'and miles, through a country'abounding with 
thick fbrefls, rugged mountains, deep rivers, thinly inhabited, and 
cultivated only in a few places. What he fuffered from famine, from 
the hoftility of the natives, from the climate, and from hardfhips of 
every fpecies, has nothing in hiftory parallel to it, but what occurs in 
the adventures of the other difeoverers and conquerors of the New 
World. Cortes was employed in this dreadful fervice above two 
years, and though it was not diftinguifhed by any fplendid event, he 
exhibited, during the courfe of it, greater perfonal courage, more for¬ 
titude of mind, more perfeverance and patience, than in any other 
period or feene in his life. Herrera, dec. iii. lib. vi. vii. viii. ix. Go¬ 
mara Cron, c. 163—177. B. Diaz, 174—190. 


NOTE XXVUI. p. 142. 


according to Herrera, the treafore which Cortes brought 
^ with him, confifted of fifteen hundred marks of wrought plate, 
two hundred thoufand pefos of fine gold, and ten thoufand of inferior 
fiandard, many rich jewels, one in particular worth forty thoufand 
pefos, and feveral trinkets and ornaments of value. Dec. iv. lib. iii. 
c. 8. lib. iv. c. I. He afterwards engaged to give a portion with his 

daughter of a hundred thoufand pefos. Gomara Cron. c. 237. The 
5 fortune 
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fortune which he left his Tons was very confiderable. But as we have 

before related, the fum divided among the conquerors on the firft 

reduflion of Mexico was very fmall. There appears then to be fome 

reafon for fufpeding that tlte accufations of Cortes’s enemies were not 

altogether dellitute of foundation. They charged him with having 

unjullly applied to his own ufe a difproportionatc lhare of the Mexican 

fpoils i with having concealed the royal treafures of Montezuma and 

Guatimozin, with defrauding the king of his fifth, and robbing his 

followers of what was due to them. Herrer.i, dec. iii. lib. viii. c. 1 c. 

• • ® 

dec. iv. lib. iii. c. 8. Some of the conquerors themfclves entertained 
fufpicions of the fame kind. B. Diaz, c. 157. 

NOTE XXIX. p. 147. 

J N tracing the progrefs of the Spanifli arms in New Spain, we have 
followed Cortes himfclf as our moft certain guide. His difpatclKs 
to the emperor contain a minute account of his operations. But tlie 
unlettered conqueror of Peru was incapable of relating his own ex¬ 
ploits. Our information with refpedt to them is derived however from 
contemporary and refpedable authors. 

The moft early account of Pizarro’s tranfadions in Peru, was pub- 
liftied by Francifeo de Xcrez, his fecretary. It is a fimple unadorned 
narrative, carried down no farther than the death of Atahualpa, in 
* 533 » fo*" author returned to Spain in 1534, and foon after he 
landed, printed at Seville his Ihort Hiftory of the Conquclt of Peru, 
addrefled to the emperor. 

Don Pedro Sancho, an officer who ferved under Pizarro, drew up 
an account of his expedition, which was tranflated into Italian by Ra- 
mufio, and inferred in his valuable colleflion, but has never been 
publilhed in its original language. Sancho returned to Spain at the 
fame time with Xerez. Great credit is due to what both thofe authors 
relate concerning the progrefs and operations of Pizarro, but the re- 

fidmcc 
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fidence of the Spaniards in Peru had been fo (hort, at the time when 
they left it, and their intercourfe with the natives fo fiender, that their 
knowledge of the Peruvian manners and cuftoms is very imperfedl. 

The next contemporary hiftorian is Pedro Cieza de Leon, who 
jHibliilicd his Chronica del Peru, at Seville in 1553. If he had 
finiflied all that he propofes in the general divihon of his work, it 
would have been the molt complete hitlory which had been publiflied 
of any region in the New World. He was well qualified to execute it, 
having ferved during feventeen years in America, and vifited in per- 
fon mofl: of the provinces concerning which he had occalion to write. 
But only the firft part of his Chronicle has been printe^. It contains 
a defeription of Peru, and feveral of the adjacent provinces, with an 
account of the inftitutions and cuftoms of the natives, and is written 
with fo little art, and fuchan apparent regard for truth, that one niuft 
regret the lofs of the other parts of his work. 

This lofs is amply fupplied by Don Auguftine Zarate, who publifli- 
.cd, in 1555, his lliftoria del defeubrimiento y Conquefta de la Pro- 
vincia del Peru. Zarate was a man of rank and education, and em> 
ployed in Peru as comptroller general of the public revenue. His 
hiftory, whether we attend to its matter or compofition, is a book of 
confiderablc merit •, as he had opportunity to be well informed, and 
feems to have been inquifttive with refped to the manners and tranfac* 
tions of the Peruvians, great credit is due to his teftimony, 

Don Diego Fcinandex publiftied his Hiftoria del Peru in 1^71. 
His foie objed is to relate the diftenfions and civil wars of the Spaniards 
in that empire. As he ferved in a public ftation in Peru, and was well 
acquainted both with the country, and with the principal a<ftors in 
thofe fingular fcencs which he deferibes, as he poffefled found under- 
ftanding, and great impartiality, his work may be ranked among thofe 
of the hiftorians moft diftinguilhed for their induftry in refcarch, or 
their capacity in judging with refped to the events which they relate. 

The 
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The lad auclior who can be reckoned among the contemporary 
hiftorians of the conqueft of Peru, is Garcilafo de la Vega, Inca. For 
though the fird part of his work, intitled, Comentarios Reales del Ori~ 
gen dc los Incas Reies del Perti^ was not publiflied fooner than the year 
1609, feventy-fix years after the death of Atahualpa the lad emperpr, 
yet as he was born in Peru, and was the fon of an officer of didin^Iion 
among the Spanifli conquerors, by a Caya^ or lady of tlic royal race, 
on account of which he always took the name of Ivca^ as he was maf' 
ter of the language fpoken by the Incas, and acquainted with the tra¬ 
ditions of his countrymen, his authority is rated very high, and often 
placed above that of all the other hidorians. His work, however, is 
little more thay a commentary upon the Spanifli writers of the Peru¬ 
vian dory, and compofed of quotations taken from the authors whom 
I have mentioned. This is the idea which he himfelf gives of it. Lib i. 
c. 10. Nor is it in the account of fadls only that he follows them fer- 
vilcly. Even in explaining the inditutions and rites of his ancedors, 
his information feems not to be more perfcdl than theirs. His explana¬ 
tion of the Quipos is almod the fame with that of Acoda. He pro¬ 
duces no fpecimen of Peruvian poetiy, but that wretched one whi'ch 
he borrows from Bias Valera, an early miffionary, whofc memoirs 
have never been publiflied. Lib. ii. c. 15. As for compofition, ar¬ 
rangement, or a capacity of didinguifliing between what is fabulous, 
what is probable, and what is true, one fearches for them in vain in the 
commentaries of Inca. His work, however, notwiihdanding its 
great defefts, is not altogether deditute of ufe. Some traditions 
which he received from his countrymen arc preferved in it. I lis 
knowledge of the Peruvian language has enabled him to corretd fomc 
errors of the Spanifli writers, and he ha^ inferted in it fomc curious 
fads taken from authors whofe works were never publiflied, and .we 
now lod. 
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NOTE XXX. p. 152. 

O N E may form an idea both of the hardfliips which they endured, 
and of the ficklincfs of the regions which they vifited, from the 
extraordinary mortality tliat prevailed among them. Pizarro carried 
out 11 2 men, Almagro 70. In Icfs than nine months 130 of thefc 
died. Few fell by the fword; molt of them were cut off by difeafes. 
Xerez, p. i8o. 


NOTE XXXI. p. 155. 

'■‘T^ H IS ifland, fays Herrera, is rendered fo uncomfortable by the 
■*’ unwholefomenefs of its climate, its impenetrable woods, its 
rugged mountains, and the multitude of infers and reptiles, that it 
is fcldom any fofter epithet than that oi infernal is employed in deferib- 
ing it. The fun is almoft never feen there, and throughout the year 
it hardly ever ceafes to rain. Dec. iii. lib. x. c. 3. Dampier touched 
at this ifland in the year 1685 ; and his account of the climate is not 
more favourable, Vol. i. p. 172. He, during his cruize on thatcoaft, 
vifited moft of the places where Pizarro landed, and his defeription of 
them throws light on the narrations of the early Spanilh hiftorians. 


NOTE XXXII. p. 169. 

jg Y this time horfes had multiplied greatly in the Spanifli fcttlements 
on the continent. When Cortes began his expedition in the year 
1518, though his armament was more confiderable than that of 
Pizarro, and compofed of perfons fuperior in rank to thofe who in- 
v.aded Peru, he could procure no more than fixteen horfes. 


NOPE 
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NOTE XXXIII. p. 171. 

tN the year 1740, D. Atrt. Ulloa, and D. George Juan, travelled 
from Guayquil to Motupe, by the fame route whxh Pizarro took. 
From the defeription of their journey, one may form an idea of the 
diificulty of his march. The fandy plains between St. Michael de 
Piura and Motupe extend 90 miles, without water, without a tree, a 
planr, or any green thing, on a dreary ftretch of burning fand. Voyage, 
tom. i. p. 399, &c. 


NOT E XXXIV. p. 17J. 

^III S extravagant and unfeafonable difeourfe of Valverde has been 
cenfured by all hiftorians, and with juftice. But though he feems 
to have been an illiterate and bigotted monk, nowile rel'embling the 
good Olmedo, wlio accompanied Cortes j the abfurdity of his addrels 
to Atalnudpa mult not be charged wholly upon him. llis harangue 
is evidently a tranfladon, or paraphrafe of that form, concerted by a 
junto of Spanifli divines and lawyers in the year 1509, for explaining 
tlic right of their king to the fovereignty of the New World, and for 
directing the officers employed in America how they fliould take pof- 
Icffion of any new country. See Vol. i. Note xxiii. The fentiments con¬ 
tained in Valverde’s harangue muft not then be imputed to the bigot¬ 
ted imbecillity of a particular man, but to that of tlie age. Gomara. 
and Benzoni relate one circumllancc concerning Valvcrtfe, which, if 
authentic, renders him an objeft not of contempt only, but cf horror. 
'I'hey alfert, that during the whole adlion, Valverde continued to ex¬ 
cite the foldiers to (laughter, calling to them to ftrike the enemy not 
with the tdge, but with the points of their fwords. Gom. Cron, 
c. 113. Benz. Hillor. Nov. Orbis, lib. iii. c. 3. Such behaviour was 
very diiTercnt from that of the Roman Catholic clergy in other parts of 
America, where they uniformly exerted their influence to prote< 5 l the 
Indians, and to moderate the ferocity of their countrymen, 

3 O 2 NOTE 
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NOTE XXXV. p. 176. 

»T^WO uifTcrent fyftems have been formed concerning the condu^ 
“*■ of Atahualpa. The Spanifh writers, in order to juftify the vio¬ 
lence of their countrymen, contend, that all the Inca’s profeflions of: 
Iriendlhip were feigned; and that his intention in agreeing to an inter¬ 
view with Pizarro at Caxamalca, was to cut off him and his followers 
at one blow •, that for this purpofe he advanced with fuch a nume¬ 
rous body of attendants, who had arms concealed under their, garments 
to execute this fcheme. This is the account given by Xerez and Za¬ 
rate, and adopted by Herrera. But if it had been the plan of the Inca 
to di ftroy the Spaniards, one can hardly imagine that* he would have 
permitted them to march unmolefted through the defert of Motupe, 
or have neglefted to defend the pades in the mountains, where they 
might have been attacked with fo much advantage. If the Peruvians 
marched to Caxamalca with an intention to fall upon the Spaniards, it 
is inconceivable, that of fo great a body men, prepared for adlion, not 
one fliould attempt to make refiftance,butall tamely fuffcrthemfelves to 
be butchered by an enemy whom they were armed to attack. Ata- 
hualpa’s mode of advancing to the interview, has the al'peft of a 
peaceable proceflion, not of a military enterprize. Me himfelf, and 
his followers were, in their habits of ceremony, preceded, as on days 
of folemnity, by unarmed harbingers. Though rude nations are fre¬ 
quently cunning and falfe, yet, if a fcheme of deception and treachery 
muft be imputed either to a monarch, that had no great reafon to be 
alarmed at a vifit fron) llrangers who folicitcd admifTion into his pre- 
fence as friends, or to an adventurer fo daring, and fo little ferupu- 
lous as Pizarro, one cannot hedtate in determining where to fix the 
prefumption of guilt. Even amidft the endeavours of the Spanilh 
writers to palliate the proceedings of Pizarro, one plainly perceives,, 
that it was his intention, as well as his intereft, to feize the Inca, and 
that he had taken meafures for that purpofe, previous to any fufpicion 
of that monarch’s defigns. 


Garcilasso 
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Garcilasso D£ la Vega, extremely folicitous to vindicate his coun¬ 
trymen, the Peruvians, from the crime of having concerted the dcllmc- 
tion of Pizarro and his followers, and no lefs afraid to rh >.rge theSj-'a- 
niards with improper condu'ft tov/ards the Inca* has framed another 
fyftem. He relates, that a man of majeftic form, with a long beard, 
and garments reaching to the ground, having appeared in vifion to 
Viracocha, the eightii Inca, and declared, that he was a child of the 
Sun, that monarch built a tesi.ple in honour of tliis perpjn, and ere<Iil:- 
cd an image of him, refcmbling as n.arly as poflible the fingular 
form in which he had exhibited himfelf to his view. In this temple, 
divine honours were paid to him, by the name of Viracocha. P. i. 
lib. iv. c. 21^ lib, v. c. 22. When the Spaniards firit appear¬ 
ed in Peru, the length of their beards, and the drefs they wore, Itruck 
every perfon fo much with their likencfs to the image of Viracocha, 
that they fuppofed them to be children of the Sun, who had del'cended 
from heaven to earth. All concluded, that the fatal period of the Pe¬ 
ruvian empire was now approaching, and that the throne would be oc¬ 
cupied by new pofleffors. Atahualpa himfelf, confidering the Spa¬ 
niards as mefS’ngers from heaven, was fo far from entertaining any 
thoughts of relilling them, that he determined to yield implicit obedi¬ 
ence to their commands. From thofe fentiments flowed his profenions 
of love and refpe<ft. To thofe were owing the cordial reception of 
Soto and Ferdinand Pizarro in his camp, and the fubmiflive reverence 
with which he advanced to vifit the Spanifli general in his quarters. 
But from the grofs ignorance of Philipillo, the interpreter, the tlccla- 
i~ation of the Spaniards, and his anfwer to it, w’cre fo ill explained, 
that by their mutual inability to comprehend eacl? other’s intentions, 
the fatal rencounter at Caxamalca, with all its dreadful confcquences, 
was occafioned. 

It is remarkable, that no traces of this fuperftitious veneration of 
the Peruvians for the Spaniards, are to be found either in Xerez, or 
Sancho, or Zarate, previous to the interview at Caxamalca •* and yet 
the two former ferved under Pizarro at that time, and the latter vifit- 
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cd Peru foon after the conqucft. If either the Inca himfelf, or his 
meflengcrs, had addrc/Tcd the S[laniards in the words which La Vega 
put in their mouths, they mult have been ftruck with fuch fubminive 
declarations i and they would certainly have availed themfdves of 
them to accomplilh their own defigns with greater facility. La Vega 
himfelf, though his narrative of the intercourfe between the Inca and 
Spaniards preceding the rencounter at Caxamaka, is founded on the 
fuppofition of his believing them to be Viracochas, or divine beings. 
P. ii. lib. i. c. 17, &c. yet with his ufual inattention and inaccuracy 
he admits, in another place, that the 'Peruvians did not recoliedl: the 
refemblancc between them and the god Viracocha, until the fatal dilaf- 
ters fubfaiucnt to the defeat at Caxamalca, and then onl^ began to call 
them Viracochas. P. i. lib. v. c. 21. This is confirmedby Herrera, 
dec. v. lib, ii. c. I2. In many different parts of America, if we may 
believe the Spanilh writers, their countrymen were confidcred as divine 
beings who had defeended from Heaven. But in this inftance, as in 
many which occur in the intercourfe between nations, whofc progrefs 
in refinement is very unequal, the ideas of thofe who ufed the exprel- 
fion, were different from the ideas of thofe who heard it. For, fuch 
h the idiom of the Indian languages, or fuch is the fimplicity of thofe 
who fpcak them, that when they fee any thing with which they were 
formerly unactpiainted, and of which they do not know the origin; 
they fay, that it came dowm from heaven. Nugnez. Ram. iii, 

327. <-'• 


The account which I have given of the fentiments and proceedings 
of the Peruvians, appears to be more natural and confillent than cither 
®f the two preceding, and is better fupported by the fafls related by the 
contemporary hillorians. 

According to Xcrez, p. 200, two thoufand Peruvians were killed. 
Sancho makes the number of the flain fix or Icven thoufand. Ram. iii. 
274, D. By La Vega’s account, five thoufand were mafliicred. 
P. ii. lib. i. c. 25. The number which I have mentioned, being 
* the 
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the medium between the extremes, m.iy prob.ibly be neareft the 
truth. 


N O T*E XXXVI. p. 178. 

N O TH IN G can be a more ftriking proof of this, than that three 
Spaniards travelled from Caxamalca to Cuzco. The diftance be¬ 
tween them is fix hundred miles. In every jilace throughout tins vafi: 
extent of country, they were treated with all the honours which the. 
Peruvians paid to their fovereign*s, and even to their divinities. Under 
pretext of amafilng what was wanting for the ranfom of the Inca, they 
demanded the plates of gold with which the walls of the Temple of the 
Sun in Cuzco were adorned i and though the priefts were unwilling to 
alienate thole facred ornaments, and the people refufed to violate the 
flirinc of their God, the three Spaniards with their own hands robbed 
the Temple of part of this valuable treafurej and fuch was the re- 
verence of the natives for their perfon.s, that though they beheld this 
ail of facrilege with aftonifhment, they did not attempt to prevent or 
difiurb thecommifilon of it. Zarate, lib. ii. c. 6. Sancho ap.Kamuf. iii. 
375. E)* 

NOTE XXXVII. p. 188. 

^^C CORDING to Herrera, the fpoil of Cuzco, after fetting apart 
the king*s was divided among 480 perfons. Each received 
4000 pefos. This amounts to 1,920,000 pefos. Dec. v. lib, vi. c. 3. 
But as the general, and other officers, were entitled to'a part far greater 
than that of the private men, the fum total muft have rifen much be¬ 
yond what I have mentioned. Gomara, c. 123. and Zarate, lib. ii. 
c. 8. fatisfy themfelves with afierting in general, that the plunder of 
Cuzco was of greater value than the ranfom of Ataliualpa. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXXVIII. p, 190. 

NO expedition in the New World was -iiondiifted with more per- 
Tcvering courage than that of Alvarado, and in none were greater 
hardfliips endured. Many of the perfons engaged in it were, like their 
leader, veterans who had ferved under Cortes, inured to all the ri¬ 
gour of American war. Such of my readers as have not an opportu¬ 
nity of perufing the ftriking defeription of their fufferings by Zarate 
or Herrera, may form fome idea of the nature of their march from the 
fca-coaft to Quito, by confulting the account which D. Ant, Ulloa 
gives of his own journey in 1736, nearly in the fame route. Voy. 
tom i. p. 178, &c. or that of M. Bouguer, who 'proceeded from 
Puerto Viejo to Quito, by the fame road which Alvarado took. He 
compares his own journey with that of the Spanifli leader, and by the 
comparifon, gives a moft ftriking idea of the boldncfs and patience of 
Alvarado, in forcing his way through fo many obftacles. Voyage du 
Perou, p. xxviii, &c. 


NOTE XXXIX. p. 191. 

^CCORDING to Herrera, there was entered on account of the 
king, in gold, 155,300 pefos, and 5400 marks (each 8 ounces) 
of fdver, bcfidcs feveral vefTcls and ornaments, fome of gold, and 
others of filverj on account of private perfons, in gold 499,000 
pefos, and 54,000 marks of filver. Dec. v. lib. vi. c, 13. 


NOTE LX. p. 198. 


Peruvians had recourfe to other military arts than thofe of 
the Spaniards. As the cavalry were the chief objeft of their ter¬ 
ror, they endeavoured to render them incapable of afting, by throw¬ 
ing a long thong with a ftone faftened to each end. This twifted about 
the horfe and its rider, entangled them fo as to render them in¬ 
capable 
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capable of a<Sting. Herrera mentions this as an invention of tJieir own. 
Dec. V. lib. viii. c.4. But as I have obferved, vol. i. p. 375, this weapon 
is common among feveral barbarous tribes towards the extremity of 
South America; and it is more probable, that the Peruvians had ob¬ 
ferved the dexterity with which they ufed it in hunting, and on this 
occafion adopted it themfelves. The Spaniards were confiderably an¬ 
noyed by it. Herrera, ibid. Another inftance of the ingenuity of 
the Peruvians deferves mention. By tyrning a river out of its chan¬ 
nel, they overflowed a valley, in which a body of Spaniards was port¬ 
ed, fo fuddenly, that it was with the utmoft difficulty they made their 
cfcapc. Herrera, dec. v. lib. viii. c. 5. 

NOTE XLI. p. 215. 

R R E R A’s account of Orellana’s voyage is the moft minute, 
and apparently the moft accurate. It was probably taken from 
the journal of Orellana himfelf. But the dates are not diftin< 5 tly mark¬ 
ed. His navigation down the Coca, or Napo, begun early in 
February 154I *, and he arrived at the mouth of the river on the 26th 
of Auguft, having fpent near feven months in the voyage. M. de la 
Condamine, in the year 1743, failed from Cuenca to Para, a fettle- 
ment of the Portuguefc at the mouth of the river, a navigation much 
longer than that of Orellana, in lefs than four months. Voyage, 
p. 179. But the two adventurers were very diflercntly provided for 
the voyage. This hazardous undertaking, to which ambition prompted 
Orellana, and to which the love of fciencc led M. de la Condamine, was 
undertaken in the year 1769, by Madame Godin des OHonais, from con¬ 
jugal affedion. The narrative of the hardfliips which flie furtered, of 
the dangers to which flie was expofed, and of the difafters which befcl 
her, is one of the moft fingular and affeding ftories in any language, ex¬ 
hibiting in her condud a ftriking pidure of the fortitude which diftin- 
guifli the one fex, mingled with the fenfibility and tendernefs peculiar 
to the other. Lettre de M. Godin, a M. de la Condamine, 
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NOTE XLII. p. 2iS. 

tl ERR ERA gives a ftriking pidure of their indigence. Twelve 
gentlemen, who had been officers of diftindion under Almagro, 
lodged in the fame houfe, and having but one clc*ik among them, it 
was worn alternately by him who had occafion lo appear in public, 
while the reft, from the want of a decent drefs, v,ere obliged to keep 
within doors. Their former friends and companions were fo much 
afraid of giving offence to Pizarro; that they durft not entertain,, 
or even converfe with them. One may conceive what was the condi¬ 
tion, and what the indignation of men once accurtomed to power and 
opulence, when they felt thcmfelves poor and defp*iVed, without a 
roof under which to fhelter their heads, while they beheld others 
whofe merit and fervices were not equal to theirs, living with fplendot 
in fumptuous edifices. Dec. vi. lib. viii. c. 6. 


NOTE XLIII. p. 229. 

PJ ERR ERA, the moft accurate of the Spanifh hiflorians, alTerts, 
that Gonzalo Pizarro pofiefTed domain.^ in the neighbourhood of 
Chuquefiiea de la Plata, which yielded him an annual revenue greater 
than that of the archbifhopric of Toledo, the befl endowed fee in Eu> 
rope. Dec. vii. lib. vi. c. 3. 


NOTE XLIV. p. 241. 

L L the Spanifh writers deferibe his march, and the diftreffes of 
both parties very minutely. Zarate obferves, that hardly any 
parallel to it occurs in hiftory, either with rcfpe( 5 l to the length of the 
retreat, or the ardour of the purfuit. Pizarro, according to his com¬ 
putation, followed the viceroy upwards of three thoufand miles. Lib. v. 
c. 16, 26. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XLV. p. 254; 

J T amounted, according to Fernandez, the bell informed hiftoria» 
of that period, to one million four hundred thoufand pefos. Libk ii. 

NOTE XLVI. p. 255. 

^'tARVAJAL, from the begiftning, had been an advocate for an 
accommodation with Gafca. Finding Pizarro incapable of hold- 
ing that bold courfe which he originally fuggefted, he recommended to 
him a timely fubmilTion to his fovereign as the fafeft meafure. When 
the prcfident’s offers werefirft communicated to Pizarro, “ By our 
Lady (faid he, in that ftrain of buffoonery which was familiar to him) 
the pricll iffues gracious bulls. He gives them both good and cheap, 
let us nor only accept of them, but wear them as reliques about our 
necks.” htmandez, lib. ii. c. 63. 

NOT K XLVII. p. 260. 

Dur ING the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro, feven hundred men 
were killed in battle, and three hundred and eighty were hanged 
or beheaded. I lerrera, dec. viii. lib. iv. c. 4. Above three hundred 
of thefe were cut ofi'by Carvajal. Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 91. Zarate 
makes the number of thofe put to a violent death hve hundred. 
Lib. vii. c. i. 


NOTE XLVIII. p. 267. 

J N my inquiries concerning the manners and policy of the Mexicans, 
I have received miu-li information from a large manufeript of Don 
Alonfo de Corita, 01 •of the judges in the Court of Audience of 
Mexico. In the year if53» Philip II. in order that he might difeo- 
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ver the mode of levying tribute from his Indian fubjeds, that would 
be mod beneficial to the crown, and lead oppreffive to them, addrefled 
a mandate to all the Courts of Audience io America, enjoining them 
to anfvver certain queries which he propofed to them, concerning the 
ancient form of government eftablilhed among the various nations of 
Indians, and the mode in which they paid taxes to their kings 
or chiefs. In obedience to this mandate, Corita, who had refidtd 
nineteen years in America, fourteen of which he pafled in New Spain, 
compofed the work of which I have a copy. He acquaints his fo- 
vereign, that he had made it an objed during his rcfidence in America, 
and in all its provinces which he had vifited, to inquire diligently into 
the manners and culloms of the natives, that he lift! converfed for 
this purpofc with many aged and intelligent Indians, and confuked fc- 
vcral of the Spanifli ccclefiallics, who underftood the Indian languages 
mofl: perfedly, particularly fome of thofe wlio landed in New Spain 
foon after the conqueft. Corita appears to be a man of fome learning, 
and to have carried on his inquiries with the diligence and accuracy to 
which he pretends. Greater credit is due to his teftimony from one 
circumftanee. His work was not comj)ofed with a view to publica¬ 
tion, or in fupport of any particular theory, but contains fimple, tliough 
full anfwers to queries propofed to him oflicially. Though Herrera 
docs not mention him among the authors whom he had followed as 
guides in his hiftory, I fhould fuppofe, from fevcral fafts of which he 
takes notice, as well as from fcveral exprellions which he ufes, that 
this memorial of Corita was not unknown to him. 

NOTE XLIX. p. 276. 

^J^HE early Spanifh writers were fo hafty and inaccurate in eftimat- 
ing the numbers of people in the provinces and towns of Ame¬ 
rica, that it is impoflible to afeertain that of Mexico itfelf with any 
degree of precifion. Cortes deferibes the extent and populoufnefs of 
Mexico in general terms, which imply, that it was not inferior to the 
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grcateft cities in Europe. Gomara is more explicit, and anirms, tliat 
there were 60,000 houfes, or families in Mexico. Cron. c. 78. Herrera 
adopts his opinion. Dec. ii. lib. vii. c. 13 ; and the generalify of wri¬ 
ters follow them implicitly without inquiry or fcruple. According to 
this account, the inhabitants of Mexico muft have been about 300,000. 
Torquemada, with his ufual propenfity to the marvellous, afferts, 
that there were a hundred and twenty thoufand houfes or families in 
Mexico, and confcquently about fix hundred thoufand inhabitants. 
Lib. iii. c. 23. But in a very judicious account of the Mexican em¬ 
pire, by one of Coriies’s officers, the population is fixed at 6o,oco 
people. Kamufio, iii. 309, A, Even by this account, which pro¬ 
bably is mud;; nearer the truth than any of the foregoing, Mexico wa.:> 
a great city. 


NOTE L. p. 279. 

T is to P. Torribio de Benavente, that 1 am indebted for this cim- 
ous obfervation. Palafox, bifliop of Los Angeles, confirms .and 
illuftrates it more fully. The Mexican (fays he) is the only language 
in whic li a termination indicating refpc6V, Jilavas revcnntiales y dc cor- 
ti'jiij, may be affixed to every word. By adding the final fyllable zin, 
or iiz/i: to any word, it becomes a proper exprefllon of veneration in 
the mouth of an inferior. If, in fpeaking to an equal, the word i ’athcr 
is to be ufed, it is Vd/I, but an inferior fiiys Tatxin. One piieff 
fpeaking to .another, calls him ’Teopixque \ a perfon of inferior rank 
c.i'ls him Teepixeatzin. I'he name of the emperor who reigned when 
Cortes invaded Mexico, was Montezuma^ but hu valk.ls, from reve¬ 
rence, proncunced \\. Montezumazin. Torribio, MS. Palaf. Viitudes 
del Indio, p. 65. The Mexicans hud not only reverential nouns, hut 
rtvtrential verbs. 'I'he manner in which thefe arc formed from tl»e 
verbs in common ufe, is explained by D. Jof. Aug. A'ldama y Gue¬ 
vara in his Mexican Grammar, N®. 188. 
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NOTE LI. p. zSj. 

17 ROM comparing fcveral palTages in Corita and Herrera, wc may 
colled: with fome degree of accuracy, tht various modes in which 
the Mexicans contributed towards the lupport of government. Some 
pcrfons of the firll; order feem to have been exempted from the payment 
of any tribute, and as their only duty to the public, were bound to 
pcrlbnal fervice in war, and to follow the banner of the lovereign with 
their vaflals. 2. The immediate vaffals of the crown were bound not 
only to perlbnal military fervice, but paid a certain proportion of the 
produce of their lands in kind. 3. 'I’hofc who held offices of honour 
or trud, paid a certain fliare of wliat they received in ct^nfequence of 
holding thefo. 4. Each Capulka^ or affbeiation, cultivated fome part 
of die common field allotted to it, for the behoof of the crown, and de- 
pofited the produce in the royal granaries. 5. Some part of what¬ 
ever was brought to the public markets, whether, fruits of the earth, 
or the various produdlions of their artifts and manutadlures, was de¬ 
manded for the public ufe, and the merchants who paid this were 
exempted from every other tax. 6. The Mayeq^ues^ or adferipti gleha:, 
were bound to cultivate certain diftriifls in every province, which may 
be confidered as croivn lands, and brought the increafe into public 
fiorehoufes. Thus the fovereign received fome part of whatever was 
ulcful or valuable in the country, whether it was the natural produc¬ 
tion of the foil, or acquired by the indufiry of the people. What each 
contributed towards the fupport of government, feems to have been 
iijconfiderablc. Corita, in anfwer to one of the queries put to the 
Audience of Mexico by Philip II. endeavours to eftiinate in money 
ilie value of what each citizen might be fuppofed to pay, and does 
not reckon it at more than three or four reals, about eighteen pence or 
two fhillings a head. 

NOTE LIl. p. 284. 

^^OR'I ES, who feems to have been as much aftonillicd with this, 
as with any in!lance ot Mexican ingenuity, gives a particular de- 
feription ot it. Along one of t!ic caufcw.ays, lays he, by which they cn- 
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ter the city, are conduced two conduits, cotnpofcd of clay tempered 
with mortar, about two paces in breadth, and raifed about fix feet. 
In one of them is conveyev^ a ftream of excellent water, as large as the 
body of a man, into the centre of the city, and it fupplies all the inlia- 
bitants plentifully. The other is empty, that when it is necclTary to 
clean, or repair the former, the ftream of water may be turned into it. 
As this conduit paftes along two of the bridges, where there are breaches 
in the caufeway, through which the falt-water of the lake flows, it is 
conveyed over them in pipes as large as the body of an ox, then 
carried from the conduit to the remote quarters of the city in canoes, 
and fold to the inhabitants. Relat. ap. Ramuf. 2^1, A. 

NOTE LIII. p. 289. 

TtN the armoury of the royal palace of Madrid, arc (hewn fuits o.f 
“*■ armour, which are called Montezuma’s. They arc compofed of 
thin lacquered copper-plates. In the (pinion of very intelligent judges 
they arc evidently eaftern. The forms of the filvcr ornaments upon, 
them, reprefenting dragons, &c. may be confidered as a confirmation of 
this. 1 hey are infinitely fuperior in point of workmanfliip to any effort 
of American art. 'I'heSpaniards probably received them from thePhilij> 
pine iftands. The only unqucftionable fpccimen of Mexican art that I 
know of in Great Britain, is a cup of very fine gold, whicii is faid tO' 
have belonged to Montezuma. It weighs 5 02. 12 dwt. Three 
drawings of it were exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries, June 10, 
1765. A man’s head is reprefented on this cup. 0 *n one fide the full 
face, on the other the profile, on the third the back parts of the head. 
The relieve is faid to have been produced by punching the infide )f the 
cup, fo as to make the reprefentation of a face on the outfide. The 
features are rude, but very tolerable, and certainly too rude for Spa- 
nifh workmanfliip. 'I his cup was purchafed by I'dward carl of Or- 
ford, while he lay in the harbour of Cadiz with the fleet under his 
command, and is now in the polfeftioa of his grandion. Lord Archer. 

.1 am- 
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I am irwlebted for this information to my refpcftable and ingenious 
friend Mr. Barrington. 

NOTE LIV. p.‘290. 

H E learned reader will perceive how much I have been indebted, 
in this part of my work, to the guidance of the biftiop of Glou- 
cefter, who has traced the fuccelTrve fteps, by which the human mind 
advanced in this line of its progrefs, with much erudition, and greater 
ingenuity. He is the firft, as far as 1 know, who formed a rational and 
conhllent theory concerning the various modes of writing pradifed by 
nations, according to the various degrees of their improvement. Div. 
l.egation of Mofes, iii, 69, &c. Some important obferv^ions have been 
added by the learned and intelligent author of the Traite dc la Forma¬ 
tion Mcchanique des Langues, tom. i. 295, &c. 

As the Mexican paintings are the moft curious monuments extant 
of the carlicft mode of*writing, it will not be improper to give fomc 
account of the means by which they were preferved from the general 
wreck of every work of art in America, and communicated to the 
Public. For the moft early and complete collection of thefe publifli- 
cd by Purchas, we are indebted to the attention of that curious in¬ 
quirer, Hakluyt. Don Antonio Mendoza, viceroy of New Spain, hav¬ 
ing deemed ihofe paintings a proper prefent for Charles V. the lliip 
in which they were fent to Spain, was taken by a French cruizer, and 
they came into the pofteHlon of Thevet, the king’s geographer, who 
having travelled himfclf into the New World, and deferibed one of 
its provinces, was'a curious obferver of whatever tended to illuftratc 
the manners of the Americans. On his death, they were purchafed by 
Hakluyt, at that time chaplain of the Englifti amba/fador to the 
French court*, and, being left by him to Purchas, werepubliftied at 
the defire of the learned antiquary Sir Henry Spelman. Purchas, iil. 
1065. 

The fecond fpecimen of Mexican piClure*>writing, was publiftied by 
Dr. Francis Gemelli Carreri, in two copper-plates. The firft is a map, 
9 or 
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or reprefcntation of the progrefs of the ancient Mexicans on their firfl 
arrival in the country, and of the various (lations in which they fettled, 
before they founded the capital of their empire in the lake of Mexico. 
The fccond, is a Chronological Wheel, or Circle, reprefenting the man¬ 
ner in which they computed and marked their cycle of fifty-two years. 
The former was given to him by Dr. Chrifioval de Guadalajora, in 
the city of Los Angeles j the latter he received from Don Carlos dc 
^iguenza y Gongorra. But as it Teems now to be a received opinion 
(founded 1 know not on what evidence) that Carreri was never out of 
Italy, and that his famous Giro hi Mundo^ is an account of a fi£titious 
voyage, I have not mentioned thefe paintings in the text. They 
have, however,^ manifeftly the appearance of being Mexican produc¬ 
tions, and are allowed to be fo by Boturini, who was well qua¬ 
lified to determine whether they were genuine or fuppofititious. The 
llyle of painting in the former is confiderably more perfeft, than 
any other fpecimen of Mexican defign ; but as the original is faid to have 
been much defaced by time, I fufpedl: that it has been improved by 
Ibme touches from the hand of an European artill. Carerri, Churchil, 
iv. p. 487. The chronological wheel is ajuft delineation of the Mexi¬ 
can mode of computing time, as deferibed by Acofta, lib. vi. c. 2. It 
feems to rei'emblc one which that learned Jefuit had lecn j and if it be 
admitted as a genuine monument, it proves, that the Mexicans had arti¬ 
ficial, or arbitrary charaiflers, which reprefented feveral things bcfides 
numbers. Each month is there reprefented by a fymbol exprenive of 
Tome work or rite peculiar to it. 

The third fpecimen of Mexican painting was difiovered by another 
Italian. In 1736, Lorenzo Boturini Benaduci fet out for New Spain, 
and was led by feveral incidents to ftudy the language of the Mexicans, 
and to colleft the remaiijs of their hillorical monuments. He perfift- 
ed nine years in his rcfearches, with the enthufiafm of a prqjeiflor, and 
the patience of an antiquary. In 1746, he publiflied at Madrid, Idea 
de una Nueva Hijloria General de la America Septentrional^ containing an 
account of the refult of his inquiries; and he added to it a catalogue of 
Voi.*II. 3 hii 
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his American Hiftorical Mufeum, arranged under thirty-fix clifiVrent 
heads. His idea of a New Hiftory appears to me the work of.a whim- 
fical credulous man. But his catalogue of Mexican maps, paintings, 
triburc’i'olls, calendars, &c. is amazing. Unfortunately a fhip, in 
which he had fent a confiderable part of them to Europe, was taken 
by an Englilh privateer in the war before laft; and it is probable that 
they perifhed by falling into the hands of ignorant captors. Boturini 
himfclf incurred the difpleafure of the Spanifti court, and died in an 
hof'pital at Madrid. The hiftory> of which the&c. was only a 
frofpetlusy was never publiflied. The remainder of his Mufeum feems to 
have been difperfed. Some parr of it came into the pofielTion of the pre* 
fent archbilhop of 'I'olcdo, when he was primate of Npw Spain, and he 
publifiicd from it that curious tribute-roll which I have mentioned. 

The only other colledlion of Mexican paintings, as far as I can learn, 
is in the Imperial Library at Vienna. By order of their Imperial Ma- 
jcllics, I have obtained fuch a fpecimen of thefe as I defired, in eight 
paintings, made with fuch fidelity, that I am informed the copies could 
hardly be diftinguilhed from the originals. According to a note in this 
Codex Mexicanusy it appears to have been a prefent from Emmanuel 
King of Portugal to Pope Clement VII. who died A. D. 1533. Af¬ 
ter pafling through the hands of fcveral illuftrious proprietors, it fell 
ijito thofc of the cardinal of Saxc Eifenach, who prefented it to the em- 
jreror Leopold. Thefe paintings arc manifellly Mexican, but they 
arc in a ftyle very different from any of the former. An engraving 
has been made of one of them, in order to gratify fuch of my rea¬ 
ders, as may deem this an objeft worthy of their attention. Were 
it an objeft of fufficient importance, it might be pofiible, with fome 
attention, by recourfe to the plates of Purchas, and the archbiflrop of 
1 oledo, as a key, to form plaufible conjedures concerning the mean¬ 
ing of this pidure. Many of the figures are manifellly fimilar. A. A. 
are targets and darts, almoft in the fame form with thofe publifhed by 
Purchas, p. 1070, 1071, &c. B. B. are figures of temples, nearly 
refembling thofe which occur in Purchas, p. 1109 and H13, and in 
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Lorenzana, Plate II. C. is a bale of mantles, or cotton cloths, the 
figure- of which occurs in almoft every plate of Purchas and Loren¬ 
zana. E. E. E. feem to be Mexican captains in their war drefs, the 
fantaftic ornaments of which refemble the figures in Purchas, p. iiio, 
11 ] 1. 111 g. I fhould fuppolc this pifture to be a tribute-roll, as their 
mode of noting numbers occurs frequently. D. D. D. &c. Accord¬ 
ing to Boturini, the mode of computation by the number of knots, 
was known to the Mexicans as well ^ to the Peruvians, p. 85, and the 
manner in which the number of units is reprefented in the Mexican 
paintings in my pofleflion, feems to confirm this opinion. They plainly 
refemble a firing of knots on a cord or rope. 


NOTE LV. 


p. 291. 


Th E firft was called, the Prince of the death ful Lance j the 
fecond, the Divider of Men; the third, the Shedder of Blood ; 
the fourth, the Lord of the Dark-IIoufe. Acofta, Lib. VI. c. 25, 


NOTE LVI. p. 297. 

HE Temple of Cholula, which was deemed more holy than any 
in New Spain, was likewife the moft confiderable. But it was 
nothing more than a mount of folid earth. According to Torque- 
mada, it was above a quarter of a league in circuit at the bafe, and 
rofe to the height of forty fathom. Mon. Ind. Lib. iii. c. 19. 

From infpeiling various figures of Temples, which occur in the 
paintings engraved by Purchas, there feems to be fome reafon for fuf- 
pefting that all their temples were conftruded in the fame manner. See 
vol. iii. p. 1109, 1110. 1J13. 


NOTE LVII. p. 298, 

N O T only in Tlafcala, and Tcpcaca, but even in Mexico itfelf 
the houfes of the people were mere huts built with turf, or 
mud, or the branches of trees. They were extremely low, and flight, 
and without any furniture but a few earthen veflels. Like the 
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ludeft Indians fcvcral families refided under the fame roof, without 
liaving any feparatc apartments. Herrera, Dec. ii. lib. vii. c. 13. 
lib. X. c. 22. Dec. iiii. lib. iv. c. 17. Torquem, lib. iii. c. 23. 

NOTE LVIIl. p. 2<j8. 

JAM informed by a perfon who refided long in New Spain, and 
vifited almoll every province of it, that there is not in all the 
extent of that vafl empire, any monument, or veftige of any building- 
more ancient than th.c conqueft, nor of any bridge, or highway, 
except feme remains of the caiifcy from Guadaloupe to the gate of 
Mexico by which Cories entered the city. MS. jpefies me. The au¬ 
thor of another account in manufeript obferveS’, ** That at this day 
there does not remain even the fmallett veftige of the cxiftence of 
any ancient Indian building, public or private, cither in Mexico 
or in any province of New Spain. I have travelled, fays he, 
through all the countries adjacent to them, viz. New Galicia, New 
Bifcay, New Mexico, Sonora, Cinaloa, the New Kingdom of Leon, 
and New Santandero, without having obferved any monument worth 
notice, except the ruins near an ancient village in the valley de Cafas 
CraudeSt in lat. N. 30". 46'. longit. 258®. 24'. from the ifland of 
TcncrifFe, or 460 leagues N. N. W. from Mexico. I le deferibes 
this minutely, and it appears to have been a paltry building of tuif 
and Hone, plaiftered over with white earth or lime. A miflionary in¬ 
formed that gentleman, that he had difeovered the ruins of another fet- 
tlement fimilar to tlie former, about a hundred leagues towards N. W, 
on the banks of the river St. Pedro. MS. penes me. 

Those teftimonies derive great credit from one circumftance, that 
they were not given in fupport of any particular fyftem or theory, 
but as fimple anfwers to queries which I had propofed. It is pro¬ 
bable, however, that when thefe gentlemen aflert no nuns or 
monuments of any ancient work whatever are now to be difeovered 
in the Mexican Empire, they meant that there were no fuch ruins 
or monuments, as conveyed any idea of grandeur or magnificence. 
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in the works of its ancient inhabitants. For it appears from the tef- 
timony of feveral Spanilh authors, that in Otumba, Tlafcala, Cholula, 
&c. Ibme veftiges of ancici^ buildings arc dill vifible. Villa Si gnor 
Theatro Amer. p. 143. 308. 353. D, bran. Ant. Lorenzana, formerly 
archbifliop of Mexico, and now of Toledo, in his introdudion to 
that edition of the Cartas dc Relacion of Cortes, which he publifhed 
at Mexico, mentions fome ruins which arc ftill vifible in feveral of 
tJic towns, through which Cortes pafled in his way to the capital, p. 
4. &c. But neither of thefe ai\chors give any defeription of them, 
and they feem to be fo very inconfidcrable, as to fliew only that lomc 
buildings had once been there. The large mount of earth at Cholula, 
which the Spaniijrds dignified with the name of temple, ftill remains, 
but without any fteps by which to afeend, or any facing of Hone. It 
appears now like a natural mount, covered with grafs and Ihrubs, 
and pofiibly it w'as never any thing more. Tortjuem. lib. iii. c. 19. 
I have received a minute defeription of the remains of a temple near 
Cuernavaca, on the road from Mexico to Acapulco. It is compoled of 
large ftoncs, fitted to each other as nicely as thofe in the buildings of 
the Peruvians, which arc hereafter mentioned. At the foundation it 
forms a fquare of 25 yards; but as it rifes in height, it diminifties in ex¬ 
tent, not gradually, but by being contradlcd I'uddenly at regular dif- 
tances, fo that it muft have refembled the figure B in the Pla\e. It ter¬ 
minated, it is fiiid, in a fpirc. 

NOTE LIX. p. soj.. 

H E. exaggeration of the Spanifli HiftoriaAs, with refped 

to the number of human vidims facrificed in Mexico, appears 
to be very great. According to Gomara, there was no year in which 
twenty thoufand human vidims were not offered to the Mexican Di¬ 
vinities, and in fome years they amounted to fifty thoufand. Cron, 
c. 229. The Ikulls of thole unhappy perfons were r.ingcd in order 
in a building ereded for that purpofe, and two of Cortes’s officers w'ho 
had counted them, informed Gomara that their number was a hun- 
6 dred 
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dred and thirty fix thoufiind. Ibid. c. 82. Herrera’s account is ftill 
more incredible, that the number of vidims was fo great, that five 
thoufand have been facrificed in oncday,«.nay on fome occafions, no 
lefs than twenty thoufand. Dec. iii. lib. ii. c. 16. Torquemada goes 
beyond both in extravagance for he aflerts that twenty thoufand chil¬ 
dren, exclufive of other vidinis, were flaughtered annually. Mon. 
Ind. lib. vii. c. 21. 'J’he moft rcfpedable authority in favour of fuch 
high numbers is that of Zumurraga, the firft bilhop of Mexico, 
who, in a letter to the chapter general of his order, A. D. i6ji, 
alTcrts that the Mexicans facrificed annually twenty thoufand vidims. 
Davila. Teatro Ecclef. 12O. In oppofition to ail thefe accounts, B. 
dclas Cafas obferves that if there had been fuch an annual wafte of the 
human fpecies the country could never have arrived at that degree of 
populoul'nefs, for which it was remarkable when the Spaniards firft 
landed there •, and he politivcly afierts, that the Mexicans never i'a- 
crificed more than fifty or a hundred perfons in a year. Sec his riif- 
pute with Sepulveda, fubjoined to his Breviflima Relation, p. 105. 
Cortes docs not fpccify what number of vidims was facrificed annu¬ 
ally, but B. Diaz del Caftillo relates that an inquiry having been 
made, with refped to this, by the Francifean Monks, who were fent 
into New Spain immediately after the conqueft, it was found that 
about two thoufand five hvmdred were facrificed every year in Mexico, 
c. 207. 

NOTE LX. p. 304. 

J T is hardly ncccflary to obferve, that the Peruvian Chronology is 
not only obfeure, but repugnant to conclufions deduced from the 
moft accurate, and extenfive obfervations, concerning the time that 
elapfes during each reign, in any given fucceffion of princes. The 
medium has been found not to exceed twenty years. According to 
Acofta and Garcilalfo de la Vega, Huana Capac, who died about the 
year 1527, was the twelfth Inca. The duration of the Peruvian mo¬ 
narchy ought not to have been reckoned above two hundred and forty 
years i but they affirm that it had fubfifted four hundred years. 
Acofta, lib. vi. c. 19. Vega, lib. i. c. 9. By this account, each reign 

3 is 
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is extended at a medium to thirty thrc ' years, inflead of twenty, the 
number .afeertained by Sir Ifaac Newton’s obfervations ; but fo im- 
perfeCl: were the Peruvian traditions, that though the total is boldly 
nwrked, the number of yehrs in each reign is unknown. 

NOTE LXI. p. 310. 

M A N Y of the early Spanilh writers alfert, that the Peruvians of¬ 
fered human facrifices. Xerez. p. igo. Zarate, lib. i. c. 11. 
Acofla, lib. v. c. 19. But Garcilaflb de la Vega contends, that 
though this barbarous praflice •prevailed among their uncivilized an- 
ceftors, it was totally abolilhed by the Incas, and that no human 
victim was ever oflered in any temple of the Sun. 1 his aflertion, 
and the plaufible rcafons with which he confirms ir, arc fufficient to 
refute the Spanifh writers, whofe accounts feem to be founded en¬ 
tirely upon report, not upon what they thcmrelvcs Inail obferved. 
Vega, lib. ii. c. 4. In one of their feflivals, the Peruvians offered 
eahes of bread, moiflcned with blood drawn from the arms, the eye¬ 
brows, and nofes of their children. Id. lib. vii. c. 6. 1 his rite feema 

to have been derived from their ancient pradicc. 

NOTELXII. p. 315. 

II E Spaniards have adopted both thofc cufloms of the aniicnt 
Peruvians. 1 hey have preferved foine of the aqueducts or ca¬ 
nals, made iii the days of the Incas, and liave m.nde new ones, by 
wliich t!iey water every field that ilicy cultivate. Ulloa Voyage, 
tom. i. 422, 477. They likewife continue to ufe gun/io, or the dung 
of fea-fowls as manure. Ulloa gives a defcriptio/i of ihe almolt in¬ 
credible (juantity of it in the fmall ifkmds near the coalt. Ibid. 48 i. 

NOTE LXIII. p. 317. 

II E temple of Cayambo, the palace of the Incci at Callo in the 
plain of Lacaiungu, and th.it of Atun-Cannar, arc deferibed by 
Ulloa, tom. i 2S6, &c. who infpeded them with great care. M. 
de Condamine publillied a curious memoir concer ing the ruins cf 
Atun-Cannar, Mem. de I’Academic de Berlin, A. D. 1746, p. 435* 

Acolla 
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Acofta defcribes the ruins of Cuzco, which he had examined. Lib. 
vi. c. 14. GarriJaflb in his ufual ftile, gives pompous and confufed 
delcriptions of feverai temples, and other public edilices. I .ib. iji. c. 

i. 21. lib. VI. c. 4. Don - Zapata, in a large rreatife 

concerning Peru, which has not hitherto been publiflacd, commu¬ 
nicates Ibme information with rcfpecl to feverai monuments of 
the ancient Peruvians, which have not been mentioned by other 
authors, MS. pc/ies mSt Articulo xx. Ulloa deferibes fome of 
the antient Peruvian fortifications, which were likewife works of 
great extent and folidity. Tom. i. 3*91, Three circumftanccs ftruck 
all thofc oblervers ; the vaft fize of the Hones which the Peruvians 
employed in fome of their buildings. Acofta meafured one, which 
was thirty feet long, eighteen broad, and fix in thicknefs ; and yet, 
he adds, that in the fortrefs at Cuzco, there were ftones confiderably 
larger. It is difficult to conceive how the Peruvians could move 
thefe, and raife them to the height even of twelve feet. The fccond 
circumftancc is, the impcrfcblion of the Peruvian art, when applied 
to working in timber. By the patience and perfeverance natural to 
Americans, ftones may be formed into any lhape, merely by rubbing 
one againft another, or by the ufe of hatchets or other inttruments 
made of ftone •, but with fuch rude tools, little progrefs can be made 
in carpentry. I'hc Peruvians could not mortize two beams together, 
or give any degree of union, or ftability to any work compofed ot 
timber. As they could not form a centre, they were totally unac¬ 
quainted with the ufe of arches in building, nor can the Spanifh au¬ 
thors conceive how they were able to frame a roof for thofc ample 
ftruftures which they railed. 

The third circumftancc is a ftriking proof, which all the monuments 
of the Peruvians furnilTi, of their want of ingenuity and invention, ac- 
comp.'uiied with patience nolefs aftonidiing. None of the. ftones em¬ 
ployed in thole works were formed into any p.irticular or uniform 
(hape, that might render them fit for building. The Indians took 
them as tlicy fell fro n the mountains, or were railed out of the quar¬ 
ries. 
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rics. Some were fquare, fomc triangular, feme convex, fome con¬ 
cave. Their art and induftry were employed in joining them to¬ 
gether, by forming fuch hollows in the one, as perfectly correfponded 
to the projefbions or rifings in the other. This tedious operation 
which might have been fo eafily abridged, by adapting the furface 
of the ftones to each other, either by rubbing, or by their hatchets 
of copper, would be deemed incredible, if it were not put beyond 
doubt by infpefting the remains of thofc buildings. It gives them a 
very lingular appearance to an^ European eye. There is no regular 
layer or ftratum of building, and no one done refembles another in 
dimenlions or form. At the fame time, by the perfevering, but ill- 
dire^lcd indull|y of the Indians, all are joined with that minute 
nicety which I have mentioned. Ulloa made this oblervation con¬ 
cerning the form of the Hones in the fortrefs of Atun-Canar. Voy. 
i. p. 387. Pineto gives a (imilar defeription of the fortrefs of Cuzco 
the mod perfedl of all the Peruvian works. Zapata MS. penes me. 
Acccording to M. de Condamine there were regular ftrata of building 
in fome parts of Atun-Canar, which he remarks as fingular, and 
proof of fome progrefs in improvement. 


NOTE LXIV. p. 320. 


H E appearance of thofc bridges, which bend with their own 
weight, wave with the wind, and are confiderably agitated by the 
motion of every perfon who palTes along them, is very frightful at firflr. 
But the Spaniards have found them to be the eafieft mode of pafllng the 
torrents of Peru, over which it would be difficult to throw more ftdid 
ftruftures either of done or timber. They form thofc hanging bridges fo 
drong and broad that loaded mules pafs alongd them. All the trade of 
Cuzco is carried on by means of fuch a bridge over the river Apurim;ir, 
Ulloa, tom. i. ^58. A more limple contrivance was employed in pafllng 
fmaller dreams: a bafket, in which the traveller was placed, being 
fufpended from a drong rope dretched acrofs the dream, it was pufhed 
or drawn from one fide to the oiher. Ibid. 

VoL. II. 3 R 
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NOTE LXV. p. 329. 

M^. information with refpeft to thofe evLnts is taken from Noticiar 
breve tie la expedicion militar de Sonora y Cinaloa, fu exito fe- 
liz, y vantojofo cftado, en que por confecuencia de ello, ie han puefto 
am has provincias, publiihed at Mexico, June 17th, 1771, in order to 
latisfy the curiofity of the merchants, who had furniflied tlie viceroy 
with money for defraying the expcnce of the armament, The copies 
of this Noticia are very rare in Madrid j but I have obtained one which 
has enabled me to communicate thefe curious faiSts to the Public. Ac¬ 
cording to this account, there was found in the mine Yecorato in Cina¬ 
loa, a grain of gold of twenty-two carats, which weighttil fixteen marks 
four ounces four ochavas •, this was fent to Spain as a prefent fit for the. 
king, and is now depofited in the royal cabinet at Madrid. 


NOTE LXVI. p. 329.* 

H E uncertainty of geographers with refpc^l: to this point is re¬ 
markable, for Cortes feems to have furveyed its coafts with great 
accuracy. The archbifliop of Toledo has publiihed, from the original, 
in the poiTeflion of the Marquis del Valle, the defeendant of Cortes, a 
map drawn in 1541, by the pilot Domingo Cailillo, in which Cali¬ 
fornia is laid down as a peninfula, flretching out nearly in the fame 
diredlion which is now given to it in the beft maps, and the point 
where Rio Colorado enters the gulf, is marked with precifion. Hid. 
de Nueva Efpagna, 327. 


NOTE LXVII. p, 232. 

J Am indebted for this fadt to M. L’Abbe Raynal, tom. iii. 103, 
and upon confulting an intelligent perfon, who having been long 
fettled on the Mofquito fliore, has been engaged in the logwood trade, 
z 1 find 
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I find that ingenious author has been well informed. The logwood 
cut near the town of St. Francis of Campcichy, is of much better 
quality than that on the other fide of Yucatan, and the Englifli trade 
in the Bay of Honduras is alnioll at an end. 

NOTE LXVIII. p. 348. 

Torribio de Bcnevcntc, or Motolinea, has enumerated ten caufes 

of the rapid depopulation of Mexico, to which he gives the name 
of the ten plagues. Many of thefe arc not peculiar to that province. 
1. The introdudion of the fmall-pox. This difeafe was firft brought into 
New Spain in the year 1520, by a negroe Have, who attended Narvaez. 
I’orribio affirms, that one half of the people, in the provinces vilited 
with this diftemper, died. To this mortality occafioncd by the fmall- 
pox, Torquemada adds the deftrudbive effedbs of two contagious dif- 
tempers which raged in the years 1545 and 1576. In the former 
800,000; in the latter, above two millions perifiied, according to an 
exadt account taken by order of tl^ viceroys. Mon. Ind. i. 642. The 
fmall-pox were not introduced into Peru for feveral years after the in- 
vafion of the Spaniards, but proved very fatal to the natives. Garcia 
Origen, p. 88. 2. The numbers who were killed, or died of famine 

in their war with the Spaniards, particularly during the fiege of Mexi¬ 
co. 3. I'he great fimine that followed after the redudlion of Mexico, 
as all the people engaged, cither on one fide or other, hud ncgledted 
the cultivation of their lands. Something fimilar to this happened in 
all the other countries conquered by the Spaniards* 4. The grievous 
talks impoled by the Spaniards upon the people belonging to their 
Repartimientos. 5. The oppreffive burden of taxes which they were un¬ 
able to pay, and from which they could hojje for no exemption. 6. The 
numbers employed in colledling the gold, carried down by the torrents 
from the mountains, who were forced from their own habitations, 
without any provifion made for their fubfiltence, and fubjedbed to all 
the rigour of cold in thofe elevated regions. 7. The immenfe labour 
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of rebuilding Mexico,, which Cortes urged on with fuch preciplcaco 
ardour, as dedroyed an incredible number of people. 8. The num«i 
ber of people condctnncd to fcrvitudc, under variops pretexts, and 
employed in working the filver mines. Thefe, marked by each pro¬ 
prietor with a hot iron, like his cattle, were driven in herds to the 
mountains. The nature of the labour to which they were fubjefted 
there, the noxious vapours of the mines, the coldnefs of the climate, 
and fcarcity of food were fo fatal, that Torribio affirms, the country 
round feveral of thofe mines, particularly near Guaxago, was covered 
with dead bodies, the air corrupted with their ftench, and fo many 
vultures, and other voracious birds, hovered about for their prey, that 
the fun was darkened with theirffight. lo. The Spaniards, in the dif¬ 
ferent expeditions which they undertook, and by the civil wars which 
they carried on, deftroyed many of the natives, whom they compelled 
to ferve them as Tammesy or carriers of burdens. This laft mode of op- 
predion was particularly ruinous to the Peruvians. From the number 
of Indians who periffied in Gonzalo Fizarro*s expedition into the coun¬ 
tries to the caft of the Andes, one opy form fome idea of what they 
I'ufFcrcd, and how fall they wafted. Torribio, MS. Corita in his 
Breve y Sumtnaria Relacion, illuftrates and conBrms feveral of Torri- 
hio’s obfervatimis, to which he refers. MS. penes me. 


NOTE LXIX p. 348. 

Moncefquieu has adopted this idea,lib. viii. c. 18. But 
the paffion of that great man for fyftem, fometimes rendered him 
inattentive to reiearth ; and from his capacity to refine, he was apt, 
in fome inftances, to overlook obvious and juft caufes. 


NOTE LXX. p. 349. 

Strong proof of this occurs in the teftament of Ifabella, where 
the difeovers the moft tender concern for the humane and mild 
ufage of the Indians. Thofe laudable fentiments of the queen have 
* been 
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been adopted into the public law of Spain, and fervc as the introduc¬ 
tion to the regulations contained under the of the good treatment of 

the Indians, Recopil. lib. tit. x. 


NOTE LXXI. p. 351. 

J N the feventh Title of the firft book of the Recopilacion, which con¬ 
tains the laws concerning the^powcrs and fundtons of archbiftiops 
and bilhops, almoft a third part of them relates to what is incun^ne 
upon them, as guardians of the Indians, and points out the varioume- 
thods in which is their duty to interpofe, in order to defend them 
from opprefllon, either with refped to their perfon or property. Not 
only do the laws commit to them this honourable and humane office^ 
but they adually exercife it. 

Innumerable proofs of this might be produced from Spanifii 
authors. But 1 rather refer to Gage, as he was not difpofed to 
alcribc any merit to the popifh clergy, to which they were not fully 
entitled. Survey, p. 142. 19a, &c. Henry Hawks, an EnglifK 
merchant, who rcfidcd five years in New Spain, previous to the year 
1572, gives the fame favourable account of the popifti clergy. Hak¬ 
luyt, iii. By a law of Charles V. not only bilhops, but other 

ecclcfiaftks, arc empowered, to inform and admonilh the civil ma- 
giftrates, if any Indian is deprived of his juft liberty and rights. Reco- 
pilac. lib. vi. tit. vi. ley. 14 *, and thus were conftituted legal pro- 
tedors of the Indians. Some of the Spanilh ccclefiaftics refufed to- 
grant abfulution to fuch of their countrymen as pofleffed EncomiendaSt 
and confidered the Indians as flaves, or employed them in working, 
their mines. Gonz. Davil. Fiatro. Ecclef. i> 157. 
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NOTE LXXII. p. 351. 

• f 

CCORDING to Gage, Chiapados Indos contains 4000 families, 
and he mentions it only as one of largcft Indian towns in America. 
P. 104. 

NOTELXXIII. p. 351. 

J T is very difficult to obtain an acctfrate account of the (late of po- 
{ttlation in thofe kingdoms of Europe where the police is mbft pcr- 
fe< 5 t, and where fcience has made the greatcft progrefs. In Spaniffi 
America, where knowledge is ftill in its infancy, anu few men have 
leifure to engage in rcfearches merely fpeculative, little attention has 
been paid to this curious inquiry. But in the year 1741, Philip V. 
enjoined the viceroys and governors of the feveral provinces in Ame¬ 
rica, to make an adual furvey of the people under their jurifdiftion, 
and to tranfmit a report concerning their number, and occupations. 
In confequence of this order, the Conde de Fuen-Clara, viceroy of 
New Spain, appointed D. Jof. Antonio de Villa-Segnor y Sanchez, to 
execute that commiffion in New Spain. From the reports of the ma- 
gi(l rates in the feveral diftrids, as well as from his own obfervations, 
and long acquaintance with moft of the provinces. Villa Segnor pub- 
liflied the refult of his inquiries in his Tbeatro Americano. His report, 
however, is imperfedl. Of the nine dioceles, into which the Mexican 
empire has been divided, he has publiffied an account only of five, 
viz. the archbifliopric of Mexico, the bilhoprics of Los Angeles, 
Mcchoacan, Oaxaca, and Nova Galicia. The bilhoprics of Yucu- 
tan, Verapaz, Chiapa, and Guatimala, arc entirely omitted, though 
the two latter comprehend countries, in which the Indian race is more 
numerous than in any part of New Spain. In his furvey ot the exten- 
fivc diocefe of Nova Galicia, the fituation of the difterent Indian vil- 
lages is deferibed, but he fpccifies the number of j)eoplc only in a 
fmall part of it. The Indians of that vail province, m which the 

Spanifli 
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Spanidi dominion is imperfcftly eftabliflied, are not regiftercd with 
the fame accuracy as in other parts of New Spain. According to 
Villa Segnor, the actual ftatc of population in the five diocefes above 
mentioned is of SpaniardI, negroes, niulattoes, and mellizos, in 

Families. 
105,202 
30,600 
30,840 

16,770^ 
190,708 

953*540 

ii9i5n 
88,240 
36,196 
44,222 
6,222 

294*39' 

At the rate of five to a family, the total number is 1,471,955. Wc 
may rely with greater certainty on this computation of the number of 
Indians, as it is taken from the or regiftcr, according to 

which the tribute paid by them is colledtcd. As four diocefes of nine 
are totally omitted, and in that of Nova Galicia, the numbers are im- 
pcrfedlly recorded, wc may conclude, that the number of Indians in 
the Mexican empire exceeds two millions. 

The account of the number of Spaniards, &c. feems not to be 
equally complete. Of many places. Villa Segnor obferves in general 
terms, that feveral Spaniards, negroes, and people of a mixed race, 

rciide 


the diocefes of 


Mexico 
Los Angeles 
Mechoacan 
Oaxaca 
Nova Galicia 


At the rate of five to a family, the total number is 


Indian families in the diocefe of Mexico 

Los Angeles 

Mechoacan 

Oaxaca - - * 

Nova Galicia 
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refide there, without fpccifytng their number. If, therefore, we 
make allowance for thefc, and all who refide in the four diocefes omit¬ 
ted, the number of Spaniards, and of thofe of a mixed race, may 
probably amount to a million and a half. In fome places. Villa 
Segnor didinguilhes between Spaniards and the three inferior races of 
negroes. Mulattos, aud Meftizos, and marks their numbers feparatc- 
Jy. But he generally blends them together. But from the propor¬ 
tion obfervable in thole places, where the number of each is marked, 
as well as from the account of the date of population in New Spain 
by other authors, it is manifed that tlic number of negroes and per- 
fons of a mixed race far exceeds that of the Spaniards. Perhaps the 
latter ought not to be reckoned above 500,000 to a million of the for¬ 
mer. 

Defective as this account may be, I have not been able to pro¬ 
cure fuch intelligence concerning the number of people in Peru, as 
might enable me to form any conjeflurc equally fatisfying with refpefl 
to the degree of its population. I have been informed, that in the 
year 1761, the protestor of the Indians in the vice-royalty of Peru 
computed that 612,780 paid tribute to the king. As all females, and 
perfons under .age, are exempted from this tax in Peru, the total 
number of Indians ought, by that account, to be 2,449,120. MS. 
fenes me. 

I SHALL mention another mode, by which one may compute, or at lead 
form a guefs concerning the date of population in New Spain and Peru. 
According to an account which I have reafon to confider as accurate, 
the number of copies of the bull of Cruzada, exported to Peru on 
each new publication, is 1,171,953 ; to New Spain 2,649,326. I am 
informed, that but few Indians purchafe bulls, and that they are fold 
chieily to the Spanidi inhabitants, and thofe of mixed race, fo that 
the number of Spaniards, and people of a mixed race, will amount by 
this mode of computation at lead to three millions. 


The 
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The number of inhabitants in many of the towns in Spanilh Ame¬ 
rica, may give us fomc idea of the extent of population, and correft 
the inaccurate, but popula)^ notion entertained in Great Britain, con¬ 
cerning the weak and dcfolate Hate of their colonies. The city of 
Mexico contains at leaft 150,000 people. Los Angeles contains above 
60,000 Spaniards, and people of a mixed race. Villa SegnOr, p. 247. 
Guadalaxara contains above 30,000, exclufive 'of Indians. Id. ii. 206. 
l.ima contains 54,000. D. Cofme Bueno Defer, de Peru, 1764. Car- 
thagena contains 25,060. Potofi contains 25,000. Bueno, 1767. 
Popayan contains above 20,000. Ulloa, i. 287. Towns of afccond clafs 
are ftill more numerous. The cities in the moft thriving lettlcmcnts 
of other European nations in America cannot be compared with thefc. 

These are fuch detached accounts of the number of people in fe- 
vcral towns, as I found fcattered in authors whom 1 thought worthy 
of credit. But I have obtained an enumeration of the inhabitants of 
tlic towns in the province of Quito, on the accuracy of which I can re¬ 
ly i and I communicate it to the Public, both to gratify curiofity, and 
10 rectify the miilaken notion which I h.ave mentioned. St. Francifeo 
de Quito contains between 50 and 60,000 people of all the dificrent 
races. Befidcs the city, there are in the Corregimiento 29 curacies efta- 
bliflicd in the principal villages, each of which has fmaller hamlcrs 
depending upon it. The inhabitants of thefe arc moftly Indians and 
Mertizos. St. Juan de Pafto has between 6 and Sooo inhabitants, 
befides 27 dependent villages. St. Miguel de Ibarra 7000 citizens, 
and ten villages. The diftrid of Ilavala between 18 and 20,000 
people. The diftrid of Tacunna between 10 arfd 12,000. 'I'hc 
cliftrid of Ambato between 8 and 10,000, befides 16 depending 
villages. The city of Riobamba between 16 and 20,coo inhabitants, 
and 9 depending villages. The diftrid of Chimbo between 6 and 
Soco. The city of Guaquil from 16 to 20,000 inhabitants, .and i.|. 
depending villages. The cliftrid of Atuafi between 5 and 6000, an I 
4 depending villages. The city of Cuenza between 25 and 30,000 
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inhabitants, and 9 populous depending villages. The town of Laxa 
from 8 to 10,000 inhabitants, and 14 depending villages. This de¬ 
gree of population, though flcnder, if we^.confider the vaft extent of 
the country, is far beyond what is commonly fuppofed. I have 
omitted to mention, in its proper place, that Quito is the only pro¬ 
vince in Spaniih America that can be denominated a manufacturing 
country ^ hats, cotton (tuffs, and coarfe woollen cloths, are made 
there in fuch quantities, as to be fufEcient not only for the confump- 
tion of the province, but to furnifli a confiderable article for exporta¬ 
tion into other parts of Spaniih America. I know not whether the 
uncommon induftry of this province fhould be confidered as the caufe 
or effcCl of its populoufnefs. But among the oftentafious inhabitants 
of the New World, the paflion for every thing that comes from Eu¬ 
rope is fo violent, that I am told the manufactures of Qiiito are ib 
much undervalued, as to be on the decline. 


NOTE LXXIV. p. 356. 

^jpHESE are eftablifhed at the following places. St. Domingo in 
the ifland of Hifpaniola, Mexico in New Spain, Lima in Peru, 
Panama in Ticrra Firme, Santiago in Guatimala, Guadalaxarain New 
Galicia, Santa Fe in the New Kingdom of Granada, La Plata in the 
country of Los Charcas, St. Francifeo de Quito, St. Jago de Chili, 
Buenos Ayres. To each of thefe are fiihgeCtcd fevcral large provinces, 
and fome fo far removed from the cities where the courts are fixed, 
that they can derive little benefit from their jurifdiClion. The Spanilli 
writers commonly reckon up twelve courts of Audience, but they in¬ 
clude that'of Manila in the Philippine 1 (lands. 


NOTE 
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NOTE LXXV. p. 362. 

QN account of the diftancc of Peru and Chili from Spain, and the 
difficulty of carrying commodities of fuch bulk as wine and oil 
acrofs the illhmus of Panama, the Spaniards in thofe provinces have 
been permitted to plant vines and olives. But they are ftridly pro¬ 
hibited fromexporting wine or oil to Panama, Guatimala , or any pro¬ 
vince in fuch a fituation as to receive it from Spain. Recop. lib. 
tit. xvlii. 1. 15—18. 


NOTE LXXVI. p. 363. 

HIS computation was made by Benzoni, A. D. 1550, fifty-eight 
years after the difeoveryof America. Hill. Novi Orbis, lib. iii. 
c. 21. But as Benzoni wrote with the fpirit of a malcontent, difpofed 
10 detrad I'rom the Spaniards in every particular, it is poffible that his 
calculation may be too low. 


N O T E LXXVII. p. 365. 

information with refped to the divifion and tranfmiffion of 
property in theSpanilh colonies is imperfed. TheSpanilh authors 
do not explain this fully, and have not perhaps attended fufficiently to 
the clTeds of their own inflitutions and laws. Solorzano de jure Ind. 
vol. ii. lib. ii. 1. 16. explains in fome nieafure the introduclion of the 
tenure of Mnyornfgo^ and mentions -Ibme of its clleds. Villa Segnor 
takes notice of a fingular confcquence of it. He oblervcs, that in 
fome of the bell fituations in tlie city of Mexico, a good deal of 
ground is unoccupied, or covered only with the ruins of the houfes 
once erctfled upon it; and adds, that as this ground is held by right 
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of Mayorajgo^ and cannot be alienated, that defolation and thofe ruins 
become perpetual. Thcatr. Amer. vol. i. p. 34. 

NOTE LXXVIU. p. 3^6. 

fjpHERE is no law that excludes Creoles from offices either civil 
or ecclefiaftic. On the contrary, there are many Cedulas which 
recommend the conferring places of truft indifCriminately on the na¬ 
tives of Spain and America. Betanlurt y Figueroa Derecho, &c. 
p. 5, 6. But notwithftanding fuch repeated recommendations, pre¬ 
ferment in aimoll every different line is conferred on native Spaniards. 
A remarkable proof of this is produced by the autHbr laft quoted. 
From the discovery of America to the year 1637, three hundred and 
fixty-nine bifliops, or archbiftiops, had been appointed to the different 
diocefes in that country, and of all that number only twelve were 
Creoles, p. 40. 


NOTE LXXIX. p. 371. 


M ODERATE as this tribute may appear, fuch is the extreme 
poverty of the Indians in many provinces of America, that the 
exafting of it is intolerably oppreflive. Pegna Itiner. par Parochos dc 
Indios, p. 192. 


NOTE LXXX. p. 372. 

4 

T N New Spain, on account of the extraordinary merit and ferviccs 
of the firft conquerors, as well as the fmall revenue arifing from 
the country previous to the difeovery of the mines of Sacatecas, the 
emomiendas were granted for three, and fometimes for four lives. Rc- 
copil. lib. vi. lit. ii. c. 14, &c. 


NOTE 
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NOTE LXXXl. p. 373.- 

D. Ant. Ulloa contends, that working in the mines is not noxious, 
and as a proof of this informs us, that many Mcftizos and In¬ 
dians, who do not belong to any Repartimiento, voluntarily hire them- 
felvcs as miners •, and fcveral of the Indians, when the legal term of 
their fervice expires, continue to work in the mines of choice. Entre^ 
ten* p. 265. But his opinion concerning the wholefomenefs of 
this occupation is contrary *to the experience of all ages*, and 
wherever men are allured by high wages, they will engage in any 
fpccies of labour, however fatiguing or pernicious it may be. D. Hern. 
Carillo Altemirano relates a curious fa£b incompatible with this opi¬ 
nion. Wherever mines are wrought, fays he, the number of Indians 
decreafes % but in the provinces of Campcachy, where there are no 
mines, the number of Indians has increafed more than a third fince the 
cohqueftof America, though neither the foil nor climate be fo favour¬ 
able as in Peru or Mexico. 'Colbert. Colledt. In another memorial 
prefented to Philip III. in the year 1609, Captain Juan Gonzalez de 
Azevedo aflerts, that in every diftrid of Peru, where the Indians arc 
compelled to labour in the mines, their numbers were reduced to the 
half, and in fomc plates to the third of what it was under the vice- 
royalty of Don Fran. Toledo in 1581. Colb. Collect. 

NOTE LXXXII. p. 373. 

^ S labour of this kind cannot be preferibed with Ifcgal accuracy, 
the talks feem to be in a great meafure arbitrary, and like the 
fervices exa^led by feudal fuperiors, in vinea, prato aut mefle, from 
their vaflals, are extremely burdenfome, and often wantonly oppref- 
five. Pegna Itincr. par Parochos dc Indies. 
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NOTE LXXXIII. p. 373. 

rjp 11 E turn of fcrvice known in Peru by tKe name of M/Va, is called 
Tanda in New Spain. There it continues no longer than a week 
at a time. No perfon is called to ferve at a greater diftance from his 
habitation than 24 miles. This arrangement is Icfs opprefllve to the 
Indians than that cftablifticd in Peru. Memorial of Hern. Carillo Al- 
tamirano. Colbert CollcdV. 

NOTE LXXXIV. p. 375. 

^ME ftrongeft proof of this may be deduced from the laws 
thcmfclvcs. By the multitude and variety of regulations to pre¬ 
vent abufes, we may form an idea of their number. Though the 
laws have, wHely, provided that no Indian (hall be obliged to ferve 
in any mine at a greater didance from his place of refidence than 
tliirty miles i we are informed in a memorial of D. Hernan Carillo 
Altamirano prefented to the king, that the Indians of Peru are often 
compelled to ferve in mines at the didance of a hundred, a hundred 
and fifty, and even two hundred leagues from their habitation. Col¬ 
bert CoUeft. Many mines are fituated in parts of the country, fo 
barren, and fo didant from the ordinary habitations of the Indians, 
that the necelfity of procuring labourers to work there, has obliged 
the Spanidi monarchs to difpenfe with their own regulations in fcveral 
indances, and to permit the viceroys to compel the people of more 
remote provinces to refort to thofe mines. Efcalona Gazophyl. 
Perub. lib. i. c. 16. But In judice to them it fliould be obferved, 
that they have been dudious to alleviate this opprefllon as much as 
poflible, by enjoining the viceroys to employ every method, in ortier 
10 induce the Indians to fettle in fome pait of the country adjacent to 
the niifies. Id. ibid. 
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NOTE LXXXV. p. 379. 

ORQUEMADA, after a long enumeration, which has the ap¬ 
pearance of accuracy, concludes the number of monaflcries in 
New Spain tO be four hundred. Mon. Ind. lib. xix. c. 32. The 
number of monafteries in the city of Mexico alone was, in the year 
1745, fifty-five. Villa-Segnor. Theat. Amer. i. 34. Ulloa reckons 
up forty convents in Lima j hnd mentioning thofe for nuns, he fays, 
that a fmall town might be peopled out of them, the number of 
perfons (hut up there is fo great. Voy. i. 429. Philip III. in a letter 
to the vicerojf of Peru, A. D. 1620, obferves that the number of 
convents in Lima was fo great, that they covered more ground than 
all the reft of the city. Solonz. lib. iii. c. 23. n. 57. Lib. iii. c. 16, 
'I'erquem. lib. xv. c. 3. The firfl: mon.iftery in New Spain was 
founded, A. D, 1525, four years only after the conqueft. Torq. 
lib. XV, c, 16, 

According to Gil Gonzalez Davila, the complete eftablifliment 
of the American church in all the Spanifh fcttlemcnts was, in the year 
1649, 1 patriarch, 6 archbifliops, 32 bifhops, 346 prebends, 2 ab¬ 
bots, 5 royal chaplains, 840 convents. Tcatro Ecclefiaitico dc las 
Ind. Occcident. vol. i. Pref. When the order of Jefuits was expelled 
from all the .Spanifh dominions, the colleges, profejfcd houfes, and re- 
fidcncies, which it poflefied in the province of New Spain, were 
thirty, in Quito fixteen, in the New Kingdom of Granada thirteen, 
in Peru feventeen, in Chili eighteen, in Paraguay eighteen, in ail a 
hundred and twelve. Collcccion General de I'rovidencias halla acqui 
tomadas fobre cfiranameiuo, &c. de la Compagnia, part i. p. 19. 
The number of jefuits, priefts and novices in all thefe amounted to 
2245. MS. penes me. 


In 
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In the year 1544, the cic/ of Mexico prefented a petition to the 
king, praying that no new nionaftery might be founded, and that the 
revenues of thofe already eftabjilhed mighi»be circumfcribcd, other- 
wile the religious houfes would 'foon acquire the property of the 
whole country. They requeft likewile that the biflhops might be laid 
under rellri^ions in conferring h6ly orders, as there were at that 
time in New Spain above fix thbufand clergymen without any living. 
Id. p. 16. They mufi: have bten enormous abufes indeed, when 
the i'uperfittion of American Spaniards was Ihocked, and induced to 
remonftrate againft them* 


NOTE LXXXVI. p. 381* . 

» » 

rjp HIS defeription of the manners of the Spantlh clergy, I (hould not 
have ventured to give, upon the teftimony of proteftant authors 
alone, as they may be fufpedied of prejudice or exaggeration. Gage, 
in particular, who had a better opportunity than any protefianc, to 
view the interior fiate of Sp.inilh America i deferibes the corruption 
of the church, which he had forfaken, with fo much of the acrimony 
of a new convert, that I Ihould have diftrufied his evidence, though 
it communicates Ibme very curious and ftriking fads. Bur Benzoni 
mentions the profligacy of eccleliafiics in America at a very early pe¬ 
riod after their fettlement thfte. Hlft. lib. ii. c. 19, 20. M. Frezier, 
an intelligent obferver, and zealous for his own religion, paints the 
difiblute manners of the Spanilh ecclefiafiics in Peru, particulaHy 
the regulars, in ftrdngcr colours than I have employed. Voy. p. 51. 
215, &c. M. Gcntil confirms this account. Voy. i. 34, Correal 
concurs with both, and adds many remarkable circumllances. Voy. 
i. 61. 155. 161. 1 have good reafon to believe, that the manners of the 
regular clergy, particularly in Peru, are Hill extremely indecent. 
Acofia himfclf acknowledges that great corruption of man¬ 
ners had been the confcqucnce of permitting monks to forfake 
4 the 
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the retirement and difciplinc of the cloifter, and to mingle again 
with the world, by undertaking the charge of the Indian pa- 
riHies. Deprocur. Ind. Salute, lib. iv. c. ij, &c, lie mentions par¬ 
ticularly thofe vices, of which I have taken notice, and confiders the 
temptations to them as fo formidable, that he leans to the opinion 
of thofe who hold that the regular clergy fliould not be employed 
as parilh priefts. Lib. v. c. 20. Even the advocates for the regulars 
admit, that many and great enormities abounded among the monks 
of different orders, when fet free from the reftraint of monadic dif- 
cipline j and from the tone of their defence, one may conclude that 
the charge brought againd them was not deditute of truth. In the 
French colonies, the date of the regular clergy is nearly the fame as 
in the Spanifh fettlements, and the fame confequenccs have followed. 
M, Bict, fuperior of the fecular prieds in Cayenne, inquires with 
no lefs piety than candour, into the caufes of this corruption, and 
imputes it chiefly to the exemption of regulars from the jurifeiidion 
and renfures of their diocefans } to the temptations to which they are 
expofed i and to their engaging in commerce. Voy. p. 320. It is re¬ 
markable that all the authors, who cenfure the licentioufnefs of the 
Spanifh regulars with greated feverity, concur in vindicating the 
condud of the Jefuits. Formed under a difeipline more perfedt than 
that of the other monadic orders, or animated by that concern for 
the honour of the fociety, which takes fuch full pofleffion of every 
member, the Jefuits, both in Mexico and Peru, it is allowed, have 
maintained a mod irreproachable decency of manners. Frezier, 223. 
Gentil, i. 34, The fame praife is likewife due to the bidiops and mod 
of the dignified clergy. Frez. ibid. 
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NOTE LXXXVII. p. 382. 

•i 

^OLORZANO, after mentioning the corrupt morals of fome 
of the regular clergy, with that cautious referve, which became 
n Spanilh layman, in touching on a fubjedb lb delicate; gives his opi* 
nion very explicitly, and with much firmnefs againft committing pa¬ 
rochial charges to monks. He produces the teftimony. of fcvcral 
refpc< 5 lable authors of his country, both divines and lawyers in con¬ 
firmation of his opinion. De Jure Ind. ii. lib, iii. c. 16. A ftriking 
proof of the alarm excited by the attempt of the Prince d’Efquilachc 
to exclude the regulars from parochial cures, is contained in the Col¬ 
bert colIe« 5 lion of papers. Several memorials were prefented to the 
king by the procurators for the monaftic orders, and replies were 
made to thele in name of the iecular clergy. An eager, and even 
rancorous, fpirit is manifed on both fides, in the condudb of this dif* 
putc. 

NOTE LXXXVIII. p. 386. 

N O T only the native Indians, but the Mejiizos^ or children of 
a Spaniard and Indian, were originally excluded from the prieft- 
hood, and refufed admiffion into any religious order. But by a law 
ilfued Sept. 28th, 1588, Philip II. required the prelates of America 
to ordain fuch mellizos born in lawful wedlock, as they Ihould find 
to be properly qualified, and to permit them to take the vows in any 
monaftery wlicre they had gone through a regular noviciate. Recopil. 
lib. i. tit. vii. 1 . 7. Some regard feems to have been paid to this 
l.iw in New Spain; but none in Peru. Upon a reprelcntation of this 
to Charles ll. in the year 1697, be ilTued a new edidt enforcing the 
obfervcition of ir, and profefling his defire to have all his fubje<fi:s 
Ii'.dianF, and mellizos as well as Spaniards admit.ed to the enjoyment 
of the fame privileges. Such, however* vvas the avcrfion of the Spa¬ 
niards 
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niards in America to the Indians, and their race, that this llcins to 
have produced little effe( 5 ti for, in the year 1725, Philip V. was 
obliged to renew the injumflion in a more peremptory tone. But fo 
unfurirKJuntable arc the hatred and contempt of the Indians among the 
Peruvian Spaniards, that the prefent king has been conftrained to en¬ 
force theformer edicts anew by a law, publifhed September 11, 1774. 
RealCcdula, MS, fenes me, 

NOTE LXXXIX. p. 389. 

jQ Z T A R I Z, an accurate and cautious calculator, feems to ad- 
mit, that* the quantity of filvcr that docs not pay duty may be 
feated thus high. According to Herrera, there was not above a third 
of what was extrafled from Potofi that paid the king’s fifth. Dec. viii. 
lib. ii. c. 15. Solorzano allcrts Hkevvile, that the quantity of filver 
which is fraudulently circulated, is far greater than that which is re¬ 
gularly llampcd, after paying the fifth. De Ind. jure, vol, ii.' lib, v. 
p. S46. 


NOTE XC. p. 392. 

W H EN the mines of Potofi were difeovered in the year 1545, the 
veins were fo near the furface, that the ore was cafily extradcd.and 
fo rich, tliat it was refined with little trouble, and at fmall cxpence, merely 
by the adion of fire. This fimple mode of refining by fufion alone con¬ 
tinued until the year 1574, when the ufe of merctfry in refining filver, 
as well as gold, was difeovered. Thofe mines having been wrought 
without interruption for two centuries, the veins are now funk fo deep, 
that the exper.ce of extrading the ore is greatly increafed. Bcfidcs 
this, the richnefs of the ore, contrary to what happens in moft other 
mines, has become iefs as the vein cor»tinucd to dip, and has diminilh- 
cd to fuch a degree, that one is amazed that the Spaniards fiiould per- 
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fift in wcM'king it. Other rich mines have been Aiccefllvely difeovered^ 
but in general the value of the ores has decreaied fo much, while the 
expence of extracting them has augmented^i that the court of Spain, 
in the year 1736, reduced the duty payable to the king from z fifth to 
a tenth. All the quickfilver ufed in Peru, is extracted from the famous 
mine of Guanacabelica, dilcovered in the year 1563. The crown has re* 
ferved the property of this mine to itfeif} and the perfons who purchafed 
the quickfilver, paid not only the price of it, but likewife n fifths as a 
duty to the king. But, in the year 176^1, this duty on quickfilver was 
aboliflied, on account of the increafe of expence in working mines. 
Ulloa, Entretenimientos, xii.—xv. Voyage, i. p. 505. 523, Any 
of my readers who are defirous of being acquainted wi^h the mode in 
which the Spaniards conduCt the working of their mines, and the re> 
finement of the ore, will find an accurate defeription of it by Acofia. 
Lib. iv. c. I—-13. 


NOTE XCT. p. 398. 

JN confcqucncc of this abolition of the fifths and fomc fubfequent 
abatements of price, which became neceffary on account of the in- 
creafing expence of working mines, quickfilver, which was formerly 
fold at eighty pefos the quintal, b now delivered by the king at the 
rate of fixty pefos. Campomanes Educ, Popul. li. 132. Note. The 
duty on gold is reduced to a twentieth^ or five per cent, 

NOTE XCII. p. 395. 

M ANY remarkable proofs occur of the advanced flate of indufiry 
in Spain, at the beginning of the fixteenth century. The number 
of cities in Spain was confiderable, and they were peopled far beyond 
the proportion that was common in o'ther parts of Europe. The cauies 
of this 1 have explained, Hifi. of Cha. V. i. 158. Wherever cities are 
populous, that fpecies of induftry which is peculiar to them increafes, 
artificers and manufacturers abound. The effeCt of the American 
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trade in giving adivity to thefc is manifeft, from a (ingular fa^fl. Tn 
the 1545, while Spain continued to depend on its own induftry, for the 
fupply of its colonies, fo ihuch work was befpoke from the manufac¬ 
turers, that it was*fuppofed they could hardly finifli it in lefs than fix 
years. Campom. i. 406. Such a demand muft have put much in¬ 
duftry in motion, and have excited extraordinary efforts. Accord¬ 
ingly, we arc informed, that in the beginning of Philip IPs reign, 
the city of Seville alone, where the trade with America centered, gave 
employment to no fewer than 16,000 looms in filk or woollen work, 
and that above 130,000 perfons had occupation in carrying on thefe 
manufaftures. Campom. ii. 472, But fo rapid and pernicious was 
the operation hf the caufes which I (hall enumerate, that before 
Philip III. ended his reign, the looms in Seville were reduced to 400* 
Uztariz, c. 7. 


NOTE XCIII. p. 402. 

N° bale of goods is ever opened, no cheft of treafure is examined. 

Both are received on the credit of the perfons to whom they be¬ 
long i and only one inftance of fraud is recorded, during the long period 
in which trade was carried on with this liberal confidence. All the coin¬ 
ed filver which was brought from Peru toPorto-bello in the year 1654, 
was found to be adulterated, and to be mingled with a fifth part of bafe 
metal. The Spanifti merchants with their ufual integrity, fuftained 
the whole lofs, and indemnified the foreigners, by whom they were 
employed. The fraud was detefted, and the treasurer of the revenue 
in Peru, the author of it, was publicly burnt. B. Ulloa Rctablif. de 
Manuf. &c. b. ii. p. <102. 


NOTE XCIV. p. 406. 

ANY ftriking proofs occur of the fcarcity of money in Spain.' Of 
ail the immenfe fums which have been imported from America, 
the amount of which 1 lhall afterwards have occafion to mention, Mon<i> 
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cada aflcrts, that there did not remain in Spain, in 1619, above two 
hundred milliotjs pef os^ one half in coined money, the other in plate 
and jewels. Keftaur. de hfpagna, Difc.*.iii. c. i. Uztariz, v^ho 
publifticd his valuable work in 1724, contends, that, in money, plate* 
ami jewels, there did not remain a hundred million. Theor, &c. c. 3. 
Campomanes on the authority of a remonftrance from the univeiTity of 
Toledo to Philip HI. relates, as a certain proof how fcarce calh had be¬ 
come, that perfons who lent money, received a third part of the fum 
which they advanced, as intereft and premium. Educ. popul. i. 4 17. 

NOTE XCV. p. 409. 

account of the mode in which the fadlors of the South Sea 
Company conduced the trade in the fair of Porto-bello, which 
was opened to them by the Afliento, I have taken from Don Dion. 
Alcedo y Herrera, prefident of the court of Audience in Quito, and 
governor of that provijice. Great credit is due to his teHimony, as 
he was an cyc-witnefs of tlie tranfadions which he relates, and often 
employed in dctcding and authenticating the frauds which he deferibes. 
It is probable, however, that his reprefentation being compofed at the 
commencement of the war which broke out between Great Britain and 
Spain, in the year 1739, may, in fome inllances, be exaggerated. His 
detail of fads is curious j and even Englilh authors confirm it in fonie 
degree, by admitting both that various frauds were pradifed in the cranf- 
adions of the annual fnip, and that the contraband trade from Jamaica, 
and other 3 ritifli colonies, was become enormotifly great. But for the 
credit of the liiiglifh nation it may be obferved, that tbofe fraudulent 
operations arc not to be confidered as deeds of the company, but as 
the dilliunourablc arts of their fadors and agents. The Company it- 
Iv'lf ll.il.iincd a confiderable lofs by the Afliento trade. Many of its 
fi rv.it.t i aetj^uired imnienfc fortunes. Anderfon. Chronol. dedud. 
ii» 3^^* 
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NOTE XCVI. p. 414. 

g E V ER A L fai?ls with refpeft to the inftitution, the progrcfs, and the 
cfFcdSjof this company, arc curious, and but little known toEnglifli 
readers. Though the province of Venezuela, or Caraccas, extends four 
hundred miles along the coaft, and is one of the moft fertile in America ,; 
it was fo much neglefled by the Spaniards, that during the twenty years 
prior to the cllablilhmcnt of the company, only five (hips failed from 
Spain to that province ; and during fixtecn years, from 1706 to 1722, 
not a Angle fliip arrived from the Caraccas in Spain, Noticias dc Real 
Compania de Car^ccas, p. 28. During this period Spain muft have 
been lupplied almofl: entirely with the large quantity of cacao, which 
it confumes, by foreigners. Before the ereflion of the company, 
neither tobacco nor hides were imported from Caraccas into Spain. 
Id. p. 117. But fincc the commercial operations of the company be¬ 
gan in the year 1731, the importation of cacao into Spain, has increaf* 
ed amazingly. During thirty years fubfequent to 1701, the number of 
I'anegai cf cacao (each a hundred and ten pounds) imported from Ca- 
raccas, w.as 643,215. During eighteen years fubrequent to 1731, the 
number of Fanegaj imported was 869,247 ; and if we fuppofc the im¬ 
portation to be continued in the fame proportion during the remainder 
of thirty years, it will amount to 1,448,746 which is .an 

iiicrcafc of 805,5^1 Fanegas. Id. p. 148. During r ight years fuble- 
cuent to 1756, there has been imported into Spain by the Company, 
88,482 arrohas (each twenry-five pound) of tobacco; .and hides to the 
juimbcr of 177,.’54. Id. 161. Since the publication of the Noticias de 
Compania, in 17O5, its trade feems to be on rlie increafe. During five 
years fubfequent to 1769, it has imported 179.156 Fansgas of cacao 
into Spain, 36,708 arrobas of tobacco, 75,496 hides, and 221,4^2 
pelbs in rpecic. Campomanes, ii. i6z. The lull article is a proof of 
the growing v/calth of the colony. It receives c.iHi from Mexico in 
return fur the cacao, with which it fupplics that province, and this it 
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remits to Spain, or lays out in purchafing European goods- But, bc- 
fidcs this, the moft explicit evidence is produced, that the quantity of 
cacao raifed in the province is double to what it yielded in 1731 *, the 
number of its live-ftock is more than trdbl^, and its inhabitants much 
augmented. The revenue of the bilhop, which arifes wholly from 
tythes, has increafed from eight to twenty thoufand pefos. Notic. 
p. 69. In confcquencc of the augmentation of the quantity of cacao 
imported into Spain, its price has decrealed from eighty pefos for the 
fanega to forty. Id. 61 . 


NOTE XCVir. p. 419. 

• 

f 11 S firfl: experiment made by Spain of opening a free trade with 
any of her colonics, has produced effcdlrs fo remarkable, as to 
merit-fome farther illuftration. The towns to which this liberty has 
been granted, are Cadiz and Seville, for the province of Andalufia-, Ali- 
cant and Carthagena, for Valencia and Murcia; Barcelona, for Cata¬ 
lonia and Arragon ; Santander, for Callilc j Corugna, for Galicia ; and 
Gijon, for Afturias. Append, ii. ala Educ. popul. p. 41. Ihefeare 
eiilier the ports of chief trade in their refpedlivc diftrids, or thole mod 
conveniently fituated for the exportation of their refpedivc produc¬ 
tions. The following fads give a view of the increafe of trade in the 
I'citlements, to which the new regulations extend. Prior to tlie allow¬ 
ance of free trade, the duties collcded in the cuftom-houle at the Ha- 
vanna, were computed to be 104,208 pefos annually. During the five 
years preceding 1774, they rofe at a medium to 308,000 pefos a year! 
In Yucatan, the duties have rifen from 8,000 to 15,000. In Hifpaniola 
from 2,500 to 5,600. In Porto kico from 1,200 to 7,000. The 
total value of goods imported i rom Cuba into Spain, was reckoned, in 
*774, to be 1,500,000 pefos. Educ. Popul. i. 450, &c. 
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NOTE XCVIII. p. 424. 

^IjpHE two Treatifes of Don’Pcdio Rodriguez Campomancs, Fifcal 
del real confejo y Supremo (an office in rank and power near* 
ly fimilar to that of Attorney General in England), and Direc¬ 
tor of the Royal Academy of Hiftory, the one intitlcd, Difcurfo 
Ibbre el Fomento de la Induftria Popular the other Difcurfo fobre la 
Educacion Popular dc los Artefanos y fu Fomento-, the former pub- 
lifhed in 1774> and the latter in 1775, afford a (Iriking proof of this. 
Almod: every point of importance with refpedt to interior police, taxa¬ 
tion, agriculture, manufactures, and trade, domeflic as well as fo¬ 
reign, is examined in the courfc of thefc works 5 and there are not. 
many authors, even in the nations moil eminent for commercial know¬ 
ledge, who have carried on their inquiries with more thorough know¬ 
ledge of thofc various fubjefls, and a more perfcCl freedom from vul¬ 
gar and national prejudices, or who have united more happily the 
calm refearches of philofophy, with the ardent zeal of a public fpirited 
citizen. Thefe books are in high eftimation among the Spaniards, 
and it is a decifive evidence of the progrefs of their own ideas, that they 
are capable of relifhing an author whofe fentiments are fo liberal. 


NOTE XCIX. 


428. 


galeon employed in that trade, inftead of the fix hundred, 
tons, to which it is limited by law. Recop. lib. xlv. 1 . 15. is com¬ 
monly from twelve hundred to two thoufand tons burden. The Ihip 
from Acapulco, taken by Lord Anfon, inftead of the 500,000 ptibs 
permitted by law, had on board i,j 13,843 pefos, befides uncoined 
filver equal in value to 43 , 5 11 pefos more, Anfon*s Voyage, 384. 
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NOTE C. p. 430. • 

* 

11 E pr! :c paid for the bull raries according to the rank of dif¬ 
ferent perli'ns. 'I'hfjf: in the lovvcll order, who are fervants or 
fiavcG, piy two rcah of plate, or one (lulling i other Spaniards pay 
ciglit reals, and tliofe in public odicc, or who hold encomiendas, fix- 
tecn reals. Soloi /,. dejure Ind. vol. ii. lib. iii. c. 25. According to 
Chilton, an Englilh tnercliaiu who rclided long in the Spanifh fettle, 
ments, the bull of Cruzado bnre an higher price in the year 1570, be¬ 
ing tlien fold for four reals at the loweft. Hakluyt, iii. 461. The 
price feenis to have varied at different periods. Th^t exafted for the 
bulls ilfued in the laft PredicacioHy will appear from the enfuing table, 
which will give fomc idea of the proportional numbers of the different 
claffl'S of citizens in New Spain and Peru. 


There were ilTucd for New Spain, 

Bulls at 10 pefos each 
at 2 pefos each 
at 1 pefo each 
at 2 reals each 


For Peru, 

at 16 pefos 4 I reals each 
at 3 pefos, 3 reals each 
at I pefo, 5 i reals 
at 4 reals 
at 3 reals 


4 

22,601 

164,220 

2,462,500 

2,640,325 


14,202 

78,822 

4*0,325 

668,601 
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NOTE Cl. p.431. 

^ S Villa Scgnor, to whom we arc indebted for thi« information, 
was accomptant-general in one of the moft confidcrable depart¬ 
ments of the royal revenue, and by that means had accefs to proper 
information, his teftimony with refped to this point merits great cre¬ 
dit. No fuch accurate detail of the Spanifh revenues in any part of 
America, has hitherto been publilhed in the Englifli language, and 
the particulars of it may appear curious and interelling to fome of fny 
readers. 


From the bull of Cruzada, publilhed every two years, 
annual revenue in pefos 
From the duty on filvcr 
From ditto on gold 

From tax on cards ... 

From tax on Pulque, a drink ufed by the Indians 
From tax on ftamped paper 
From ditto on ice 

From ditto on leather - - - 

P'rom ditto on gunpowder ... 

From tax on fait - - - . 

From ditto on copper of Mcchocan 

From ditto on .alum - - . 

From ditto on juego de los Gallos 

From the half of ecclcliallical .annats 

From royal ninth of bilhoprics, 6fc. 

From the tribute of Indians - . - 

From Alcavala, or duty on falc of goods 
From the Almajorifafgo, cu.^om-houfe 
F'rom the mint . - - 


there arifes an 
150,000 
700,000 
60,000 
70,000 
161,000 
41,000 
* 5 > 5 2 ^ 

2.500 

7‘*550 
32,000 
1,000 

6.500 
21,100 
49,000 
68 ,Kco 

650,000 
721.875 
373..?3 i 

357.5CO. 


3-,J52,68o 
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This Turn amounts to 81911611. Sterling, and if we add to it the 
profit accruing from the fale of 5000 quintals of quickfilver, im¬ 
ported from the mines of Almaden, in Spain, on rhe king’s ac- 
tount, and what accrues from the Averin^ and fome other taxes 
which Villa Segnor does not eftimate, may well be reckoned above a 
million pounds ftcrling money. Theat. Mex. vol. i. p. 38, &c. Ac¬ 
cording to Villa Segnor, the total produce of the Mexican mines, 
amounts at a medium to eight millions of pefos in filver annually, 
and to 5912 marks of gold. Ib. p. 44. Several branches of the re¬ 
venue have been explained in the courfe of the hifiory *, fome, which 
there was no occafion of mentioning, require a particular illufiration. 
The right to the tythes in the New World, is vefted ^‘n the crown of 
Spain, by a bull of Alexander VI. Charles V. appointed them to be 
applied in the following manner. One-fourth is allotted to the bifhop 
of the diocefe, another fourth to the dean and chapter, and other 
officers of the cathedral. The remaining half is divided into nine equal 
parts. Two of thefe, under the denomination of los dot Novenos reaks^ 
are paid to the crown, and confiitute a branch of the royal revenue. 
The other feven parts are applied to the maintainance of the parochial 
clergy, the building and fupport of churches, and other pious ufes. 
Kecopil. lib. i. tit. xvi. Ley, 23, 6cc. Avendano Thefaur. Indie, 
vol. i. p. 184. 

The Alcavahy is a duty levied by an excHc on the fale of goods. In 
Spain, it amounts to ten per cent. In America to four per cent. 
Solurzano Polit. Indiana, lib. vi. c. 8. Avendano, vol. i. 186. 

The AlmajorifafgOy or cuftom paid in America on goods imported 
and exported, may amount on an average to fifteen per cent. Recopil. 
Jib. viii. tit. xiv. Ley. i. Avendano, vol. i. 188. 

The Averia^ or tax paid on account of convoys to guard the 0 iips 
failing to and from America, was firfi impofed when Sir Francis Drake 
filled the New World with terror by his expedition into the South Sea. 

It 
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1 ( amounts to 2 per cent, on the value of goods. Avindano, vol. i. 
p. iS9< Recopii. lib. ix. tit. ix. Ley. 43, 44. 

I HAVE not been able to procure any accurate detail of the fevcral 
branches of revenue in Peru, later than the year 1614. From a curi¬ 
ous manufeript, containing a (late of that vice-royalty in all its depart¬ 
ments, prefented to the Marquis of Montes-Claros, by Fran, Lopez 
Caravantes, accomptant general in the tribunal of Lima, it appears, 
that the public revenue, as nearly as I can compute the value of the 
money in which Caravantes dates his accounts, that the revenue col- 
lefled, amounted in ducats, at 4$. iid., to • 2,372,768 

Expences 0/ government - - 2,242,992 

Net free revenue 1,129,776 


The total in derling money - • 5^i»303 

Expences of government - • 305,568 

Net free revenue ^ 77 % 7 i 5 

But feveral articles appear to be omitted in this computation, fuch 
as the duty on damped paper, leather, ccclefiadicai annats, &c. fo 
that the revenue of Peru may be well fuppolcd equal to that of 
Mexico. 


In computing the expence of government in ,Ncw Spain, I may 
take that of Peru as a dandard. There the annual cdablifhment for 
defraying the charge of adminidration, exceeds one half of the re¬ 
venue collected, and there is no reafon for fuppodng it to be lefs in 
New Spain. 

I HAVE obtained a calculation of the total amount of the public 
revenue of Spain from America and the Philippines, which, as the 
9 reader 
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reader will perceive from the two laft articles, is more recent than any 
of the former. 


Alcavalas (F.xcifc) and Aduanas pcfos fuertes 
^Cu(lon;5>), &c. - _ . 

Duties on gold and filver 

Bull of Cruzada - - _ . 

Tribute of the Indians 
By fale of quickfdvcr 

Paper exported on the king’s account, and fold in the 
royal wareheufes _ » _ 

Stamped paper, tobacco, and other fmall duties 
Duty on coinage of, at the rate of one real dela^lata 
for each mark _ - _ 

From the trade of Acapulco, and the coafting trade 
iVoni province to province 
Affiento of negroes - - - 

From the trade of Math'c^ or herb of Paraguay, for¬ 
merly monopolized by the Jefuits 
from other revenues formerly belonging to that order 


2,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
300,000 


300,000 

1,000,000 

300,000 

500,000 

200,000 

500,000 

400,000 


Total 12,000,000 


Total in fteiling money 2,700,000 

Deduce Iialf, as the cxpcncc of adminiflration, and 

there remains net free revcnvie - - 1,350,000 


NOTE CII. p. 431. 

N author, long converfant in commercial fpcculation, has cortv* 
putfii that from the mines of New Spain alone, the king receives 
annually, aslusHfti, the fum of two millions of our money. Harris 
Colled, of Voy. ii. p. 164. According to this calculation, the total 
produce of the mines mu ft be ten millions ftcrling j % fum fo exor¬ 
bitant. 
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bitant, and fo little correfponding with all accounts of the annual im¬ 
portation from America, that the imformation on which it is founded 
mull evidently be erroneous. According to Campomanes, the total 
produft of the American mines may be computed at thirty luillion-i 
of pefos, which, at four /hillings and fjx pence a pefo, amounts to 
7,425,0001. ftcrling, the king’s fifth of which (if that were regularly 
paid) would be 1,485,000!. But from this fum the expence of .idmi- 
nillration is to be deducted, which is very confiderabie as appears from 
the preceding note. Educ. Popular, vol. ii. p. 131. note. 

NOTE cm. p. 43r. 

CCORDJNG to Bern, de Ulloa, all foreign goods exported 
from Spain to America pay duties of various kinds, amounting 
in all to more than 25 per cent. As moll of the goods with whicii 
Spain fupplies her colonies are foreign ; fuch a tax upon a trade fo ex- 
tenfive mull yield a confiderabie revenue. Retablif. de Manuf. & ilu 
Commerce d’Efp. p. 150. lie computes the value of goods exported 
annually from Spain to America, to be about two millions and a half 
ftcrling, p. 97. 


NOTE CIV. p. 433. 

H E Marquis de Serralvo, according to Gage, by a monopoly ol 
fait, and by embarking deeply in the Manila trade as well as in 
that to Spain, gained annually a million of ducats. In one year he re¬ 
mitted a million of ducats to Spain, in order to purchafe from the 
Condc Olivares, and his creatures, a prolongation of his government, 
p. 61. IJe was fuccefsful in his fuit, and continued in ofilce from 
1624 to 1635, double the ufual time. 
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SHORT ACCOUNT 


O F 

What is contained in the Letter fent, to the 
Emperor, mentioned Preface, p. xi. 


T his letter is dated July dth, 1519. Cortes in his 
fccond fiifpatch takes notice that it was fent olF on the 
16th of July. 

The great obje£k of the perfons who wrote this letter, is to 
jiiAify tli.cir own condudt in cHablifliing a colony independent 
on the jurifdidion of Velafquez. With this view they en¬ 
deavour to detrad: from his merit, in fitting out the two 
former armaments under Cordova and Grijalva, reprefenting 
tlicfc as equipped by the adventurers who engaged in the ex¬ 
pedition, not by the governor. They labour likewife to depre¬ 
ciate the fcrviccs of Cordova and Grijalva, in order to exalt the 
UK'iit of their own exploits. 

Tjir.v contend, that the foie obje< 3 : ofVblafqnez was to 
trade or barter with the natives, not to attempt the conquefl 
of New Spain, or the eflablifhmcnt of a colony there. This is 
frc(]iicnlly mentioned by B. Diaz del Cafiillo, c. ig. 4r, 42, 
iizc. But if Velafquez had not conquefl and fcttlement in 
view, there feems to have been no reafon for equipping fuch a 
confiderable armament. 

VoL. 11 . 3 X 
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SHORT ACCOUNT, &c. 


Thk Y aflcrt, that Cortes defrayed the greateft part of the ex- 
pcncc of fitting out the armament. But this does not agree 
with the account of his flender fortilne given by Gomara, 
Cron, c* 7. and B. Diaz, c. 20, or what I have mentioned 
Note iii. vol. ii. 

They take notice, that though confiderable numbers were 
wounded in their different encounters with the people of Ta- 
bafeo, not one of them died, and a'il recovered in a ftiort time. 
This feems to confirm what I have obferved vol. ii. p. 39, con¬ 
cerning the imperfcdlion of the offenfive weapons of the 
Americans. 

They give fomc account of the manners and infiitutions of 
the Mexicans. It is very fhort, and as they had refided but a 
fhort time in the country, and had but little intcrcourfe with 
the natives, it is both defective and inaccurate. They deferibe 
minutely, and with great horror, the human facrifices offered 
by the Mexicans to their deities, and affirm that fome of their 
number were cye-witneffes of thofe barbarous rites. 

They fubjoin to their letter a catalogue and defeription of 
the prefents fent to the emperor. That publifhed by Gomara, 
Cron. c. 29. feems to have been copied from it, and Pet. 
Martyr deferibes many of the articles in his treatife De Infulia 
nuper inventis, p. 354, &c. 
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A 

A C A R E T E dc Bifcay, Relation des Voyages dans la Riviere de la Plata, 
& dcla par Terre au Perou. Exftat. Recueil dc Thevenot, Part. IV. 

.. ——— A Voyage up the River dc la Plata, and thence by Laqd to 

Peru, 8vo. London, 1698. 

Acofta (Jofeph dc) Hiftoirc Naturellc & Moral dcs Indcs tant Oricntales qu' 
Occidcntales, 8vo. Paris, 1600. 

. . .. . . . Novi Orbis Hiftoria Naturalis & Moralis. Exil. in Colleift. 

Thcod. de Bry, Pars IX. 

- —--De Natura Novi Orbis, Libri duo, & de procuranda Indorum 

Salute, Libri fex, Salmant. 8vo. 1589. , 

■■ - - (Chriftov.) Tratado delas Drogas y Mcdecinas dc las Indias 

Occidcntales, con fus Plantas Dibuxadas al vivo, 4to. Burgos, 1578. 

Acugna (P. Chrifloph.) Relation de la Riviere des Amazoncs, i2mo. Tom* 
ii. Paris, 1682. 

-A Relation of the great River of the Amazons in South Amciica, 

8vo. Lond. 1698. 

Alarchon (Fern.) Navigationc a Scoprere il Regno di di fette C'itfa. Ramufio, 
III. 363. 

Albuquerque Coello (Duarte de) Memorial dc Artes de la Guerra del Brani, 
4C0. Mad. 1634. 
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Alcafarado (Franc.) An Hiftorical Relation of the Difcoverjr of the Ifle of 
Madera, 4to. Lond. *675. 

Al9ed j y Herrera (D. Dionyfio dc) Avifo Hiftorico-Politico-Gcografico, con 
las Noti«.i.t.s mas particulares, del Peru, TicrraTirme, Chili, y nuevo Reyno 
dc Ciraiiada, 410 Mad. 1740. 

--- Compendio Hiftorico de la Provincia y Puerto dc Guayaquil, 4to. 

Mad. 1741. 

Aldama y Guevara (D. Jos. Auguftin dc) Arte de la Lengua Mexican.), 
lamo. Mexico, 1754. 

Alvarado (Pedro de) Dos Relaciones a Hern. Cortes Refericndole fus Ex- 
pcdicioncs y Conquiftasen varias Provinciasde N. Efpagna. Extt. Barcia Hif- 
toriad. Priinit. tom. i. 

-Lcttcrc due, &c. Exft. Ramuf. III. 296. 

Aranzclcs Rcalcs de los Miniftra? dc la Real Audicncia dd'N. Efpagna, fol. 
Mexico, 1727. 

Argenfola (Bartolomc Leonardo dc) ConquiRa de las lilas Malucas, foL 
Mud. 1609. 

-Analcs dc Anigon, fol. Saragofs, 1630. 

Arriago (P Pablo Jos. de) Extirpacion dc la Idolatria del Peru, 4to. Lima, 
16/ . 

Avendagno (Didac.) Thefaurus Indicus ceu gencralis Inftru£lor pro Regiminc 
Confcicnti;e, in is ifquaead Indias fpcflant, fol. 2 vols. Antwerp, 1660. 

B 

Barcia (D. And. Gonzal.) Hiiloriadorcs Primitives dc las Indias OcciJentalc-!, 
fol. 3 vols. Mad. 1749. 

B.irco-Ccntincra (D. Martin di) Argentina y Conquifta del Rio dc la Plata 
Pocma. Exft, Barcia Hiftori.ad. Primit. III. 

Burros (Joao dc) Decudus de Alia, fol. 4 vols. Lilboa, 1628. 

Bellcftcros (D. Thomas dc) Ordenanzas del Peru, fol. 2 vol.«. Lima, 1685. 

Benzo (Hicron.J Novi Orbis Hiftoriac:—De Bry Amcric.i, P.irt IV, V, VI. 

Bctancurt y Figueroa (Don Luis) Dcrecho de las Iglefias Metro Politanus dc 
t.i.s Indias, 4to. Mad. 1637. 

Bl.rnco (F. Matias Ruiz) Converfion de Piritu de Indios Cumanagotos y otros, 
i2mo. Mad. 1690. 

Boturini Bcnaduci (Lorenzo^ Idea de ttna nueva Hiftoria general dc la Ame¬ 
rica Septentrional, futidada fobre material copiofa de Figuras, Symbolas Ca- 
r.i^crcs, Cantares y Manuferitos dc Autorcs Indios, 4to. Mad, 1746; 
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Botello dc Moraes y VafconceIIos'(D. Francifco de) El Nuevo Mundo Pocma 
Hcroyco, 4to. Barcelona, 1701. 

Bolero Bencs (Juan) Defeription de Todas las Provincias, Reynos, y Ciu- 
daJes (Id Mundo, 410. Girona, 1.48. 

Brietius (Phil.) Paralela Geographise Vctcris &Nova:, 410. Paris, 1648; 

C 

C*abeza dc Baca (Alvar Nugnez) Relacion de los Naufragios. Exft. Barela 
Hift. Prim. Tom. i. 

-Examen Apolo*gctico dc la Hiftorica Narration dclos Nau¬ 
fragios. Exit. ibid. 

--- Commentarios de lo fuccedido duarante fu gubierno del Riode 

la Plata. Exft. tbid. 

Cabo dc Vacca Relatione de. £x(l. Ramudo, HI. 310. 

Cabota (Sebaft.) Navigazione dc. Exfl. Ramuf. II. zix. 

Calancha (?'. Anton, de la) Cronica moralizada del Order de San Augullin en 
el Peru, fol. Barcelona, 1638. > 

California - Diario Hiftorico de los Viages dc Mar y Ticrra hechos en 1768, 
al Norte dc California di orden del Mar({ues dc Croix Vi-rey de Nueva Ei- 
pagna, &c. MS. 

Callc (Juan Diaz dc la) Memorial Informatorio de Jo que a fu Magcftad 
Provien de la Nueva Efpagna y Peru, 410. 1645. 

Caracas —Real Cedula de Fundacion de la real Compagnia Guipufeoana dc 
Caracas, izmo. Mad. 1765. 

Caravantes (Fr. Lopez dc) Relacion de las Proviiicias que tienc el Govierno 
del Peru, los Officios que en cl Ic Provien, y la Hacienda que alii ticne fu Ma¬ 
gcftad, lo que fe Gafta de ella y ic queda Libre, &c. &c. Dedicado al Marques 
dc Santos Claros, Agno. dc l6il. MS. 

Cardenas y Cano (Gabr.) Enfayo Cronologico para la’Hiftoria general dc la 
Florida, fol Mad. 1733. 

Carode Torres (Franc.) Hiftoriade las Ordenes Militares dc Santiago, Cala- 
trava y Alcantara, fol. Mad. 1629. 

Carranzana (D Gonzales) A Geographical Defeription of the Coafts, &c. 
of the Spaniftt Weft-Indies, 8vo. Lond. 1740. 

Cafas (Bart, dc las) Breviffima Relacion de la Deftruyeion de las Indias, 
4to. 1552. 

Narratio Tconibus Illuftrata per Theod. deBry. 4to. Oppent. 1614. 

——-Bart, de las) An Account of the firfl Voyage* and Difeoveries of 

(be Spaniards in America, 8vo. Lond. 1693. 
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Caflkni (P. Jofeph) Hiftoria de la Provincia de Compagnia de Jcfus del 
Nuevo Reyno de Granada, fol. Mad. 1741. 

Caftanheda (Fern. Lop. de) Hiftoria do Defcobritnehto 5 c Conquifta de India 
pelos Portuguelcs, fol. a vol. Lilboa, ‘ 

Caftcllanos (Juan de) Prinicra Parte de las Elegias de Varones llluftres de 
Indias, 4to. Mad. 1589. 

Caftillo (Bernal Diaz del) Hiftoria Verdadcra de la Conquifta de Kueva £f> 
pagna, fol. Mad. 1632. 

Cavallero (D. Jof. Garcia) Brieve Cotejo y Valance de las pefasy Medidas 
di varias Naciones, reducidas alas que Correnen Caftilla, 410. Mad. 1731. 

Cie^a de Leon (Pedro de) Chronica del Pelu, fol. Sevill. 1553. 

Cifncros (Diego) Sitio, NaCuraieza y Propriedades de la Ciudad de Mexico, 
4to. Mexico. 1618. 

Coguliado (P. Fr. Diego Lopez) Hiftoria de Yucatan, fol. Mad. 1688. 

Collecao dos Brives Pontiftcos c Lcyes Regias que forao Expedidos y Publi- 
cadas defde o Anno. I74(> fobre a la Liberdada des Peflbas bene e Commcrcio 
dos Indos de Brelil. 

Colcccion General de las Providcnciashafta aqui tomadas per el Gobierno fobre 
cl Eftragnimento, y Occupacion dc Temporalidades de los Regulates de la 
Compagnia, de Efpagna, Indias, See. Partes IV. 410. Mad. 1767. 

Colon (D. Fernando) La Hiftoria del Almirante, D. Chriftoval Colon. 
Kxft. Barcia Hift. Prim. I. j. 

Columbus (Chrift.) Navigatio qua multas Regiones hadlenus incognitas in- 
venit. Exft. Nov. Orb. Grymei, p. go. 

■ .. . .. (Ferd.) Life and Anions of his Father Admiral Chriftoph. Co¬ 

lumbus. Exft. Churchill’s Voyages, II. 479. 

Concilios Provincialcs Primero y Segundo eelebrados en la muy Noble y muy 
leal Ciudad dc Mexico en los Agnos de 1555 Sc 1565. fol. Mexico, 1769. 

Concilium Mcxicanum Provincialc tertium cclebratum Mcxici, Anno 1585, 
fol. Mcxici. 1770. 

Corita (Dr. Alonzo) Breve y fumaria Rclacion de los Segnorcs, manera y 
DifFcrencia de cllos, que h.avia cn la Nueva Efpagna, y otras Provincias fus 
Comarcanas, y de fus Leyes, Ufos y Coftumbres, y de la Forma que tenian en 
'ri ibutas fus Vafallos en Tiempo dc fu Gcntilidad, Sec. MS. 410. pp. 307. 

Coronada (Fr. Vafq. dc) Sommario di due fuc Lettere del Viaggio fatto del 
Fra. Marco da Nizza al fettc Cittddc Ccvola. £.vft. Ramufto ill. 354. 

-Relation del Viag^vio allc fette Citta. Ramufto III. 359. 

Cories (Hern ) Q^iattro CariJis dirigidas al Emperador Carlos V. en que ha 
Rclacion dc fus Conquillas cn la Nueva Efpagna. Exft. Barcia Hift, Prim, 
tom. i. 

Cortefii (Fcrd.) Dcinfulis rniper inventis Nariationcs ad Carolum V. fol. 153'?. 

2 Cortefc 
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Cortefe (Fern.) Relationi, &c. Exft. Ratnufio III. 225. 

Cubero (D. Pedro) Peregrinacion del Mayor Parte del Mundo Zaragofl*. 
4to. 1688. 

D 

Davila Padilla (F. Aug.) Hiftoria de la Fundacion y Difcurfo de Proviucia 
de St. Jago de Mexico, fol. Brufs. 1625. 

. (Gil. Gonzalez) Teatro Eccleliaftico de la Primitiva Iglcfia de 

las Indias Occidentales, fol. 2 vols. 1649. 

Documentos tocantcs a la Perfecucion, que los Regulates de la Compagnia- 
fufcitaron contra Don B. de Carden^ Obifpo de Paraguay, 4to. Mad. 1768. 

E 

Echavari (D. ^I^ernardo Ibagnezdc) El. Reyno Jefuittco del Paraguay. Exil. 
tom. iv. Colleccioii de Documentos, 410. Mad. 1770 

Echavey Ail'u (D. Francifco de) La Eftrella de Lima convertida en Solfobre 
fus trcs Coronas, fol. Ambcres, 1688. 

Eguiara el Egueren (D. Jo. Jos.) Bibliotheca Mexicana, five Eruditorum 
riiftoria Virorum in America Boreali natorum, &c tom. Prim. fol. Mex. 1755. 
N B. No more than one volume of this work has been publiflied. 

Ercilla y Zuniga (D. Alonzo de) La Araucana Poema Eroico, fol. Mad. 

» 733 * 

Efcalona (D. Gafpar de) Gazophylacium Regium Peru-Vicum, fol. Mad. 

* 775 - 

F 

Faria y Soufa (Manuel de) Hiftoria del Reyno de Portugal, fol. Amber. lyjo. 

-Hiftory of Portugal from the firft Ages to the Revolution under 

John IV. 8vo. Loud. 1698. 

Fernandez (Diego) Hiftoria del Peru, fol. Scvill. 157 u* 

-(P. Juan Pair.) Relacion Hiftorial de las Mifllones de los Indies- 

que Claman Chiquitos, 4to. Mad. 1726. 

Feyj 00 (Benit. Geron) Efpagnoles Americanos—Difcurfo VI. del tom. iv. 
del Teatro Critico. Mad. 1769. 

■ — -Solucion del gran Problema Hifturico, fobre la Poblacion de 

la America- Difcurfo XV. del tom. v. del 7 'eatro Critico. 

. . . (D. Miguel) Relacion Deferiptiva de la. cuidad y Provincia de 

Truxillo del Peru, fol. Mad; 1763. 

Frcyrc (Ant.) Piratas de la America, 410. 

FraiTo (D. Petro) De Regio Patronatu Indiarum, fol. 2 vols. Matriti, 1775.. 

Galvafi 
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Galvati (Antonio) Tratado dos Defcobrimento; antigos y Modernos, fol. 
Lifbna, 1731. • 

' Galvano (Ant.) The Difcoverics of the World from the firft Original unto 
the "^’car 1555. Ofbornc’s Culle£^. II. 354. 

Garcia (Gregorio) Hilloria EcclcHaftica y Seglar dc la India Oriental y Oc- 
cidpnlal, y Prcdicacion dc la Santa Evangelia en clla, l2mo. Baeca, 162O. 

■ (Fr. Gregorio) Origen dc los Indios del Nuevo Mundo, fol. Mad. 
1729. 

Godoy (Diego dc) Rclacion al H. Cortes, que trata del Defeubrimiento dc 
divcrf.is Ciudadcs, y Provincias y Guerras que tuio con los Indios. Exft. 
Darci.-i Ilift. Prim. tom. i. 

-Lcttcra a Cortefe, &c. Exft. RamunoIII. 300, 

Goinara (Fr. Lopez de) La Hiftoria general de las Indtas, izmo. Anv. 1554. 

-Hiftoria general de las India?. Exft. Barcia Hift. Prim. tom. ii. 

-- Chronica dc la Nueva Efpagna 6 Conquifta dcMexico. Exft. 

Barcia Mift. Prim. tom. ii. 

Ciitniilla (P. Jos.) Iliftoirc N.iturcllc, Civile & Ocographlque de I’Orcnoqiic. 
'I'r.aduitc par M. Eidous, i2mo, tom. iii. Avigti. 1758 

Gufman (Niigno do) Rclacion feritta in Omitlan Provincia dc Mechiuican 
della maggior Sp.rgna ncll J530, Exft. Rainufio III. 331. 

H 

Heni'i (P. TliaJoiis) Kphcmcrides belli Ouaraiilci, ab Anno 1754. Exft. 
Collecion gcncr.Tl dc Docum. tom. iv. 

lIcrmndL*) (Finn.) Plantarum, Animalium & Mineralium Mexicanorum 
Iiilloiia, ful. Rom. 1651. 

Henvra (Anton, dc) IRftoria general de los Hcchos dc los Caftcllanos cn las 
lil.'.s y 'I'icii.r h'irma dj Mar (.Iccano, fol. 4 vols. AlaJ. 1601. 

■ . . Hiftoria Cicner.il, &c. 4 vols. Alad. 1730. 

-(loncral Hifioiy, A’c Ti;;nfl.itcd by Stephens, 8vd. 6 vol. Lond. I74 '?» 

-- Dd'eriptio India OcciJontulis, fol. Amft. 1622.. 


L 

Leon (Fr. Ruiz, dc) Ilernandia Poema Ifcroyco dc Conquifta dc Mexico, 
Ato. Mad. 175^. 

-- (Ant. de) F.pitomc dc la Bibliotheca Oriental y Occidental, N.iu* 

ticay Gcografica, to!. Mad. 1737. 

Litn.'i, 
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Lima, A true Account of the Earthquake which happened there 28th Oc¬ 
tober 1746* Tranflated from the Spaniih, 8vo. Lond. 1748. 

Lima Gozofa, Defeription de las feftibas Demonftraciones, con que eiU 
ciudad Celebro la real Proclamacion de el Nombre Augufto del Catolico Mo- 
narcho D> Carlos Ilf. Lima, 4to. 1760. 

Llano Zapata (D. Jos. Eufeb.) Preiiminar al Tomo I. de las Memorias Hif- 
torico-Phylicas, Critico-Apologeticas de la America Meridional, 8vo. Cadiz. 

* 759 - 

Lopez (Thom.) Atlas Geographico dc la America Septentrional y Meridional, ' 
i2mo. Par. 1758. 

Lorenzana (D. Fr. Ant.) Hiftorta de Nueva Efpagna, eferita por fu Efcla- 
recido Conquiftador Hernan Cortes, Aumentada con otros Documentos y 
Notas, fol. Mex. 1770. 

Lozano (P. Pedro) Defeription Chorographica, del Terretorios, Arboles, 
Animales, del Gran Chaco, y dc los ritos y Coftumbres, de las innumerabiles 
Naciones que la Habitan, 4to. Cordov. 1733* 

-- Hiftoria de la Compagnia dc jefus cn la Provinciadel Paraguay, 

fol. 2 vols. Mad. 1753. 


M 

Madriga (Pedro de) Defeription dc la Gouvernment du Perou. Exft. Voy¬ 
ages qui out fervi a I’etabliflement de la comp, des Indcs, tom. ix. 105. 

Mariana (P. Juan de) Difeurfo de las Enfermedades de la Compagnia de 
Jefus, 4to. Mad. 1768. 

Martinez de la Puente (D. Jos.) Compendio de las Hiftorias de los Dell 
cubrimientos, Conquiftas y Guerras de la India Oriental, y fus Idas, defde los 
Tiempos del Infante Don Enrique de Portugal fu inventor, 410. Mad. i68i. 

Martyr ab Angleria (Petr.) De Rebus Oceanicis Sc Novo Orbe Decades tres, 
l2mo. Colon. 1574. 

. ..De Infulis nuper inventis,& de Moribus Incolarum. Ibid. p. 329. 

■ Opus Epiftolarum, fol. Amft. 1670. 

• . . . .. II Sommario cavato della fua Hiftoria del Nuevo Mundo. Ra- 

mufioIII. 1. 

Mechuacan—-Relacion de las Ceremonias, Ritos y Poblacion dc los Indios 
de Mechuacan-heeba al 1 . S. D. Ant. de Mendoza Virrey dc Nueva Efpagna, 
fol. MS. 

Melendez (Fr. Juan) Teforos Verdaderos dc las Indias Hiftoria de la Pro¬ 
vincia de S. Juan Baptifta dd Peru, dd Orden de Prcdicadores, fol. 3 vols. 
Rom. 1681. 

Voi.. 11 , 3 Y 
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Mendoza (D. Ant. de) Lettera al Iropcratore del Difcoprimetito della Terra 
Fiona della N- Spagna verfo Traraontano. £xft. Ramufio III. 355. 

.... (Juan Gonz. de) Hiftoria ddi gran Reyno de China con un Itine« 

ratio dd Nuevo Mundo> 8vo. Rom. 1585. 

Monardes (El Dottor) Primera y Segunda y Terccra Parte dc la Hifiorla 
Medicinal, de las Cofas que fe traen dc nueftras Indtae Occidentales, que 
lirven cn Medecina, ^to. Sevilla 1574. 

Moncada (Sancho de) Rdlauracion Politica dc Efpagna y defeos Publicos^ 
4to. Mad. 1746. 


N 

Nizza (F. Marco) Relatione del Viaggio fatta per Terra al Cevole, Regno 
di cette Citta. Exft. Ramuf. III. 356. 

Nodal—Rclacion del Viage que hicieron !os Capitanes Barth, y Gornz. do 
Nodal al defeubritniento del Ellrecho que hoy es noinbrado de h 4 aire, y re- 
conocimiento del dc Magellancs, 4to. Mad. 

Nueva Efpagna—Hifloria dc los Indtos de Nueva £{i>agna dibidida en tres 
Partes. En la primera trata dc los Ritos, Sacrificios y Idolatrias del Tiempo 
dc fu Gcntilidad. En la fegunda de fu maravillofa Converfion a la Fe, y modo 
de eelebrar las Fieftas de Nueftra Santa Iglefta. En la tercera del Genio y 
Caraflcr dc aquella Gcnte} y Figures con que notaban fus Acontecimientos, 
con otras particularidadcs; y Noticias de las principales Ciudadcs en aquel 
Reyno. Efcritaen el Agno 1541 por uno dc losdoce Rcligiofos Francifeos que 
primero Paffaron a entender en fu Convcrfion, MS. fol. pp. 618. 

O 

Ogna (Pedro de) Arauco Domado. Poema, lamo. Mad. 1605. 

Ofdenanzas del Confejo real de las Indias, fol Mad. ]68i. 

Ortega (D. Cafimiro de) Refumen Hiftorico del primer Viage hecho al re- 
dedor del Mundo, 410. Mad. 1769. 

Ollbrio (Jerome) Hiftory of the Portuguefe, during the Reign of Emmanuel, 
8vo. 2 vols. Lond. 1752. 

OlTorius (Hicron.) De rebus Emqianuclis Lufitaniae Regis, 8vo. Col. Agr. 
1572. 

Ovalle (Alonfo) Hiftorica Relacion del Reyno de Chili, fol. Rom. 1646. 

-An Miftorical Relation of the Kingdom of Chili. Exft. Churchill 

Collect. III. 1. 

Oviedo y Bagnos (D. Jos.) Hifloria la Conqutfta y Puhlacion de Venezuela, 
fol. Mad. *723. 


Oviedo 
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Oviedo (Alonfo) SomnulrU, tee, £tft. Ramufio HI. 44* 

Oviedo (Gonz. Fern, dc) Rclacion Sommaria dc la Hifloria Natural de las 
Indias. £xR. Barcia Hifl. Prim. tom. i. 

Oviedo Hiftoria Generale Naturale Dell Indie Occidcntale. Exfir. Ra- 
tnuiio. 111. 74. 

— - - Relatione della Navigatkme per la GrandiiHma Fiume Maragnon. 

£xft. Ramuf. III. 415. 


P 

Palafox y Mendoza (D. Juan).Virtudes del Indies o Naturalize y CoC» 
tumbres de Io$ Indies de N. Efpagna,' 4to* 

-Vie dc Venerable Dorn. Jean Palafox Eveque de I'Angelopolis, 

l2rao. Cologe, 177*. 

Pegna (Juan Nugnez dc la) Conquifta y Antiguedades dc las IHas de Gran 
Canaria, 4to. Mad. 1676. 

Pegna Montenegro (D. Alonfo de la) Itinerario para Parochos de Indies, cn 
qiie tratan las materias mas particulares, tocantes a cllos para fu buen adminif- 
tracion, 410. Amberes, 1754. 

Peralta Barnuevo (D. Pedro de) Lima fundada o Conquifta del Peru Poema 
Eroyco, 410. I.ima, 1732. 

Peralta Calderon (D. Mathias de) El Apoftol de las Indias y nueves gentes 
San Francifeo Xavier de la Compagnia dc Jefus Epitome dc fus Apoftolicos 
hechos, 4to. Pamp. 1^65. 

Pereira de Berrido (Bernard.) Annacs Hiftoricos do efiado do Maranchao, 
fol. Lifboa, 1749, 

Peru—Relatione d’un Capitano Spagnuolo del Dcfcoprimento y Conquifta del 
Peru. Exft. Ramuf. III. 371. 

Peru —Relatione d’un Secretario de Franc. Pizzarro della Conqucftadcl Peru. 
Exft. Ramufio III. 392. 

-- - Rclacion del Peru, MS. 

Pefquifa de los Oydores de Panama contra D. Jayme Mugnos &c. por havcrlos 
Commctciado illieitamcnte en tiempo de Guerra, fol. 1755. 

Philipinas—Carta que eferibe un Religiofo antiguo dc Philipinas, a un 
Amigo fuyo en Efpagna, quo le pregunta el Naturel y Genio dc los ludios Na- 
turales de Eftas Iflus. MS. 4to. 

Piedrahita (Luc. Fern.) Hiftoria general dc las Conquiftas del Nuevo Rcyno 
dc Granada, fol. Ambres. 

Pinclo (Ant. de Leon) Epitome dc la Bibliotheca Oriental y Occidental.cn 
que fe conticnen los Eferitores, dc las Indias Oricntalcs y Occidentalcs. fol. 

2 vols. Mad. 1737. 

3 Y 2 Pinzonius 
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Pinzonius focius Admirantis Columbi—Navigation res per cum repertse.. 
Exft. Nov. Orb. Grynai, p. 119. 

Pizarro y Orellana (D. Fern.) Varonet illufties del N* Mundo, fol. Mad. 

*639- 

Puente (D. Jos. Martinez de la) Compendio de las Hiftorias de los Def* 
cubrimientos de la India Oriental yfus Iftas, 410. Mad.. 16S1. 

0 - 

Quir (Ferd. de) Terra Auftralis Incognita, or a New Southern Difeovery,. 
containing a fifth Part of the World latel]r found out, 4to. Lond. 1617. 

R 

Real Compagnia Guipuzcoana de Caracas, Noticias hifioriales Pra£lic3S, de 
los Succeflbs y Adelantamientos de efta Compagnia defde fu Fundacion en 1728 
bafia 1764, 4to. 1765. 

Recopilacion de I.>eyes de los Reynos de las Indias, fol. 4 vols. Mad. 1756. 

Relatione d’un Gcntilhuomo del Sig. Fern. Cortefe della gran Citta Temif- 
tatan, Mexico, Be delle altre cole della Nova Spagna. Exll.-Ramuf. III. 304* 

Rcmefal (Fr. Ant.) Hiftoria general de las Indias Occidentales y particular 
de la Governacion de Chiapa y Guatimala, fol. Mad. 1620. 

Ribadeneyra (D. Diego Portichuelo de.) Rclacion del Viage defde que faliode 
Lima, hafta que Ilego a Efpagna,. 4to. Mad. 1657. 

Ribandeneyra y Barrientos (D. Ant. Joach.) Manuel Compendio de el Regio ' 
Patronato Indiano, fol. Mad. 1755. 

Ribas (Andr. Perez de) Hiftoria de los Triumphos de Nueftra Sta Fc, entre 
Gentes las mas Barbaras, cn las milliones de Nueva Efpagna, fol. Mad. 1645. 

Riol (D. Santiago) Reprcfentacion a Philipe V. fobre el eflado adlual de los 
Papeies univerfales de la. Mbnarchia, MS. 

Rocha Pitta (Sebaftiano de) Hiftoria da America Portouguezades de o Anna 
de 1500 de fu Defcol>rimento ate o de 1724, fol. Lilboa 1730. * 

Rodriguez (Manuel) Explicacion de la Bulla de la Santa Cruzada, 410. 
Alcala, 1589. 

-- (P. Man.) El Maragnon y [Amazonas, Hiftoria de los Defeubri* 

mientos, Entradas y Reducion de Naciones, fol. Mad. 1684. 

Roman (Hicron.) Republicas del Mundo, fol. 3,vols. Mad. 1595.. 

Rofende (P. Ant. Gonz. de) Vida del Juande Paiafox.Arzobifpo de Mexico,, 
fol. Mad. 1671. 

Ruiz (P. Ant.) Conquifta Efpiritual hecha pot' los Religioibs de la Cum- 
pagnia de Jefus, en las Proviucias de la Paraguay Uraguay, Parana y Tape,, 
4to. Mad. 1639. 
x 
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S 

Salazar de Mendoza (D. Pedro) Mbnarquta de Efpagna* Com. i, ii» iii, fol. 
Mad. 1770. 

Salazar y Olarte (D. Ignacio) Hiftoria de la Conquifta de Mexico—Segunda 
parte—No place nor year. 

Salazar y Zevallos (D. Alonz. Ed. de) Coniiituciones y Ordcnanzas anti- 
guas Agnadidas y Modernas de la Real Univerlidad y cftudio general de San 
Marcos de la Ciudad de los Reyes del Peru, fol. £n la Ciudad de los Reyes, 

* 735 - 

Sanchez (Ant. Ribero) Diflertation fur I’Origine de la Maladie Venericnnc, 
dans laquelle onprouve qu’elle n*a point etc portec de PAmerique, 12010. Paris, 
1765. 

Sarmiento ac Gamboa (Pedro de) Viage al Eftrecho de Magellanes, 4to. 
Mad. 1768. 

Santa Cruz (El Marques) Comercio Suelto y en Corapanias General, izmo. 
Mad. 1732. 

Schemidcl (Huldcrico) Hiftoria y Defcubrimiento del Riodcla Plata y Para¬ 
guay. Exft. Barcia Hift. Prim. tom. iii. 

Scbara da Sylva (Jos. de) Rccucil Chronologique & Analytique de tout ce 
qu’a fait en Portugal la Socicte dite dc Jcfus, depuis fon entree dans ce Royaumc 
cn 1540 jufqu’a fon Expullion en 1759, i2mo. 3 vols. Lift). 1769. 

Sepulveda (Gencfius) Dialogus dc juftis belli caufis praefertim in Indos Novi 
Orbis. MS. 

Seyxas y Lovero (D. Fr.) Thcatro Naval Hydrographico, 4to. 1648. 

—Delcripcion Geographica y Derrotero dc la Region Auftral Ma¬ 
gellan ica, 4to. Mad. l6go. 

Simon (Pedro) Noticias Hiftoriales de las Conquiftas de 7 'icrra Firme cn las 
Indias Occidentalcs, fol. Cuenca, 1627. ^ 

Solis (D. Ant. dc) Hiftoria de las Conquiftas de Mexico, fol. Mad. 1684. 
_Hiftory of the Conqueft of Mexico.—Tranllated by Townfend, 

fol. I/24. 

SolorzanoPereirra(Joan.) Politica Indiana. 

— £>.» Ti^^tiariim jure ftve dc jufta Indiarum Occidentalium Guber* 

natione, fol. zvols.Lugd. 1672. 

-- De Indiarum Jure, fol Matriti, 2 vols. fol. 1629. 

Suarez de I’igueroa (Chriftov.) Hcchos de D. Garcia Hurudo de Mendoza, 
4to. Mad. 1613* 


Tarragqncs 
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Tarragoncs (Hicron. Gir.) Dos Libroa dc Cormographia, 4to, Milan, 1556, 
Tccho (F. Nichol. de) The Hiftory of the Provinces Paraguay, Tucuman, 
Rio dc la Plata, &c. £xft. Churchill’s Coll. VI. 3. 

Torquemada (Juan de) Monarquia Indiana, fol. 3 vols. Mad. 1723. 

Torres (Sim. Per. de) Viage del Mundo. Exft. Barcia Hift. Prim. Ill, 

-(Franc. Caro de) Hiftoria de las Ordenes Militares de Santiago, 

Caiatrava y Alcantara, dcfde fu Fundacion bafta el Rcy D. Felipe 11 . Ad> 
miniftador perpetuo deltas, fol. Mad. 1629. 

Torribio (P. F. Jos.) Aparatopara la Hiftoria Natural Efpagna la fol. Mad. 
* 754 - 

-DiHertacion Hiftorico Politica y en mucha parte Geografica de 

las Illas Philipinas, lamo. Mad, 1753. 

U 

Ulloa (D. Ant. dc) Voyage Hiftorique dc PAmerique Meridionale, 4to. 
2 tom. Paris, 1752. 

• . .. Noticias Americanas, Entretenimientos Phyficos-Hiftoricos, 

fubre la America Meridional y la Septentrional Oriental, 410. Mad. I7;2. 

-———. (Franc.) Navigatione per fcoprire I’lfole delle Specieric fino al 

Mare detto Vcrnicjo nel 1539. Exft. Ramuf. III. 339. 

— -- — (D- Bernardo) Retablificment des Manufadlures A du Commerce 

d’F.fpagnc, i2mo. Amft, 1753. 

Uztaria (D. Gcron.) Thcoria y Pradlica dc Commcrcio & de Marina, fol. 
Mad. 1757. 

■ ' — -The Theory and Pradlice of Commerce, and Maritime Affairs, 

Svo. 2 vuls. Lond. 1751. 


Venegas (Miguel) A Natural and Civil Hiftory of California, 8vo. 2 vols. 
Lond. 1759. 

Varages (D. Thom. Tamaio de) Reftauracion de la Ciudad del Salvador y 
n.-iia de Todos Saiuftos en la Provinciadel Braftl, 4to. Mad. 1628. 

V.ugas Machuca (D. Bern, de) Milicia y Defcripcion de las Indias, 410. 
Mad. 1699. 

Vega (L’Ynca Garcilaflb dc la) Hiftoire des Guerres Civiles des Efpagnoles 
dans Ics Indcs, par Baudouin, 4to. 2 tom. Paris, 1648. 

t 
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Vega (Garcildilb de la) Hiftoire de la Conquete de la Floride. Tradulte, 
parRichelet, lamo. 2 tom. Leyd. 1731. 

« — . . Royal Commmentarics of Peru, by Rycaut, fol. Lond. j688. 

Vcitia Linage (Jos.) Th*e Spanilh Rule of Trade to the Weft Indies, Svo. 
Lond. 1702. 

—— —....Norte de la Contratacion de las Indies Occidentales, fol. Sevill. 
1672. 

Verazzano (Giov.) Relatione delle Terra per lui Scoperta ncl 1524. Exft. 
Ramufto III. p. 420. 

Viagede Efpagna, i2mo. 6 toijt. Mad. * 77 ^* 

Victoria (Fran.) Relattones Theolt^icse de Indis & de jure belli contra eos, 
4to. Mad. 1765. 

Viera y Ciavijo (D. Jos.) Noticias de laHiftoria general de las I/las de Ca¬ 
naria, 4to. 2 toih. Mad. 1772. 

Villagra (Gafp. de] Hiftoria deNueva Mexico Poema, i2mo. Alcala, 1610. 
Villa Segnor y Sanchez (D. Jos. Ant.) Theatre Americano. Detcription 
general de los Reynos y Provincias de la Nueva Efpagna, fol. 2 torn. Mex. 

1746. 


X 

Xerez (Franc.de) Vcrdadcra Relacion dc la Conquifta del Peru y Provincia 
de Cuzco, Embiada al Emperador Carlos V. Exft. Barcia Hift. Prim. tom. IIL 
- . Relatione, &c. &c. Exft. Ramufio 111 . 372* 


Zarate (Aug. dc) Hiftoria del Defeubrimiento y Conquifta dc la Provincia 
del Peru. Exft. Barcia. Hift. Prim, tom. III. 

- —-Hiftoire dc la Decouverte & de la Cona,uctcdu Perou, iimo. 

2 tom. Paris, 1742. 

, Zavala y Augnon (D. Miguel de) Rcprcfentacion al Rcy N. Segnor D, 
Philipe V. dirigida al mas feguro Aumento del Real Erario. No place, 1732. 

Zcvallos. (D. Pedro Ordognez de) Hiftoria y Viage del Mundo, 4to. Mad, 
1691. 
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A 

ylBYSS INI At an embafTy fent to that 
country by John II. King of Portugal, 
55 * 

Acapuka, the nature of the trade carried on 
from thence to Manila, ii. 427. Amount 
of the treafure on board the fiiip, taken by 
Lord Anfon, 511. 

Aiojiat his method of accounting for the dif¬ 
ferent degrees of heat, in the old and newr 
continents, i. 44B. 

A/iiirt his account of the revengeful temper 
of the native Americans, i. 475. 

Adanfotit his juftification of Hanno’s account 
of the African feas, i. 423. 

Africot the wellcrn coaft of, firft explored by 
order of John 1 . King of Portugal, i. 40. 
Is difeovered from Cape Non, to Bojador, 
42. Cape Bojador doubled 46. The 
countries f.mthward of the River Senegal 
difcovcrc), 52. Cape of Good Hope fecn 
by Bartholomew Dia*/., 55. Caufes of the 
extreme heat of the climate there, 254. 
Ignorance of the antient aflronomers con¬ 
cerning, 42 

A^ricuiturtt the flatc of, among the native 
Americans, i, 328. Two principal caufes 
of the defeats of, 332. 

AgunUa, is fint to Ilifpnniola, as a commif- 
fioncr to infpedt the conduct of Columbus, 

i. 130. 

Agn'nait Jerom de, is relieved from a long 
captivity am ng tiic Indians at Cozumel, 
by Fernando Cortes, ii. 10. 

Voju. II 


Albuquerquet Rodrigo, his barbarous treat¬ 
ment of the Indians of Hifpaniola, i. 214. 

Aleavaht in the Spanifli cufioms, the term 
explained, ii. 514. 

AUxander the Great, his political charaAer, !. 
14. His motive in rounding the city of 
Alexandria, 15. His difeoveries in India, 
16. 

Alexander Vh Pope, grants to Ferdinand and 
Jfabella of CaHilc, the right of all their 
weflern difeoveries, i. 113. Sends mif- 
lionaries with Columbus on his fecond voy¬ 
age, 114. 

Almagro, Diego dc, his birth and chara£ler, 
ii. 149. AlTociatcs with Pizarro and de 
Luque, in a voyage of difeovery, 150. 
His unrurcefsful attempts, 151. Is nc- 
gledlcd by Pizarro in his Spanifh negocia- 
tion, i 5<7. Is reconciled to him, i6o« 

. Brings reinforcements to Pizarro at Peru, 
178. Beginning of dilTenfions between 
him aifd Pizarro, 192. Invades Chili, 195. 
Is created governor of Chili, and marches to 
Culco. jf,g. Seizes Cufeo, out of the 
hands of Pizarro, 201. Defeats Alvarado, 
and takes him prifoner, ibid. Is deceived 
by the artful ncgociations of Francis Pi- 
rarro, 203. Is defeateil by the Pizarros, 
2ofj. Is taken prifoner, 207, Is tried and 
condemned, 208. Is put to death, 209. 

Almagro the fon, affords refuge to his father’s 
followers at Lima, ii. 217. His character, 
ibid. Heads a corifpiracy againff Francis 
Pizarro, 218. Pizarro affathnated, 219. 
is acknowledged as his fuccellbr, 220. 

3 His 
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His precatlous fituation, 221. H defeated 
by Vaca de Caftro, 223. Is betrayed and 
executed, 224. 

Ahtiaprifafgn^ in the Spanifh American cuf- 
tdins, the amount of, ii. 514. 

Jl.varado, Alonzo, is font fiom Lima, by 
Francis Pizjrro, with a body of Spaniards 
to relieve his brothers at Cufeo, ii. 201. 
Is taken prifoner by Almagro, 202. His 
efcape, 203. 

Alvarado, Pedro de, is left by Cortes to com¬ 
mand at Mexico, while he marched againft 
Narvatz, ii. 78. He is befieged by the 
Mexicans, 84. His imprudent condudt 
85. His expedition to Qui'oin Peru, 189. 

Amazons, a community of, faiJ to cxid in 
South America, by Francis Orellana, ii. 215. 

Ametica, the continent of, difeovered by 
Chriftopher Cohnnbus, i. 13B. How it 
obtained this name, 149. Ferdinand of 
Caflilc nominates two governments in, 
192. 'I'hc propoAiions offered to the na¬ 
tives, ibid. 111 reception of Ojeda and 
NicuclTi among them, 193. The South 
Sea difeovered by Balboa, 204. Rio de 
Plata difeovered, 213. ’’J'jic natives of, 
injuriuudy treated by the Spaniards, 233. 
'I he vaft extent of, 248. The grand ob- 
jefls it prcl'enud to view, 249. The cir- 
tumllanccs of, favourable for commerce 
and civilization, 250. The climates of, 
252. Various caufes of the peculiarity of 
its climates, 253. Its rude and uncul¬ 
tivated (l.ite when fftft diflovercd, 257. 
Its anim •Is, Its infcrSls and leptiles, 

2f>i. Birds, zf<2. General account of its 
foil, 26 3. Inq uiry into the tirft population 
of 2O4. Could not be peopled bj civilized 
iiaiions, 270. 'Phe noithcrn extremity of, 
contijiuous to Afrit, 273. Probably peo- 
pkd by Aliiitir s, 280- Condition and ch.t- 
lavlir of the native inhabitants inquired 
into, 281. Were mote rude than the 
tia ivt's of any other known parts of the 
t.iiih, 282. The Peruvians and Mexicans 
txetpted, 2.H3. 'I he hrff difcovcicrs in- 
(a, able of u judicious fpcculative cxair.i- 
n.iti'll, 2H5. The various fyllcms of 
pnilolopli rs refpc.Sling the natives, 286. 
Ml t’ ill! oLi’erved in the pre lent review of 
their buJiiy ccullitutiun andcirtutiilUnv.es, 


288. The venereal difeafe derived from this 
part of the world, 307. Why fo thinly 
inhabited, 337. The country depopulated 
by continual wars, 366. Caufe of the ex¬ 
treme coldnefs toward the fouthern ex¬ 
tremity of, 451. The natural uncultivats 
ed ftatc of the country deferibed, 453. 
Bones of large cxtindl fpecies of animats 
difeovered under ground near the banks 
of the Ohio, 454. Why European ani¬ 
mals degenerate there, 455* Suppofed to 
have undergone a convulfivc reparation 
from 459. Caufes of the depo* 

pulaiion of, traced, ii. 346. This depopu- 
i.ttion not the refulc of any intentional Tyf* 
tem of policy, 348, Nor the refult of 
religion, 350. Number of Indian natives 
Hill remaining in Mexico and Peru, 351. 
All the Spanifh dominions there, fubjedted 
to two viceroys, 354. Its third viceroy¬ 
alty lately effablifhed, 355. See Mexico, 
Peru, Cortes, Pizarre, &c. 

Americans, native, in Spanifh America, their 
bodily conffitucion and complexion, i. 289. 
I'heir flrength and abilities, 290. Their 
infenfibility with regard to their women, 
292. No deformities in their frame, 296. 
This circumfiance accounted for, 297. 
Uniformity of their colour, 298. A pe¬ 
culiar race of, deferibed, 301. The Ef- 
quimaux, 302. Patagonians, 303. I'hc 
cxiftence of Patagonian giants yet remain¬ 
ing to be decided, 305. Their difeafes, 
306. The venereal difeafe, peculiarly 
theirs, 307. The powers and qualities of 
their minds, 308. Are only felicitous to 
fupply immediate wants, 310. The art 
of computation, fcarctly known to them. 
ibid. Have no abllracSt ideas, 312. The 
North Americans much more intelligent 
than thofe of the fouth, 313. Tncir 
averfion to labour, 31;. 'I'heir focial 
flatc, 317, Dcmcflic union, ibid. The 
women, 318. I'heir women not prolific, 
321. Their parental affection and Altai 
duty, 322. 'I'heir modes of fubAftence, 
324. Fifhing, 325. Hunting, 326. Agri¬ 
culture, 328. The various objects of their 
culture, 329. 'I'wo principal caufes of the 
d(ff(£Is of their agriculture, 332. Their 
want of tarue animals, ibid. Their want 
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of ufcful metals, 3341 Their p'>licical in- 
flitutions, 336. Were divided into fmall 
independent communities, ibid. Unac¬ 

quainted with the idea of property, 337. 
Their high (cnrc of equality and iiidi-pcn- 
dcnce, 338. Their ideas of fubordination 
imperf^cit, 340. To what tribes thefe dc- 
fetiptions apply, 341. Some exceptions, 
343. Florida, ibid. The Natchez, 344. 
The iflands, 345, In Bogota, ibid. In¬ 
quiry into the caufes of thefe irregularities, 
346. Their art of war, 349. Their 

motives to hoftility, 350. Caufes of their 
ferocity, 351. Perpetuity of* their ani- 
niufities, 352. Their modes of condmSl- 
ing wjr, 353. Are not deftitutc of cou¬ 
rage and fortitude, 355. Incapable of 
military difci^line, 356. Their treatment 
of prifoners, 357. I'hcir fortitude under 
torture, 359. Never cat human flefh but 
to gratify revenge, 361. How the South 
Amciicans treated their prifoners, 3'2. 
'I'hcir military education, 363. Strange 
method of chufing a captain, among the 
Indians on the banks of the Orinoco, Hid. 
^'hcir numbers wafted by continual wars, 
366. Their tribes now recruit their 
numbers by adopting prifoners, 367. Are 
nivcr formidable in war, to more polifhed 
nations, 368. I'hcir artit, drefs, and or¬ 
naments, 3(19. Their habitations, 372. 
Their arms, 374. Their domeftic uten- 
fils, 375. ConftruQiion of their canoes, 
376. The liftlefliicfs with which they 
apply to labour, 377. Their religion, 
378. Some tiibcs altogether deftitutc of 
any, 381. Remarkable diverfity in their 
religious notions, 384. Their ideas of 
the immortality of the foul, 387. 'Fhcir 
modes of burial, 388. Why their ph)ri- 
cians pretend to be conjurors, 390. 'I'heir 
love of dancing, 393. Their immoderate 
paftion for gaming, 395. Are extremely 
additfled to drunkennefs. 39O. Put their 
aged and incurable to death, 400. CJc- 
neral eftimate of their character, 401. 
T'heir intr lleflual powers, 402. 'I'luir 
political tali'iits, 403. Powers of afFtfli n, 
404. Ilardiicfs of heart, 405. Th; ir ic- 
Icniibility, 406. Taciturnity, 407. I'heir 
cunning, 408. Their virtues, 409. 1 heir 
fpiiit of itidcpcndcncf, 410. P'oriitude 


ibid. Attachment to their community, 
411. 'I'heir fatisfaflion with their own 
erndition, ibid. General caution with rc- 
fpedl to this inquiry, 414. Two diftin- 
guifliable claftes of, 415. Exceptions as 
to their cbaratSler, 417. Their charac- 
tcriflic features dcicribed, 460. inftanres 
of their perfcveiing fpeed, 461. An an¬ 
tipathy induftrioufly encouraged between 
them and the negroes in America, by the 
Spaniards, ii. 369. Their prefenr con¬ 
dition, 370. How taxed, 371. Stated 
fcrvices demanded from them, 377.. Mode 
of exadling thefe fcrvices, 373. How go¬ 
verned, ibid. Pioti-iSlor ot the Indian^, 
his function, 374. Reafoiis why fo fmall 
a progrefs is made in their con vet fion, .;84, 

Amerigo Vefpucci, publifhcs the firft wiitteti 
account of the New World, and h«'ncc 
gave name to America, i. 149. His claim 
as a difeoverer examined, 441. 

Attacoana, a female cazique of Hifpaniola, 
her bafe and cruel iifagc by the Spaniards, 
i. 180. 

Andesy ftupendous height and extent of that 
range of mountains, i. 249. 'I'heir height 
compared with other mountains, 446. 
Gonzalo Pizarro’s remarkable expedition 
over, ii. 213. 

Animali large, very few found in America at 
its fit ft difeovery, i. 259. 

Antients, caufc of the impcrfciStion of the art 
of navigation among them, i. 4. 'I'bcir 
geegrapbical knowledge extremely confin¬ 
ed, 22. 423, 424. 42b. 

Arabians^ peculiarly attached to the ftudy of 
geography, i. 27. 

Argonauts^ the expedition of, why fo famous 
amoTig the Greeks, i. i7, 

Arithmitic^ or computation, the art of, hard¬ 
ly known to the native Americans, i. 310. 

AfcoHiOt father, his extraordinary miftiou to 
theprinceof the Tartars, i. 32. 

AftalHc difcoverics made by the Kuftians, i. 

^ 27 . 3 - 

AJfcr.to trade, the nature of, explained, ii, 
408. 'I'hc frauds in, and how {>ut an cud 
to, 409. 508. 

Atahualpa, is left by bis father fluafcar l:'s - 
fucceft'or in the kingdom of Q^iito, ii 16 . 
Defeats his bre-ther lliiafcar, and ului. 
the empire of I’ciu, ibid. Sends preftr.', 
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to Pizarroy I 70 . Vifits Pizarro* 173. Is 
perfidioufly (eized by him, 176. Agrees 
with Pizarro on a ranfomy 177. Isrefufed 
his liberty, 180. His behaviour during 
his confinement, 183. A form of trial 
bellowed on him, 184. Is put . to death, 
185. Comparifon of authorities relating 
to his tranfadlions with, and treatment by 
Pizarro, 468. 

Jtuditnee of New Spain, board of, ellabliflied 
by the Emp eror Charles V. ii. J43. Courts 
of, their jurifd.ilion, 356. 

Avtria, a Spanilh tax for convoy to and from 
America, when fitll impofed, ii. 514. Its 
rate, 515. 

Azores, thofc illands difeovered by the Portu- 
guefc, i. 59. 

B 

Balboa^ Vafeo Nugnez de, fettles a colony 
at Santa Maria on the gulph of Daiien, 

i. 194. Receives intelligence of the rich 
country of Peru, zoo His character, 202. 
Marches acrofs the ifthmus, 203. Dif- 
covers the Southern Ocean, 204. Re¬ 
turns, 205. Is fupcifedcd in his command 
by the appointment of Pedrarias Davila, 
207. Is fined by Pedrarias for former 
tranfa^ions, zcS. Is appointed lieutenant 
governor of the countries on the South 
Sea, and marries Pedrarias’s daughter, 210. 
Is arrefted and put to death by Pedrarias, 
at I. 

Bark^ Jefuits, a produflion peculiar to Peru, 

ii. 393 * ... 

Barrere, his defeription of the conllru£iion 
of Indian houfes, i. 482. 

Bthring and I'fchirilcow, Ruflian navigators, 
thought to have difeovered the north- 
well extremity of America from the eail- 
ward, i. 275. Uncertainty of their ac¬ 
counts, 458. 

Btnalcazar^ governor of St. Michael, reduces 
the kingdom of Quito, ii. 188. Is de¬ 
prived of his command by Pizarro, 213. 

Benjamin the Jew of Tudcla, his extraordi¬ 
nary travels, i. 31. 

BernaUttt inllancc of the bravery of the Ca- 
ribbees, mentioned by him, i. 487. 

Btthencourtj John de, a Norman baron, con- 
t]ucrs and polTcllcs the Canary Iflaiids, i. 38. 


Birdt^ an account of thofe natural to Ame¬ 
rica, i. 262. The flight of, often llretch 
to an immenfe dillance from land, 431. 

Sageta in America, fome account of the in¬ 
habitants off 1 . 345. Caufes of their tame 
fubmilfion to the Spaniards, 348. Their 
religious doctrines and rites, 386. 

Bejador, cape, the firll difeovery of, i. 42. 
Is doubled by thePortuguefedifeoveries, 46. 

BoJJuf his accouqt of the American war fong, 
i. 478. 

Bevadiila, Francis de, is fent to Hifpaniola 
to inquire into the conduit of Columbus, 
i. 154.* Sends Columbus home in irons, 
155. Is degraded, 158. 161. 

BougainvilUf his defence of the Pcriplus ot 
Ilanno, i. 422. 

BourgcTf M. his charafler of the native Pe¬ 
ruvians, i. 465. 

Brajilf the coaft of, difeovered by Alvarez 
Cabral, i. 151. Remarks on the climate 
of, 451. 

Bridges, Peruvian, deferibed, ii. 489. 

Buenos Ayres, in South America, fome ac¬ 
count of that province, ii. 3.36. 

Bulls, papal, of no force in bpaniOi Ame¬ 
rica, before examined and approved by the 
royal council of the Indies, ii. 377. See 
Ct uzado. 

Burial of the dead, American mode of, i* 
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Cabral, Alvarez, a Portuguefe commander, 
difeovers the coall of Bralil, i. 151. 

Cacoa, the bcJl in quality, produced in the 
Spanifl) American colonies, ii. 393. I'lie 
preparation of ch' colate from, derived fioin 
the Mexicans, 412. 

Cadiz, the galeons and flota, removed thi¬ 
ther from Seville, ii. 401. 

California, the peninfula of, difeovered by 
Fernando Cortes, ii. 144. The true Hate 
<>f this country long unknown, 329. 
Why depreciated by the Jefuits, 330. Fa¬ 
vourable account of, given by Don Jo- 
feph Galvez, ibid. 

Californians, the charadlcr of, by P. Venegas, 
i. 467. 

Campeathy, difeovered by Cordova, who is 
rcpulicd by the natives, i. 239. 

Campomaneo, 
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Campemanesy Don Pedro Rodriguez, charac¬ 
ter of his political and conamercial writings, 
ii. 511. His account of the produce of the 
Spanifii American mines, 516. 

Canary iflands ereded into a kingdom by pope 
Clement VI. i. 37. Are conquered by John 
de Bethencourt, 38. 

Cannibals^ no people ever found to eat human 
ilcih for fubftftence, though often for re¬ 
venge, i. 361. 478. 

CanoeSf American, the conftru£lion of, de- 
feribed, i. 37b. 

CaraccaSf eilablifliment of the company trad¬ 
ing to that coaft, ii. 413. Growth of the 
trade, 509. 

Carihbee ilUnds, difeovered by Columbus in 
itis fecond voyage, i. 114. 

Carihhfes^ their i^>irit peculiarly fierce, i. 417. 
'I'hcir chara£ici by M. de Chanvalon, 466. 
Probable conjc£lurc as to the difiindlion in 
charadlcr between them and the natives of 
the larger iilands, 488. 

Catpiniy his extraordinary million to the prince 
of the Tart;‘rs, i. 32. 

Cortbtigi'na, the harbour of, the fafeft and heft 
fortified of any in all the Spanilh American 
dominions, ii, 3,9. 

Cf.rthiii hiians, ftate of commerce and naviga¬ 
tion among, i. 8. Xhe famous voyages of 
Ifanno and Himilco, 9. 

Carvajaly Francifeo dc, contributes to Vaca 
de Cailro’s victory over young Almagro, ii. 
224. Encourages (ion'/alo Pizarro to af- 
(unie the government of Pci u, 238. Ad- 
vifes Pizarro to afliime the fovcicignty of 
the country, 243. is feized by Gafca and 
executed, 257. 

Caft'tllo, Bernal Diaz del, charadter of his 
Hiltoria Vcrdadcro dc la Conquifia de la 
Nueva Efpagna, ii. 444. 

Ctnteniy Diego, revolts from Gonzalo Pi¬ 
zarro to the viceroy of Peru, ii. 240. Is 
defeated by Carvajal, and fecretes himlclf in 
a cave, 242. Sallies out and feizes Cuzco, 
253. Is reduced by Pizarro, 254. Is em¬ 
ployed by Gafca to make difcoverics in the 
regions about the river Plata, 262. 

CLanvaieny M. de, his charadter of the native 
Caribbecs, i. 466. 

ChapetontSy in the Spanifh American colonies, 
who thus dillingutlhed, ii. 366. 

Charles lilt king of Spain, eitablilhcs packet 
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boats between Spain and the colooiat, ii. 
415. Allows free trade to the windward 
iilands, 416. Grants the colonies a free 
trade with each other, 418. 

Charles V. emperor, fends Roderigo de Fi¬ 
gueroa to Hifpaniola, as chief judge, to re¬ 
gulate the treatment of the Indians, i. 
225. Caufes this fubjedl to be debated be¬ 
fore him, 230. Equips a fquadron at the 
folicitation of Ferdinand Magellan, ii. 129. 
Refigns his claim on the Moluccas to the 
Portuguefe, 133. Appoints Cortes go¬ 
vernor of New Spain, 135. Rewards him 
on coming home, 142. Eftabliflies a board 
called the Audience of New Spain, 143. 
His confultations on American affairs, 225. 
Efiablilhes new regulations, 229. 

Chili, is invaded by Almagro, ii. 195. How 
fubjedlcd by the Spaniards, 332. Excel¬ 
lence of its climate and foil, 333. Caiifc 
of its being neglcdled, 334. ProfpedI of 
its improvement, 335, 

ChiquitoSy political ftate of that people, from 
Fernandez, i. 475. 

Chocolatty the ufe of, derived from the Mexi¬ 
cans, ii. 412. 

Chsluloy in Mexico, arrival of Cortes there, 
with fomc account of the town, ii. 46. A 
confpiracy againll Cottes difeovered, and 
the inhabitants deftroyrd, 48. 

Ciceroy inftance of his ignorance in geogra¬ 
phy, i. 426. 

CimUay political ftate of the people there, i. 
474. Their mode of living, 481. Are 
deftitutc of all religion, 484. Extraor¬ 
dinary large grain of gold found there, ii. 
440. 

Cineguillfty in the province of Sonora, late 
difeoveries of rich mines made there by the 
Spaniards, ii. 328. Probable cfte£is of 
thefe difeoveties, 329. 

Clement VI. pope, creits the Canary Hlande- 
into a kingdom, I. 37. 

ClimateSy influenced by a variety of caufes, i. 
252. Their operation on mankind, 414. 
inquiry into the caufe of the diilcrcnt de¬ 
grees of heat in, 448. 

Cochinealy an important produi 51 ion, almoft pe¬ 
culiar to New Spain, ii. 393. 

Coldy extraordinary predominance of, in the 
climates of America, i. 252. Caufe-s of 
tbU peculiarity, 253, 

Cohniesy 
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‘Celmes, Spanifli American* view of thepolicjr 
and trade of, ii. 345 Depnpuljti<j« ti.e 
firft effe£l; of them, ibid. Cauits ».f this 
depopulation, 346. 'f he fniall pox very 
fatal to, 348. General idea of the cip2n:At 
policy in, 352. Early intcrpofiiion of the 
regal authoiity in, 353. An exclufi'c 
trade the ArA ohjc£t in, 360. Compared 
with thufe of ancient Greece and Rome, 
361. The great rcAridtions they are fub- 
jc£t to, 362. Slow progrefs of their po- 
pulatiiiii from Europe, 363. Arc difeou- 
raged by the ftate of property there, ibid. 
And by the nature of thiir eccleftaliical po¬ 
licy, 365. The various clafl'es of people 
in, 366. Ecclcnaflical conflitution of, 
376. Form and cnJowmcnt^ of the church 
there, 377. Pernicious effcils of monaftic 
inAitutioiis there, 378. Chara£ler of the 
cccicfiaflics there, 379. Productions of, 
38;. 'I’lic mines, ib;d. 'l .hofe of Potofi 
-and Sacoiccas, 3B8. 'I'hc fpit it with which 
they arc woikcd, 390. Fatal efteds of this 
ardour, 391. Other commodities that com- 
pofe the commerce of, 393. Ama-iing in- 
cieafe «>f horned cattle there, 394. Ad¬ 
vantages which Spain formerly derived 
from them, ibid. Why the fame advan¬ 
tages are not Itill received, 39&. Guarda 
coilas employed to check the contraband 
trade in, 40c^. The ufc of regiftcr Ihips 
introduced, 410. And galcons laid afidc, 
411. Company of thcCaraccas inftituted, 
413. Filablifliment of regular packet- 
boats to, 415. Free trade permitted be¬ 
tween tbcm, 418. New regulations in the 
govcrnnnnt of, 42:^. Reformation of the 
courts of jiiAicc, ibid. New diftribution of 
govcrnntentf. Hid. A fourth viccroyalty 
cAahlillied, 421. Attempts to icform do- 
meflic pi>hcv, 423. I'heir trade with the 
Philippine iflunds, 426. Revenue derived 
from, by Spain, 429. Expcnce of admi- 
nillratiuii th re, 432. State of population 
in, 494. The number of munaflcrics thete, 
501. Sec .I/Va/.j, Peru, £ic. 

C inf/ibus, H irtholonn. w, is lent by his brother 
Chritfi>plii-r to negociatc with Henry VII. 
king of England, 1. 70. Fhc misfortunes 
of his vo-/ag", 7 3. Foil- ws fits broiher to 
Hifpaniola, 123. Is veiled with the'admi« 
niltration of aft'aiis there by his brother ea 


his return to Spain, 131. Founds the town 
of Sr. Domingo, 139. 

Co.'UMt'USf Chriftopber, birth and education 
of, i. His early voyages, 60. Mar¬ 

ries and fettU's at Lifbon, 61. His geo> 
gr<<ph cal icflcdlions, 63. Conceives the 
idea of making difeoveries to the weAw'ard, 
65. Offers his ferviesd^ the Genoefe fc- 
nate, 67. Caufe of his overtures being re- 
jcdltd in Portugal, 69. Applies to the 
courts of Caftile and England, ibid. His 
propofal, how treated, by the.Spanifli geo¬ 
graphers, 71. Is pattonifed by Juan Perez, 
74. Hfs propofais again rejcdlcd, 75. Is 
invited by Ifabella, and engaged in the 
Spanifh fervice-, 79. Preparations for his 
voyage, 80. The amount of his equip¬ 
ment, 81. Sails from Spain, 82. His 
vigilant attention (o all circiiniAances dur¬ 
ing his voyage, 84. Appichcnrtoiis of his 
crew, 85. His addrefs in quieting their 
cabals, 87. Indications of their approach¬ 
ing land, 89. An ifland difcovcied, 90. 
He lands, 91. His interview with the n.t- 
tives, 92. Names the ifland San Salva- 
dure, 93. Profccutes his difeoveries fouth- 
ward, 94. Difcovcrs, and lands on, the 
ifland of Cuba, 95. Discovers Hirpaniola, 
96. Suffers fliipwreck, but is faved by tlie 
Indians, 99. Builds a fort, 102. Returns 
to Europe, 104. His expedient to pre- 
ferve the memory of his difeoveries during 
a florm, 106. Arrives at the Azores, ibid. 
Arrives at Eifbon, 107. His reception in 
Spain, 108. His audience with Ferdinand 
and ii’dbclla, 109. His equipment for a 
fecond voyage, H2. Difcovcrs the Carib- 
bee iflands, 114. Finds his colony on Hif¬ 
paniola deftroyed, 115. Builds a city, 
which he calls Ifabella, 117. Vifits the 
interior parts of tbe country, 119. HJs 
men difcontentcd and fatLliuus, f20> Dif¬ 
covcrs the ilhind rf Jamaica, 122. Meets 
his brother B.irthol .mew at Ifabella, 123. 
The names ill ufed by his men, and begin 
to be alarmed, 1-24. lie defeats the In¬ 
dians, 127. Exitffs tribute from them, 
128. Returns to Spain tojullify his cott- 
diu‘l, 131. Is furn ih'.d wish a moic re¬ 
gular p an for coli’iiization, 13.?. His 
tlii.'d voyage, 136, Dif-overs the ifland 
of 'I'linidad, 137. Difccvcrs the mn- 
2 tinent 
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nf America, 138. State of Hirpaniola 
{11 hib ;i!rival, 139. Compofcs the mutiny 
I'f !^v:!.lan and his adherents, 142. Is dif- 
ti .-'i. .i by the fadtious behswiour of his men, 
15-'/. Complaints carried to Spain againft 
him, 153. Is fent home in irons, 155. 
Clears his conduct, but is not rcltorcd to 
his authority, 157. His I'olicitations nc> 
gledled, 161. Forms new fchemes of dif- 
covery, 162. Engages in a fourth vojage, 
164. His treatment at Hifpaniola, ibid. 
Searches after a paiTage to the Indian ocean, 
166. Is Ihipwrecked on the epaft of Ja¬ 
maica, 167. His artifice to fecure the 
friendfltip of the Indians, 170. Is deliver¬ 
ed, and arrives at .Hifpaniola, 173. Re¬ 
turns to Spain, 174. His death, 175. His 
right to the Original difeovery of America 
defended, 434. 

Columbus, Don Diego, fucs out his claims to 
his father's privileges, i. 188, Marries 
and goes over to Hifpaniola, 189. Ffta- 
blilhcs a pearl filhcry at Cubagua, iqor 
Proje^Is the conqueft of Cuba, ig6. His 
meufures thwarted by Ferdinand, 213. Re¬ 
turns to Spain, 214. 

Commercef the sera from which its commence¬ 
ment is to be dated, i. 2. Motives to an 
intcrcourfe among diflant nations, 4. Still 
flourifhed in the cafiern empire after the 
fiibverfion of the wefiern, 26. Revival of, 
in Europe, 28. 

Cctpp.ifSf mariner’s, navigation extended more 
by the invention of, than by all the efforts 
of preceding ages, i. 35. By whom in¬ 
vented, 36. 

CoHciamine, M. his account of the country at 
the foot of the Andes, in South America, 
i. 453> His remarks on the charafler of 
the native Americans, 466. 

CongOt the kingdom of, difeovered by the Por- 
tuguefe, i. 52. 

Gonjianiiuofle, the confcquence of removing 
the feat of the Roman empire to, i. 24. 
Continued a commercial city after the e.\- 
tin£lion of the weftern empire, 26. ile- 
came the chief man of Italy, 28. 

Cordova., Francifeo Hernandez, difeovers Yu¬ 
catan, i. 238. Is rcpuli'cd at Campeachy, 
and returns to Cuba, 239. 

Geriraf Alonzo, his obfervations on the 
contraband trade of the Spanii'h culcnies,. 


ii. 425. Chara£lcr of his American me¬ 
moirs, 475. 

Copies, Fernando, his birth, education, and 
charaiflcr, ii. 3. Is by Vela'iqucz appoint¬ 
ed commander of the armament fitted riut 
by him againfl New Spain, 4. Vd.ifqucz 
becomes jealous of him, 6. Vilafqucz 
fends orders to deprive him of his commtf- 
fion, and lay him under arreft, 7. Is pro- 
te£led by his troops, 8. The amount of 
his forces, 9. Reduces the Indians at Ta- 
bafeo, 11. Arrives at St. Juan de Ulua, 
ibid. His interview with two Mexican 
commanders, 13. Sends prefents to Mon¬ 
tezuma, 15, Receives others in return, 
16. His fchemes, 21. Eflablifhcs a foint 
of civil government, 24. Refigns his corn- 
million under Velafquez, and aflumes the 
command in the king’s name, 27. His 
fricndfh'p courted by the Zempoallan.s,' 
28. Builds a fort, 30. Concludes a for¬ 
mal a liance with fcveral caziques, ibid. 
Difeovers a confpiracy among his men, and 
dcflroys hi.-. Blips, 33. Advances into the 
country, 35. Is oppufed by the Tlafcalans, 
37. Concludes a peace with them, 42. 
His rafli zeal, 44. Proceeds to Cholula, 
46. Difeovers a confpiracy againfl him 
here, and deftroys the inhabitants, 48. 
Approaches in fight of the capital ttiy of 
Mexico, 50. His firft interview with 
Montezuma, 51. His anxiety at his fitua- 
tion in the city of Mexico, 56, Seizes 
Montezuma, 60. Orders him to be fet- 
icicd, 62. Reafons of his condu^l, 63. 
Prevails on Montezuma to own himfi-lf a 
vafl'.il to the Spanifii crown, f>6. Amount 
and divifion of his treafure, 67. Enrages 
the Mexicans by his imprudent zeal, 70. 
An armament fent by Velafquez to fuper- 
fede him, 74. His deliberations on this 
event, yO. Advances to meet Narvaez, 
79. Defeats Narvaez, and lakes him pri- 
foncr, 82. (Jains over the Spanilh fol- 
diers to his interell, 83. Returns to Mexi¬ 
co, 85. His improper condu>Sl on hi s ar¬ 
rival, Is refolutely attacked by the 

Mexicans, 87. Attacks them in turn with¬ 
out fuccefs, 88. Death of Montezuma, 
90. His extraordinary cfcape from death, 
gi. Abandons the city of Mexico, 92. 
Is attacked by the Mexicans 93, His great 

loilea 
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loflcs in the encounter, 94. Difficulties of 
his retreat, 95. Battle of Otumba, 97. 
Defeats the Mexicans, 98, Mutinous fpi- 
rit of his troops, loi. Reduces the Tc> 
pcacans, i02. Is fticncthened by feveral 
reinforcements, 104. Returns to Mexico, 
105. Eftablilhes his head>quarters at Te> 
zeuco, 107. Reduces, or conciliates the 
furrounding country, 108. Cabals among 
his troops, 109. His prudence in fuppref- 
fing them, 110. Builds and launches a 
fleet of brigantines on the lake, 113. Be- 
lieges Mexico, 115. Makes a grand af- 
fault to take the city by dorm, but is re- 
pulfed, 118. Evades the Mexican pro¬ 
phecy, 121. Takes Gautimozin prifoner, 
124. Gains pollcffion of the city, Hid, 
And t)f the whole empire, jiy. Defeats 
another attempt to Ai^rerfede him in his 
conritund, 134. Is appointed governor of 
New Spain, 135. His fchemes and ar¬ 
rangements, 130. Cruel treatment of the^ 
natives, 137. His conduct fubje^ed to in-' 
quiry, 140. Returns to Spain to juftify 
himfclf, 141. Is rewarded by the emperor 
Charles V. 142. Goes back to Mexico 
with limited powers, 143. Difeovers Ca¬ 
lifornia, 144. Returns to Spain, and dies, 
ibid. Inquiry into the nature of his letters 
to the emperor Charles V. 443. Authors 
who wrote of his conquell of New Spain, 
444 - 

Council of the Indies, its power, ii. 358. 

Crt'.lesy in the Spanillr American colonics, cha- 
ratflerof, ii. 367. 

Ctoghtn, colonel George, his account of the 
difenvery of the bones of large extin<£i 
fpecies of animals in North America, i. 454. 

Crufad-i to the Holy Land, the great political 
advantages derived from, by the European 
nations, i. 30. 

Crufado^ bulls of, puhlillicd regularly every 
two years in the Spanifh colonies, ii. 430. 
Prices of, and amount of the fale at the lall 
publication, 512. 

Cuboy the illand of, difeoverrd by Chrtdophcr 
Columbus, I. 9s. Is failed round by Ocam¬ 
po, 188. The conquell of, undertaken 
by Diego Veial'qucz, 96. Cruel treat¬ 
ment of the cazique Hatuey, and his re¬ 
partee to a friar, 197. Columbus's en- 
tliuriadic delcription of a haibour in, 431. 


The tobacco produced there, the fioefi in 
all America, ii. 393. 

CubaguMy a pearl fi&ery eftabliihed there, i. 
> 90 - 

Cumanoy the natives of, revenge their ill- 
treatment by the Spaniards, i. 233. The 
country dcfolated by Diego Ocampo, 23;. 

Cufcoy the capital of the Peruvian empire, 
founded by Manco Capac. ii. 164. Is 
feized by Pizarro, 188. Is beficged by the 
Peruvians, 198. li furprifed by Almagro, 
201. la recovered and pillaged by the 
Pizarros,, 207. Was the only city in all 
Peru, 322. 

D. 

Dandngy the love of, a flTvourite paffion 
among the Americans, i. 393. 

Dai ten, the ifthmus of, deferibed, i. 20 r. 
The increafe of fettlement there, obftrudled 
by the noxtoulhefs of the climate, ii. 338. 

Do Solis, his unfortunate expedition up the 
river Plata, i. 212> 

Do Soffsy Antonio, chara£ler of his Hiftoria 
de la Conquifta de Mexico, ii. 445. 

D’ Efguilachey prince, viceroy of Peru, his 
vigorous meafures for reilraining the ex- 
cefles of the regular clergy there, ii. 382. 
Rendered ineffedlual, 383. 

Diazy Bartholomew, difeovers the Cape of 
Good Hope, i. 55. 

DifeovtritSy the difference between thofc 
made by land, and tbofe by fea, Rated, i. 

425- 

Dodwelly his objciSlIon to the Periplus of Han- 
no exploded, i. 421. 

Domingo, St. on the ifland of Hifpaniola, 
founded by Bartholomew Columbus, i. 139. 

Dominicansy thole in Hifpaniola publicly re- 
monllrate againft the cruel treatment of 
the Indians, i. 215. See Las Ca/as. 

Drunkmntfs, ftrong propen iity of the Ameri¬ 
cans to indulge in, i. 396. 

E. 

Earthy the globe of, how divided into zones 
by the ancients, i. 22. 

Egyftiansy ancient. Rate of commerce and 
navigation among them, i. 5. 
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Et Doradis» wonderful reports of a country fo 
called, made by Francia Orellana, H. 215. 
EltpbaiU<t that antoial peculiar to the torrid 
zone,, i. 455. , 

Efquimmx Indiana, naiemhlancea between 
them and their neighbours the Greenland¬ 
ers, i. 278. Some account of, 362. 483. 
Ettgtttt IV*. pope, grants to the Porta|;uele an 
excIuHve' right to* ail the countries they 
Ihould diftroVer, from Oape Non to the 
continent of India, i. 49. 

Europe^ how -affedted by the difmemberiiiefit 
of the Roman empire by the barbarous na¬ 
tions, i. 25. Revival of commerce and 
navigation in, 28. Political advantages 
derived from the crufades, 30. 


F. 

FerdiftandWtm of Caftile. &e Cthtmius and 
Ifabelh. Turns' his attention at length to 
the regulatiorrof American aiibirs, i. 184. 
Don Diego de Columbus fues out his fa¬ 
ther's claims againR him, 188. Eredlstwo 
governments on the-continent of America, 
192. Sends a fleet to Darien-, and fuper- 
fedes Balboa, 207. Appoints Balboa lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of the-countries on the 
South Sea, 210. Sends Dias de Solis to 
difeover a weftem paflage to the Moluccas, 
212. Thwarts' the^ nteafures of Diego Co¬ 
lumbus 313- His decree concerning the 
treatment of the Indians, 216. 

Ftrnandt%t Don Diego, charadier of his Hif- 
toria del Peru, ii. 464. 

Ftrna»de%t P. his defeription of the political 
ftateof'the-Chiquitbs, i, 475. 

Figuere.i, RoderigO de, ia appointed chief 
judge of Hiljtatilola, with'a contmifiion to 
examine into the treatment of the Indian 
natives, i. 225. Makes an experiment to' 
determine the capacity of the Indians, 234. 

Fhrida, difcoveTed. by-Juan PoRce de Leon^ 
i. 197. The chtdfs there hereditary, 341. 
Account of, from Ahar Nugnez Cabeca 
de Vaca, i. 470. 

Flotot Spanifh, fome accounrt of; ii; 40-1. 

Fonfeca, bifliop of Badajos, nrinifier' for'In¬ 
dian afliiirs, obflrudls the piam of coloni¬ 
zation and difeovery formed by Columbus, 
Voi., H. 


i. 128. 236. Patronizes the expedition 
of Alonzo de Ojede, f 48, 


G, 

Galtau, Spanifil, the nitufe end purpdfe of 
thefe veflels, ii. 401* Arrao^nfent of 
their voyage, 402. 

GalveXf Don Jofeph, feht to difeover the true 
Rate of California, ii. 330. 

Gama., Vafeo de, Hfs voya'ge for difeovery, i. 

144. Doubles the Cape of Good Hope, 

145. Anchors before the city Meltnoa, 
ibid. Arrives at Calecut in Malabar, 146. 

Gaming, ftrange propenfity of the Amerlcaha 

^ »o, i. 395. , 

Gdngti, erroneous ideas of the ancients as to 
the pofition of that river, i. 424, 

Gafca, Pedro dela, fent to Peru as prefideht 
of the court of Audience in Lima, ii. 246. 
His chafaAer and moderation, ^47. The 
powers he was veiled with, 248'. Arrives 
at Panama,'249. Acquires pofleflton of 
Pknaaia with the fleet and forces there, 
aji. Advances towanis Cuzco, 
Pizarro’s troops defert to him, 256. His 
moderate ufe'of the vidlory, 257. Devifes 
employment for bis foldiers, 261. His 
divifion. of the country among his followers, 
262. Reftores order and government, 263. 
His reception af his return to Spain, 264. 

Gtmimus, inflanCe of his ignorance in geo¬ 
graphy, i. 426. 

Gtcgraphy, the knowledge of, extremely con¬ 
fined among the ancients, i. 22. Became 
a favourite fludy among the Arabians, 27, 

Giants, the accounts of, in our early tra¬ 
vellers, unconfirmed by recent difeoveries, 
35 - 463. 

GiJa^ Flavio, the inventor of the mariner's 
compa''s, i. 36. 

cube, its divifion into zones by the ancients, 

t. 22. 

Gold, why the firfi metal with which man was 
acquainted, i. 334. Extraordinary large 
grain of, found in the mines at Cinalao, 490. 

Gunara, charadler orliis Cronica de la Nueva 
Efpagna, ii. 444. 

Good Hope, cape otj difeovered by Bartholo¬ 
mew^ Diaz, i. 55. 

4 A Gtvtrn- 
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Guvernment., no vifible form of, anioiig the 
native American!:, i, 34O. Exceptioui, 
343 - 

GranChften, account of the method of mak¬ 
ing war among the natives of, from I^o'/.ano, 
i. 476. 

Granada, new kingdom of, in America, by 
whom reduced to the Spanifh dominion, ii« 
341. Its climate and produce, 34Z. A 
viceroy lately tdbbliflicd there, 355. 

Grteks, ancient, progrefs of navigation and 
difeovery antong them, i. 1 j. 'I’hcir com¬ 
mercial intcrcuurfc with other nations very 
limited, 1 3. 

Greenland^ its vicinity to North America, i. 
278. 

Grijalva, Juan de, fets out from Cuba on a 
voyage of difeovery, i. 240. Difeovers 
and gives name to New Spain, 241. His 
rcafons fur nut planting a colony in his 
newly difeovered lands, 243. 

Guarda Cellar, employed by Spain to check 
illicit trade in the American colonics, ii. 
40 p- 

Guatimala, the indigo there fuperior to any in 
America, ii. 393. 

Giiatiniixln, nephew and fon in-law of Mon¬ 
tezuma, fuccecds •t' king¬ 

dom of Mexico, ii. 1Q7. Repulfes the at¬ 
tacks of the Spaniards in ftorming the city 
of Mexico, 118. Is taken prtfancr by 
Cortes, 124. Is tortured to difeover his 
trc.afrirc, 126. Is hanged, 138. 

Guiara, Dutrh, c.aufe of the cxceilivc fertili¬ 
ty of the loil there, i. 457. 

II. 

Hanna, his Periplus defended, with an ac¬ 
count of his voyage, i. 421. 

Ilattiij, a cazique of Cuba, his cruel treat¬ 
ment, and memorable repartee to a Fran- 
cifcaii friar, i. 197. 

Iltuf-Jivotth's voyages, account of New 
Holland, and the inhabitants from, i. 472. 

Iltnt, the different degrees of, itr the old and 
new continents accounted for, i. 448. 
EiUmated, 436. 

Hfutys prince of Portugal, his charatSler and 
ftudics, t. 42. Expeditions formed by his 


order, 44. Applies for a papal grant of h', ; 
new difcovcrics, 48. His death, 50. 

Htrrada, Juan de, affaflinates Francis Pi/ai - 
ro, ii. 219. Die?, 223. 

Herrera, the heft hifforian of the conqueff o!" 
New Spain, ii. 446. His account of Oi- 
rcllana’s voyage, 473. 

Hifpaniela, the ifland of, difeovered by Chiif— 
topher Columbus, i. 96. His tranfadlions 
with the natives, 97, A colony left there 
by Columbus, 103. The colony deftroy- 
cd, 115. Columbus builds a city called. 
Ifabclla^ 117. The natives ill-ufed, and 
begin to be alarmed, 124. Are defeated 
by the Spaniards, 127. Tribute exaclcd 
from them, 128. They feheme to ftarve 
the Spaniards, 129. St. Domingo found¬ 
ed by llariholomew Colunibus, 139. Co¬ 
lumbus fciit home i.n irons by Bovadtlla, 
15;. Nicholas de Ovanda appointed 
governor, 158. Summary view of- 
the condufl of the Spaniards towards 
the n:.*.ivcs of, 179. Unhappy fate of 
Anacoana, 180, Great produce from 
the mines there, 182. I'hc inh.'tbitant.s 
diminilh, 185. The Spaniards recruit 
them by trepanning the natives of the Eu- 
cayos, 186. Arrival of Don Diego de Co¬ 
lumbus, 189, Fite natives of, almoff ex¬ 
tirpated by fiavery, 195. 214. Contro- 
verfy conccriiiug the treatment of them, 
215. Columbu^s account of the humane 
treatment he received from the natives of, 
432. Curious inffance of fupcrftitiun iu 
the Spanifh planters there, 456. 

Jlolquin, Pedro Alvarvz, crcrfls the royal ftan- 
dard in Peru, in oppofition to the younger 
Almagro, ii. 223. Vaca de Callro arrives 
and allu.ncs the command, ibid. 

Homer, his account of the navigation of the 
ancient Greeks, i. 12. 

Honduras, the value of that country, owing 
to its production of the logwood>tree,ii. 331. 

Horned cattle, amazing increafe of them in> 
Spanilh America, ii. 394. 

Horfes, affonifliment and miftakes of the 
Mexicans at the firft fight of them ii. 451. 
Expedient of the Peruvians to render thenv 
incapable of aCtion, 472. 

Iluana Capac, Inca of Peru, his charadler 
and family, ii. 166. 

Huafar 
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livafcar Capac, Inoa of Pciu, difputes his 
brother Atahualpa’s fuccedion to Quito, ii, 
167. Is defeated and taken piifoncr hv 
Atahualpa, ibid. SoIicits«thc adiflance of 
Pizarro ugainli his brother, i6p. Is put 
to death by order of Atahualpa, 178. 

I. 

^Jamaica., dlfcovercd by Chriftopher Colum¬ 
bus, i, 122. 

^(rornty St. three monks of that*ordcr fent 
by cardinal Ximenes to Ilifpaniola, to re¬ 
gulate the treatment of the Indians, i. 220. 
'riieir conduiSI under this commilTion, 222, 
Are recalled, ^25. 

yf/nils, acquire an abfolute dominion over 
California, ii. 329. Their motives for de¬ 
preciating the country, 330. 

yeivsy ancient, ilate of commerce and naviga¬ 
tion among them, i. 7. 

Intas of Peru, received origin of their empire, 
ii. 165. 306. Their empire founded both 
in religion and policy, 307. See Peru. 

Intllay the motives of Alexander the CJrcat in 
his expedition to, i. 15. The commerce 
with, how carried on in ancient times, 
TO. And when arts began to revive in 
Europe, 28. The firft voyage made round 
the Cape of Good Hope, 145. 

Jnilium in Spanifti America. See Ameruans. 

h.diesy Weft, why Columbus’s difcovcrics 
were fo named, i. in. 

Innricint IV. pope, his extraordinary millton to 
the prince of the Tartars, i. 32. 

Inquifitmty court of, when and by whom, fiift 
introduced into Portugal, i. 429. 

htj'ecls and reptiles, why fo numerous and 
noxious in America, i. 2')i. 

yohn I. king of Poitugal, the firft who fent 
Ihips to explore the wcflcrn co-ifts of Afric a, 
i. 40. His fon prince Henry engages in 
ll>L-fe attempts, 42. 

yd.n 11. king of i'oftugal, patronifes all at¬ 
tempts toward difcovcrics, i. 52. Sends 
an embafiy to Abyffinia, 55. His unge¬ 
nerous treatment of Columbus, 69. 

Ircrty the rcafon why favage nations were un¬ 
acquainted with this metal, i, 334. 

Jjahelluy queen of Caflile, is applied to by 
Juan Perez in behalf of Chriftopher Colum¬ 


bus, i. 74. Is again applied to by Quin- 
nanilla and Santangel, 77. Is iirw’v.Tilcd 
on to equip him, 78. Dies, 174. Her 
real motives for encouraging difcovcrics in 
America, ii. 349. 

Ijuhtllcty the city of, in Hifpaniol.i, built by 
Chriftopher Columbus, i. 117. 

lutly, the firft country in Europe, where ci¬ 
vilization and arts revived after the over¬ 
throw of the Roman empire, i. 28. The 
commercial fpiiit of, a£livc and enterprif- 
ing, 29. 

L. 

Ladrom iflands, difeovered by Ferdinand Ma-. 
gellan, ii. 131. 

Lulesy amazing fizc of thofc in North Ame¬ 
rica, i, 250. 

Las CafaSy IJartholomcw, returns from Hif- 
patiiola to folicit the caufe of the enflaved 
Indians at the court of Spain, i. 219. Is 
fent back with powers by cardinal Ximenes, 
220. Returns dill’atisfied, 223. Procures 
a new commiHion to be fent over on this 
fubjeift, 225. Recommends the feheme 
of fupplying the colonics with negroes, 

226. Undcttdkcs a new colony, 228. 
His confcicnce with the bifliop of Darien 
before the emperor Charles V. 230. CJoes 
to America to carry his fehemes into exe¬ 
cution, 232. Circumfl.mcc8 unfavourable 
to him, 234. His final mifearriage, 235. 
Revives his rcprcfcjitations in Lvour of the 
Indians, at the defire of the emperor, ii. 

227. Compofes a treatife on the dcftruc- 
tion of Anierica, 228. 

Leeuy Pedro Ciezai dc, cKarailor of his Chro¬ 
nica del Peru, ii. 464. 

Lef j, his defeription of the courage and fero¬ 
city of tlie'loupinambos, !, 477. 

Liuuiy the vity of, in Peru, foujideJ by Pi- 
zarr(», li. ;•?}• 

LsgwooJy ilu: tommodity that gins import¬ 
ance to the piovttu!'. of Honduras and 
Yucatan, ii. 331. Poiloy rf the Spani- 
aids to defeat the F.nglilh trade in, 332. 

Louisy St. king of France, Ids embafly to 
the vi'.an of the Tatl.ti.-, i. 32. 

Lozano, his account <.f the method of mak¬ 
ing war among tl.e natives of Gran Chaco, 
i. 476. 
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Zmwr* Hernaiuio /df, l prieft, alibci»tc> with 
riparro in bit PeruvuiB aape^ition, H. 150. 

M. 

Madtiraf the ifland of, firft difcovercd, i. 45* 

JUodM^ prince nf Nonif W«J«s, Aory of his 
voyage aa 4 4ifc<wery of North Am« 4 ca 
examined, i. 4^6. 

MtgtUanf Feidinandy hie tccount of the gi> 
gantic ftze of the Patagonians, t. 303. 
^'he exiHence of this gigantic race yet to 
be decided, 305.463. His introdufiipn totbe 
court of Caltile, ii. ia8. Is equipped with 
n fquadron for 4 voyage of difcovery, 129. 
Sails through the famous flrait that beats 
his name, 130, Oifcovers the Ladrone 
and Philippine iflands, 131. Is killed, ibid, 

AUgntt^ its property of auraAing iron known 
to the ancients, but not iw polar incitna> 
tion, i. 4, Extraordinary advantages re- 
fultingfrom this difcovery^ 351 

Mah, St. account of ita commerce with Spa> 
nifh America, ii. 407. 

Maneo Capac, founder of the Peruvian em> 
piro, account of, ii. 164. 306. 

MandtvilUt Sir John, his eaftern travels, with 
a charadler of his writings, i. 74. 

Manila^ the colony of, enabliflied by Philip 
il. of Spain, ii. 426. Trade between, 
and South America, 427. 

Afaniindt their diipofition and manners form¬ 
ed by their fituation, i. 267. Hence rc- 
fombianccs to be traced in very diftant 
places without communication, 2&8. Have 
uniformly attained the greateft porfedlion 
of their nature in temperate regions, 415. 

Alarca Polo, the Venetian, h's extraordinary 
travels in the Eaft, i. 33. 

Adartfl^ Gabriel, his account of the country 
between the Illinois and Machillimakinac, 

i. 472. 

Marina, Donna, a Mexican flave, her hiftory, 

ii. 12. 

Alerinm Tyrius, his erroneous pofition of 
China, i. 430. 

Adartyr, Peter, his fentiments on the firft dif¬ 
covery of America, i. 439. 

Ada/Hzas, in the Spanifli American colonies, 
diftindion between them and Muiattoes, 
ii. 368. 


Matak, urerul, '(he original netnres of Ame¬ 
rica, locally uoacquauned wsth, i. 334. 

MtoeUans, their accotmt of their own origin, 
compared with iMer dHcoveries, i. 280. 
Deferiptiontof their hiftorical pi^ure9,48o. 
Various exaggeMUed accounte of the nnm- 
bers of human vtAims facriSced by them, 
483. Their language furniflied with re- 
fpe^ful terminations for all its words, ii. 
477. How they contributed to the fupport 
id government, 4^8. 

Afeaiea, arrival of bernando Cortes on the 
coaft o^ ii. I r. His interview with two 
Mexican officers, 13. Information /ent 
to Montezama, with fome Spanilh prefJnts, 
15. MonteiMjma fends prefects to Cortes, 
with orders not to approach his capital, j6. 
State of the empire at that time, 17. The 
Zempoallans court the friend fbip of Cortes, 
28. Several caziques enter into alliance 
with Cortes, 30. Charadler of the na¬ 
tives of Tlafcala, 36. The Tlafcalans re¬ 
duced to fue for peace, 42. Arrival of 
Cortes at the capital city, 51. The city 
deferibed, 52. Montezuma acknowledges 
himfelf a vaflTal to the Spanilh crown, 66. 
Amount of the treafure colle£led by Cortes, 
68. Reafons of gold being found in fuch 
fmall quantities, 68. The Mexicans en¬ 
raged by the imprudent zeal of Cortes, 70. 
Attack Alvarado daring the abfence of 
Cortes, 84. Their refolute attack on 
Curtes when he returned, 87. Death of 
Monrezuma, 90. The city abandoned 
by Cortes, 93. Battle of Otumba, 97. 
'I'he Tepcacans reduced, 102. Prepara¬ 
tions of the Mexicans againft the return of 
Cortes, IC5. Cortes beHeges the city 
with a fleet on the lake, 115. 7 'he Sp:i- 
niards repulfed in ftorming the city, 118. 
Guatimozin taken prifoner, 124. Cortes 
appointed governor, 135. His fehemes 
and arrangements, 136. Inhuman treat¬ 
ment of the natives, 137. Reception of 
the new regulations there, 231. A retro- 
fpedl into the form of government, policy, 
and arts in, 267. Giir information con¬ 
cerning, very imperfe£l, 270. Origin of 
the monarchy, 271. Number ani great- 
nefs of the citits, 275. Mcch.mical pru- 
feflions there diftinguiflied from each other, 
276. Diftinftion of ranks, 277. Politi¬ 
cal 
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cil loftitutions, X79. Povfcr-Mid (^)ehdor 
•f their 4nonaPch|, xSa. Order of go- 
veromeRt, ilfid. Proortfion for tl>$ fup^rt 
of ic> 383. Police oft Their ertSy 

284« Their paintings, 286. Their me¬ 
thod of computing time, 290. Their wars 
continual and ferocious, ibid. Their fu¬ 
neral ritee, 292. lmperft6Pron of their 
agriculture, ibid.' Doubts concefnihg the 
extent of the empire, 293. i^ittle inters 
courfe among its fereral provinces, 294. 
Ignorance of (honey, 29$. State of their 
cities, 296. 'I'empies and other public 
buihiiAgs, 297. Rdigioii of, 302. Caufes 
of the depopulation of this Country, 346. 
The fmall pox very fatal there, 348. 
Number of Indian natives remaining there, 
351. Lift and charadler of thofe authors 
who wrote accounts of the oonqueft of, 
444. Dcfcripiioii of the a^ueduVft for the 
fupply of the capital city, 479. See {Sohhies. 

Michael^ St. the pulph of, iti the South Sea, 
difcoveretl and named by Balboa, i; 204, * 1 'he 
colony of, eftabliflted by Pis^irro, ii. 163. 

Migraiicns of mankind, why iirft made by 
land, i. X. 

Mindt human, the efforts of proportioned to 
the wants of the body, i. 314. 

Mines of South America, the great irtduce- 
ment to population, ii. 327. Some ac¬ 
count of, 387. Thdr produce, 389. 
The fpirit with which they are worked, 
390. Fatal eftcifts of this afdor, 391. 
tvidence of the pernicious effedls or la¬ 
bouring in them, 500. Of Mexico, total 
produce of, to theSpanifh revenue, 514, 516. 

Molucca Iflands, the Spanilh claim! on, fold 
by the Fmperor Charles V. to the Portu* 
guefe, ii. 133. 

Monaflic inftitutions, the pernicious effects 
of, in the Spanifh American colonies, ii. 
378. Number of convents there, 501. 

Monfeonsy the periodical courfe of, when 
difeovered by navi'.ra(ors, i. 19. 

Mentefmo., a Dominican preacher at S. Do¬ 
mingo publickly remonftrates againft the 
cruel treatment of the Indians, i. 215. 

Manttxuma^ the firft intelligence received by 
the Spaniards of this piince, i. 242. Re¬ 
ceives intelligence of the arrival of Fer¬ 
nando Cortes in his dominions, ii. 15. 
His prefetits to Cortes, 16. Forbids him 
4 


tCbbpprcMikh his capital, 17. State of hb 
emphe kc this tiixiC, dbid. His charat^r, 
xS. 'His perplexity at the arrival of the 
Spaniards, 19. His rimid negociations 
with Cortes, 2:0. His feheme for deftroy- 
ing Cortes at Cholula difeovered, 47. His 
irrefolute conduit 50. His firft interview 
with Cortes, 51. fs feized by Cortes and 
confined to the Spanifh quarters, 60. la 
fetttired, 62. Acknowledges himfeir 4 
Vaflal to the Spanifh ctown, 66. Re> 
mains inSexible with regard to religion, 
70. Circutnftancesofbisdeath,90. Account 
of a gold cup of his, in England, 479. 

Muhttoes^ in the Spanifh American colonics 
explanation of this diftindlion, ii. 368. 

N 

Nat^deXf Patnphllo, is fcrtt by Velafquez 
with an armamebt 10 Mexico, tO fiipcrfede 
Cortes, ii. 74. Takes pbfleHion of Zem- 
pballo, 79. Is defeated and takeh prifoher, 
by Cortes, 82. How he carried on bis 
correfpondence with Montezuma, 4$ 6. 

Natchext an American nation, their political 
itiftitiltiohs, i. 344. Caufes of their tame 
fubmifiton to the Spaniards, 348. Their 
religious doflrines^ 3^5' 

Nai^i^tttionf the arts of, very flowly improv¬ 
ed by mankind, i. 2. The knowledge 
of, prior to commercial intercourfc, ibid. 
Imperfeiftions of among the ancients, 4. 
More improved by the ihventibn of the 
mariner’s compafs, than ^ all the efforts 
of preceding ages, 35. The firft naval 
difeoverres undertaken by Portugal, 40. 

Negnesi their peculiar fttuatiOn under the 
Spanifh dominion in America, ii. 369. 

Nnv/eund/ondt its fttuatidn defcribeci, i. 448, 

New Molktndy fotnc account of the country 
and inhabitants, i. 472. 

NtW Spetin^ difeovered and named by Juan 
de Grijalva, i. 241. See Mexico, 

NignOfMonfoy his voyage to America, i. 150. 

Norwegians, might in antjent times have 
migrated to, and colonized America, i. 
279 * 4 ^ 8 - 

Nugnez Vela, Btafco, appointed viceroy of 
Peru, to enforce the new regulation!, ii. 
23I. His cbaraifter, 2,{4. Coiiinnits Va- 
ca de Caftro to prifon, 235. DifTennona 

between 
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bin .and thp court of kudiencc, 
..{t37. Is coonned* 238. Recovers bis lU 
. itcnyt 239^. Regimes h»li ronimatid, 240. 

Ja purfueo'by. Gdnzalo Pi'4arro, 24k. is 
. defeated and killed by Pizarro, 242. 

O 

Diego, fent with a Iqusdron fsotn 
Hifpaniola to defoUte the country of Cu- 
mana, i. 233. 235. 

OeampOf Sebaftian de, iirft fails round Cuba, 
and difeovers it to be an ifland, i. 188. 
Ocean, though adapted to facilitate the inter- 
courfe between diftant countries continued 
long a formidable barrier, i. i. SeeCem- 
foji, and Nav'gatim, 

Ojeda, Alonzo de, hii private expedition to 
the Weft Indies, i. 148. His fecond 
voyage, 159. Obtains a government on 
the continent, 192. 

Olmeda, Father Bartholomew de, checks the 
rafli zeal of Cortes at TIafcala in Mexico, 
it. 45. Is fent by Cortes to negociate with 
Narvaez, 77. 

Orellana, P'rancis, is appointed to the com¬ 
mand of a bark built by Gonzalo Pizarro, 
and deferts him, ii. 214. Sails down the 
Maragnon, 215. Returns to Spain with 
a report of wonderful difeoveries^ ibid, 
Herrera’s account of his voyage, 473. 
Orgegnerc, commands Almagro’s patty againft 
the Piauirros, and is defeated and killed by 
them, ii. 206. 

Orinoco, the great river of, difeovered by 
Chriiluphcr Columbus, i. 238. The 
amazing plenty of hfliing, 469. ..Strange 
mcihod of cbuftiig a captain, among the 
Indian tribes on the banks of, i. 363, 
Otaheiie, the inhabitants of, ignorant of the 
art of boiling water, i. 483. 

Otumba, battle of, between Cortes and the 
Mexic.sns, ii. 97. 

Ovando, Nicholas de, is fent governor to Hif¬ 
paniola, i. 159. His prudent regulations, 
161. Refufes admiffion to Columbus, on 
his fourth voyage, 164. His ungenerous 
behaviour to Columbus on his fbipwrcck, 
169. 171. Receives him at Ien^>ih and 
fends him home, 173. kngages in a war 
with the Indians, 178. His cruel treat¬ 


ment of them, 179. Encourages cultivation 
and manufa^urer, 183. His method of tre¬ 
panning the natives of the Lucayos, 186. is 
recalled, 189. 

P 

Pacific ocean, why, and by whom fo named, 
ii. 131. 

Packet boats, iirft eftabliChment of, between 
Spain and her American colonics, ii, 415. 

Panama, is fettled by Pedrarias DavUa, i. 
242. f 

Parmenides, the firft who divided the earth 
by zones, i. 427. 

Patagonians, fome account of, i. 303. The 
reality of their gigantic fize yet to be de¬ 
cided, 305. 463. 

Pedrarias Davila, is fent with a licet to 
fuperfede Balboa in his government of 
Santa Maria on the ifthmus of Darien, i. 
207. Treats Balboa ill, 208. Rapacious 
conduct of his men, 209. 1$ reconciled 

to Balboa, and gives him his daughter, 
210. Puts Balboa to death, 211. Re¬ 
moves his fettlement fiom Santa Maria to 
Panama, 212. 

Penguin, the name of that bird not derived 
from the Welch language, i. 437. 

Pertx, Juan, patroniles Columbus at the 
court of Cafttle, i. 74. His folemn invo¬ 
cation for the fucceft of Columbus’s voy¬ 
age, 82. 

Periplus of Hanno, the authenticity of that 
work juftified, i. 421. 

Peru, the firft intelligence concerning this 
country, received by Vafeo Nugnez dc 
Balboa, i. 200. 205. The coaft of firft 
difcoverCd by Pizarro, ii. 156. Pizarro’s 
■ftcend arrival, 261. His hoftile proceed¬ 
ings againft the natives, 162. The colony 
of St. Michael eftabliflied, 163. State of 
the empire at the time of this tnvafion, 
ibid. 'I'hc kingdom divided between Hu- 
afear and Atabualpa, 167. Atahualpa 
ufurps the government, j68 . Huafear 
fulicits afliftance from Pizarro, 169. Ata¬ 
hualpa vifits Pizarro, 173. Is feized by 
Pizarro, 175. Agreement fur his ranfom, 
177. Is refufed his liberty, 180. Is cru¬ 
elly put to death, 185. Confufion of the 
empire on this event, 186. Qpito reduced 

by 
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By Benalcazar, 188. The city of Lima 
founded by Pizarro, 194. Chili invaded 
by Almagro, 195. Infurre^ion of the 
Peruvians, 196. Almagro put to death 
by Pizarro, 209. Pizarro divides the coun¬ 
try among his followers, 311 . Progrefs of 
the Spanifh arms there, 212. Francis 
Pizarro afTaffinated, 319. Reception of 
the new regulations there, 232. T'^e vi¬ 
ceroy confined by the court of audience, 
238. The viceroy defeated and killed by 
Gonzalo Pizarro, 242. Arrival of Pedro 
de la Gafca, 249. Reduflion and death 
of Gonzalo Pizarro, 257. Thecivil wars 
there nut carried on with mercenary fol- 
dicis, 2;8. But neverthelefs gratified with 
immenfe rewards, 259. Their profiillon 
and luxury, Hjd. Ferocity of their con- 
tefls, 260^ Tbcic want of faith, ibid. 
Inflances, 261. Divifion of by Gafca 
among his followers, 262. A retrofpeft 
into the original government, arts, and 
manncis of the natives, 267. The high 
antiquity they pretend to, 303. Their 
records, 304. Origin of their civil po¬ 
licy, 306. This founded in religion, 307. 
The authority of the Incas abfolute and 
unlimited, ibid. All crimes there puniflicd 
capitally, 308. Mild genius of their re¬ 
ligion, 309. Its influence on their civil 
policy, 310. And on their military fyf- 
tem, 311. Peculiar ftate of property 
there, 312. Diflin^lion of ranks, 343. 
State of arts, 3^14. Improved ftatc of agri- 
cultuic, ibid. I'heir buildings, 316. Their 
public roads, 317. Their bridges, 319. 
Their mode of refining filver ore, 320. 
Works of elegance, 321. I'heir civiliza* 
tion, neycrthclefs but imperfc^l, 322. 
Cuzco the only place that had the appea¬ 
rance of a city, ibid. No perfect repara¬ 
tion of jrrofcffions, 323. Little commer¬ 
cial intcrcourfe, ib’id. Their unwarlikc 
fpirit* 324. Eat their flefh and fifli raw, 
325. Brief account of other provinces 
under the viceroy of New Spain, 326. 
Caufes of the depopulation of thi« country, 
347, The fmall pox very fatal there, 348. 
Writers who gave accounts of the con- 
qucll of, 463. Their method of build- 
487* State of. the revenue derived 


from, by the crown of Spain, 515. Sec 
ColonUt. 

Piter I. czar of Ruflia, his extenfive views 
in profecuting Afiatic difeoveries, i. 273. 

Phenieiansy antienr, ilatc of commerce and 
navigation among them, i. 6. 7 'hcir trade, 
how condui'led, 421. 

Philip 11 . of Spain,’ his turbulent difpofition 
aided by his American treafures, ii. 396. 
Eftablifhes the colony of Manila, 426. 

Philip in. exhaufts bis country by inconfi* 
derate bigotry, ii. 396. 

Philippine iflands, difeuvered by Ferdinand 
Magellan, ii. 131. A colony eflablilhed 
there by Philip 11 . of Spain, 426. Trade 
between, and America, 427. 

PhjJict the art of, in America, why conne£lcd 
with divination, i. 390. 

Pintiy chevalier, his defeription of the cha- 
laiStcriilic features of the native Americans, 
i. 460. 

Pinzony Vincent Yanez, commands a vef- 
fel under Columbus in his firft voyage 
of difeovery, i. 8r. Sails to America on 
a private adventure with four fliips, 180. 
Difeovers Yucatan, 188. 

Pizarrpy Ferdinand, is befieged in Cul'co by 
the Peruvians, ii. 198. Is furprifed there 
by Almagro, 201. Efcapes with AUm- 
rado, 203. Defends his brother at the 
court of Spain, 2to. Is committed to 
prifon, 211. 

Piznrrey Francifeo, attends Balboa, in his 
fcttlcmcnt on the ifihmus of Darien, i. 194. 
Marches under him aerofs the iflhrnus 
where they tiifeover the South Sea, 204. 
His birth, education, and chara<£lcr, ii. 138. 
All'ocijtes with Almagro and Dc Luque, 
in a'^royage of dilVovery, 150. His ill 
fuccefs, 151. is rccalltd, and deferted 
by moft of liis followers, 154. Remains 
on the ifland of Gorgona for fupplics, 
ibid. Difeovers the coaft of Peru, 156. 
Returns to Panama, jjy. Goes to Spain 
to folicit reinforecnaents, is8. Procures 
the Tupreme command for himfclf, 159. 
Is aiTiilcd with money by CoVtts, ibid. 
Lands again in Peru, lOi. His hoflile 
proceedings againd the native.^, 162. Ff- 
tablifhcs the colony of St. Michael, 163. 
State of the Peruvian. empire at this time-, 

ibid. 
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jUd. Caafe* of htft Qaf^ peq(traU9«iato 
the tountry, r68. !• applied to byHti- 
fC!r a^anfe a^oft hi% vi^prioap 
b(ouier At|i|iua)|)a* 1^9* Sut^ bis 

forcps,! ih'd. Arrives at Caixatnalca* 171. 
la vj^ted by the Jnca, 173^ HU.perfidious 
fcHtbre of him, X75* AgrcM to Aubusl* 
pa*s ofl^r for his ranfisot* 177. Divifion of 
their plundor, 170. Refufea Atahnalpa 
hit liberty, 1^. Hit tgperaiKt expofed 
to Atabualpa, 183. Be^ws a foi.m of 
trial on the tnca, 184. Puts bkn to 
death» 185. Advsitces to, Cusco, s8/. 
Honours conferred on him. by the Speniih 
court, 1^1, Beginning of difltpi&pns,be> 
tween him and Albiagro, jps. Bit civil 
regulations, 193. Founds the city of 
Lima, 194. Infurcedion of the Peru¬ 
vians, 196, Cufico feized by Almagro, 
201. Deludes Almagco by negociations, 
203. Defeats Almagro, and takes him 
prifoner^ ao6* Puts Aims^ 10 death, 
209. Oividea the country among hit fol¬ 
lowers, 2tt^ The impntitic partiality of 
his allotnients, ibid. Makes hie brother 
Gnnz.ilo governor of Quito, 213. Is af- 
fslBiisted by Juan de Herrada, 219. 

Pixarrtt Gonzalo, is made governor ^Quito, 
by his.brother Francis, ii. 213. His ex¬ 
pedition over the Andes, Hid Is deferted 
by Orellana* 214. His diftrefs on this 
event, 216. Hisdifaftrous return to Quito, 
217. Is encouraged by the people to op- 
pofbblugnes Vela, the new viceroy, 23b. 
Aflumes the government of Peru, a )8. 
Marches againft the viceroy, 240. De¬ 
feats and killa him, 242. Is sdvifed by 
Carvajal to alluine the fovereignty of the 
country, 243. Chufes to n^ociats with 
the court of Spam, 244. Confultations 
of the court od hU condudf, 245. His 
violent refolutions on the arrival of Pedro 
de la Gafca, 250. Relolves to oppofe him 
^ violence* 251. Marches to reduce 
Oepteno at Cuzco, 2^3. Defeats him, 
234. Is deferted by his troops on the ap* 
prfisch of Gafca, 256, Surrenders and is 
executed, 257. His adherents* menofno 
principle, 2di. 

P/aiOf Rio dc, difcovcKd by Dras de Solis, 
i. 213,. Itt aiqMittg, width*. 447 * 


P/Miy, the nettirallft* inftaoceof his ignorance 

>« geograj^y* i. 427- 

Ptfiti de Leon* Juan, difeovers Florida, i. 
S 97 > BiOflsaotie motive of his voyage, 

c 

Pt^^kakn of the cattb, llew progrefs of, 

i. I. 

/V/s Bello,, difeovered and named by Chrif- 
topher Columhus, i. 166. 

Psrts Rko, U.fcnicd and (tibjefied by Juan 
Ponce de Leon, i. tSy. 

PiOtU Santo, the firfl: dificoycNry of, t. 44. 

Ptrtugal^ when and by whom the court of 
in^iilltifn was fijrft introduced into, i. 
4 * 9 * 

Portaging a view of the circumAances that 
induced them to undertake the difeovery 
of unknown coantrles, L 39. 41. P'irll 
African difeoveries of, 42. Madeira dif- 
covered*. 45* They double Cape Bojador, 
46. Obtain a papal grant of all the coun¬ 
tries they flumldb difcover, 49. Cape 
Veid lilands, and the Azores difeovered, 
50. Voyage to tihe £aft ladies by Vafeo 
dq Gama, 14$. 

Poto^ the rich fiilver min^s there, how dif¬ 
eovered, ii. 388. The mines of, great¬ 
ly exhauiled and foatvecly worth working, 

5 «> 5 * 

Ptijoners of war, bom treated by the native 
Americans, i* 357. 

Property the idea of, unknown to the native 
Americans, i. 337. Notions of the Bra- 
fiUans concerning, i. 473. 

Prote£lor of the Indians, in Spanilb America, 
his funiSlioii, ii. 374. 

Ptolemy the philofijpher, his geographical 
deferiptions more ample and ex<i6t than 
thofe of his predeceflbrs, i. 24. His Geo¬ 
graphy tranAated by the. Arabians, 27. 
His erroneous pefitionof the/Ganges, 424. 


^rtUtvaea^ brother of Montezuma fucceeds 
him as king of Mexico, ii. loc. Con- 
du^s in. perfon the fierce attacks which 
obliged Costes to abandon hra capital, 105. 
Dies of the fmall pox, xo6. 

^utvtdkt bilbop of Darien* his conleience 

with 
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with Las Cafas on the treatment of the 
Indians, in the prefence of the emperor 
Charles V. i. 230. 

^ickfilver, the property of the famous mines 
of, at Guanacabelica, tcferved by the 
crown of Spain, ii. 506. The price of, 
why reduced, ibid, 

^inquinat or Jcfuit’s bark, a produAton pe* 
culiar to Peru, ii. 393. 

or hiftoric cords oT the Peruvians, 
fome account of, ii. 304. 

the kingdom of,. conquered by Huana 
Capac, Inca of Peru, ii. 166. Is left to 
his Ton Atahualna, 167. Atalnialpa’s ge¬ 
neral revolts after his death, 187. Is re¬ 
duced by the Spaniards under Benalcazar, 
188. Benalcazar deprived, and Gonzalo 
Pizarro tnade'^overnor, 213. 


R 

RafiufiDy his defence of Hanno’s account of 
the coall of Africa, i. 422. 

Rcgtjltr fhips, for what purpofe introduced 
in the trade between Spain and her co¬ 
lonies, ii. 4rO. Superfede the ufe of the 
galcons, 411, 

Religion of the native Americans, an inquiry 
into, i. 378. 

Ribffs, his account of the political ftate of the 
people of Cinaloa, i. 474. Of their want 
of religion, 484. 

Rio de la Plata, and Tucuman, account of 
thofe provinces, ii. 335. 

Rivers, the amazing flzc of thole in America, 
i. 249. 

Robifon, profefibr, his remarks on the tem¬ 
perature of various climates, i. 448. 

Roldan, Francis, is left chief juftice in Hif- 
paniola, by Chriftopher Columbus, i. 131, 
Becomes ringleader of a mutiny, 140. 
Submits, 143. 

Romans, their progrefs in navigation and dif- 
covery, i. 17. Their military fpirir averfe 
to mechanical arts and commerce, 18. 
Navigation and trade favoured in the pro* 
vinccs under their government, 19. Their 
extenfive difcoverics by land, 20. Their 
empire, and the fciences, deftroyed together, 
25. 

Vot. IL 


Rtthruqkis, father, his embafly from France 
to the chan of the Tartars, i. 33. 

Ruffians, Afiatic difcoverics made by them, 
i. 273. Uncertainty of, 458. * 

S 

SatoUcas, the rich ftlver mines there, when 
difeovered, ii. 388. 

San Salvador, difeovered and named by Chrif¬ 
topher Columbus, i. 93. 

Santho, Don Pedro, account of his Hiftory of 
the conqueft of Peru, ii. 4^ 3. 

Sandoval, the (hocking baibarities executed by, 
in Mexico, ii. 137. 

Sandoval, Ftancifco Tcllo dc, is fent by the 
emperor Charles V. to Mexico, as villta- 
dor of America, ii. 231. Idis modotalion 
and prudence, ibid. 

Savage life, a general efi-imate of, i. 402. 

S.alps, motive of the native Americans for 
taking them from their enemies, i. 477. 

Sttraivo, marquis dc, his extraoidinary gains 
during his vice-royalty in Ainetica, li. 51O. 

Seville, extraordinary increafe of its maini- 
fa^ures by the American trade, ii. 507. 
Its trade greatly rcduci d, ibid. The Ame¬ 
rican trade removed to Cadiz, ^ot. 

Silver oie, method of refining it pruiftifed by 
the native Peruvians, ii, 320. 

Sonora, late difcoverics of rich mines made 
tbtre by the Spaniards, ii. 328. 

Saul, American ideas of the iiimiurtality of, i. 
2 ^ 1 ’ 

South Sea, firft difeovered by VafeoNugnez 
de Balboa, i. 204. 

Spain, general idea of the policy of, with re- 
grffd - to the American colonies, ii. 332. 
Early interpofition of the regal authority 
in the colonies, 353. All the American 
dominiohs tjf, (u^eilcd to two viceroys, 
351-. A third vice-royalty lately cfiabiifh- 
ed, 355. The colonies of, compared with 
thofe of Greece and Rome, Ad¬ 

vantages (he derived from her colonies, 
394. Why file does not Aill derive tl e 
fame, 395. Rapid decline of trade, 397. 
This decline increafed by the motle of 
regulating the intercourfc with America, 
400. Employs guarda cuftas to check ill - 
4 B ci' 
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^ttra4e| 409* Tb< «f regifter. (hip* 
Intiroducedy 4to. ' Eftablifliment pf the 
compaoyof Cat^cas^ 413. EoUrg^noac 
pf comfp<!retai, .yCM . there, 

. trade permitted to feveral provinc^t^i 
Revenue derived from Aoi^ica, 4^.^ ppe> 
ciftiation, 513. 

SfiMiardst. their curious form pf. takii^ pof* 
feifion of new di(<<^«fed cpuntrrca, u 
443 * 

Sireh, ft citation,, frjpm, jarpi^g great 
geographical ignontpee of the anclmita, i. 
414. Hit own want of geographiCftl^bnow* 
ledge, 427. 

Suptrftithn^ always connedled widi^ f defire 
of penetrating into the fecrets of futurity, i. 
389. 


T. 


Taplat Chriftoval de, U fent from Spain 
to Mexico, to ruperfede Cortes in his 
command, but fails in the attempt, ii. 


T^rtars^ the pofilbility of their migrating to 

America, i 277. 

Tla(<.iila^ in Mexico, char..dlcr of the natives 
oi, ii. 36. Oppufe ihc pallage of the Spa- 
uiaidi, 27* Are reduced to tuc for peace, 
4a. 

TebaiUt that of Cuba the bed flavoured of 
any in all America, ii. 393. 

Toupinamhoit account of their ferocious cou¬ 
rage fiom Lcry, i. 477. 

Irtidf, free, opened between Spain and her 
colotiics, ii. 416. increafe of the Spaiiilh 
cuflonis from this meafure, 510. 

7/W< winds, the periodical courfe of,«when 
difeovered by navigators, i. 19. 

TtaotUers^ ancient, charader of their writ¬ 


ings, I, 35. 

Ty.uidadf the ifland of, difeovered by Chrifto- 
pher Columbus on his third voyage, i. 


»:t 7 * 

Tneumaut and Rio de la Plata, account of 
thoie provinces, it. 33c. 

Tyrcy the commerce of that city, how don- 
du^ied, i. 421. 

7 yit.‘ts of Spanifli America, how applied by 
the court of Spain, ii. 514. 


V. 

Vtaap it Cajirtt Chrifiovftt, i* fimt from Spain 

S imulate the j^ovieiiimeot of Peru, ii. a 10. 

n-iyet at Q^itOj aar. AflTumes the fu- 
{ireme authority, aaa. Defeats young Al- 
mmgro, 223. The feverity of his proceed- 
. «|hge» aft4< Prevents an infurreiStion con¬ 
certed to cpppfe the new regulations, 234. 
Is imprifoneo bw the new viceroy, 235. 
Vokierdt^, father Vincent, his curious ha¬ 
rangue to Atahualpa, Inca of Peru, ii. 
174. Gives his fan^tion to the trial and 
coixdemilfttion of Atahudpa, 184. 

Vtga^ Garcjlafii de la, (hara< 5 tcr of his com¬ 
mentary oh the Spaiiilh writers concerning 
Peru, ii. 465, 

thoir natural tendency to fertilize 
the foil where they grow, i. 264. 

VttafqutUt .Diego de, conquers the ifland of 
Cuba, i. 196. 337. His preparations for 
invading New Spain, ii. 1. His difliculty 
in chufing a commander for the expedi¬ 
tion, 2. Appoints Fernando Cories, 3. 
His motives to this choice, 4. Becomes 
fufpictous of Cortes, 6. Orders Cortes to 
be deprived of his commiflion, and arretted, 
7. Sends an armament to Mexico after 
Cortes, 72. 

Venfgasy P. his chariRer of the native C.ili- 
fornians, i. 467. 

Venereal dire.'ife, originally brought from Ame¬ 
rica, i. 307. Appears to be wearing out, 
308. Its tirft rapid progrrfs, 46.).. 
Vene^utht hiftory of that ieiilemeiu, ii. 
3+0. 

Venice, its origin as a maritime Aatc, i. 30. 

Travels of Marco Polo, 33. 

Vtrd, iflands difeovered by the Portuguefe, i. 
„S0* 

Vtctrayt, ail the Spanifli dominions in Ame¬ 
rica fubjei^ted to two, ii. 354. A third 
lately cflablifhed, 355. Their powers, 
ihii» A fourth ellablifhcd, 421. 

Viila^ Segnpr, h>8 account of the ftatc of po¬ 
pulation in New Spain, ii. 495. His de- 
tft.il of the Spanifli American revenue, 
^* 3 ' 

Vtllefagnt, Antonio, one of Cortes’s fuldiers, 
foments a mutiny among his trt^Oiis, iu iicx 
Is difeovered by Cortez, and hanged, tii. 

a IJiiaa, 
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Vilca^ Don Antonio de, his defcription .of 
the characicriliic features of the native 
An^ericaiis, i 460* 461. His reaCon for 
the American*- n^'t bein^ fo ietifible of pain 
as the reft of mankind, i *479. His ac¬ 
count of the (toods exported from Spain to 
America, with the duty on them, 516. 

/Vfrnisr, remarkable number of, in the nut them 
pans of the globe difcoveied by the Ruf- 
itaiis, i. 459. 

W. 

ll’tifrr, Lionel, his account of a peculiar race 
of diminutive American.^, i. 301. Com- 
p.ircd with fimilar pioduiHiuns in Africa, 
302. 

War long of the yative Americans, the fcoti- 
ments and terms of, i. 478. 

Jl'emen^ the condition of, among the native 
Aniericaos, i. 318. Are not prolific, 321. 
Are noi permitted to join in their drunken 
kaAs, 399. Nor to wear otnaments. 481. 


X. 

Xmr, Francifeo de, fecretary to Pizarro, 


the earlieft sirriter on his Peruvian expedi¬ 
tion, ii. 4 ® *-. . .1 

Ximemst cardinal, %i8 regulations for the 
treatment of the Indians in the Spanilh 
cdonies, i. 220. patronifes the attempt 
of Ferdinand Magellan, ii. 128. 


Y, 

Tutatani the province of, difeovered by Pln- 
zon and Diaz dc Solis, i. 188. Defcrib- 
cd, 446. From whence that province de¬ 
rives its value, ii. 331. Policy of the court 
of Spain with refpe A to, 332. 


Z, 

Zarattf Don Auguftinc, chara£l;cr of his 
Hiltory of the conqueft of Peru, ii. 464. 

Zonesy the earth how divided into, by the 
geography of the ancients, i. 22. By whom 
firll fo divi(led. 427. 

Zutnmnra^a^ Juan de, firft hifhop of Mexico, 
the deli I oyer of all the ancient records of 
the Mexican empire, ii. 271. 
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. e, Jt St A T A. 
V O L. I. 

P. i20i.»]. iz^ (offcll, i«adyh//, 

** 7I read 

• 2^6.'^ 1 . Paria. 

'430. I. l"*!**! 

456. 1. 3, {c^ o/Jtt, Tea<i. in moft »/hs, 

^461. 1 . 8> h>r Caycane, read CayeMne. 
'^67. 1. 18. for ail e/, read 


V O L. lU . 


5 Z. 1. 

1. 

for prafouuJ, read prs/ound. 

s?- 

ult. 

for propoftd, read determined. 

» 55 - 

16. 

for tyes and hopes were, read eyes wert', - 

*90. 

10 

■for (burfe tf the Andes, read ridge of t7se 

192. 

24. 

fox offences, read oft me. 

213 . 

10. 

for at, read as. 

250. 

» 5 - 

dele as. 

256. 

16. 

for of fuch, read in fuch. 

328. 

9 - 

dele St. 

J 33 * 

*S- 

for of the, read in the. 

346. 

> 3 - 

for f retched, read f retch. 

368. 1. 

zs. 

dele now. 








